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FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROAD. 



LEONARDO DA VINCI— THE ARTIST. 



It has frequently been remarked by historians and biographers 
that great men never exist separately, but always have corre- 
spondent minds among their contemporaries. Were we to con- 
dense the opinion into an aphorism, we should say that greatness 
is peculiar rather to the age than to the individual. And it must 
be acknowledged that every distinguished generation, ejerj re- 
markable character, every empire, and, we might even say, every 
principality, has afforded brilliant illustrations of this aphorism. 
While Socrates, for example, was instilling morality into the 
incipient philosophy of Greece, Confucius was founding a religion 
among the Chinese. While Epicurus was dreaming m the gar- 
dens of Athens, Euclid was ripening the science of geometry at 
Alexandria. While Cicero was intoning his voice to the sound 
of a flageolet, Yitruvius was planning a triclinium, or drawing 
the proportions of an aqueduct. Were we, in short, to survey 
the whole annals of intellect, we should discover only repetition 
after repetition of this very beautiful companionship among the 
illustrious. We should discover a QuintUian contemporaneous 
with a Tacitus ; a Petrarch with a Giotto ; and a Voltaire with a 
Gibbon. Yet the simultaneous appearance of genius is scarcely 
so surprising or unaccountable as the simultaneous growth of 
various branches of human knowledge. There have been periods 
in which a mysterious impulse has been given to the intelligence 
of mankind, when at one bound sciences have overleapt Alps 
upon Alps of difficulties, and the barren fields of literature have 
waved with golden harvests and perennial fruit, as though they 
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had been stricken by the wand of a necromancer. Centuries of 
ignorance and obscurity have suddenly become pregnant with 
mighty truths and still mightier principles ; and, in the birth of 
those new eras, a moral light has streamed over the world brighter 
l^an had ever before visited its inhabitants. In astronomy, this 
coincidence is attested by the advent of Tycho Brahe and Coper- 
nicus ; in navigation, by the expeditions of Cabot and Columbus ; 
in poetry, by the creations of Hesiod and Chaucer. It is not, 
however, to the progress made in any particular department of 
learning, nor to the development of any distinct bough upon the 
tree of kno\A ledge, that the contemplation of the career and 
character of Leonardo da Yiuci would naturally direct attention ; 
— it is rather to the general dawning of the intelligence of 
modern times, of that more divine and more comprehensive intel- 
ligence than was ever perceptible in the halcyon days of antiquity, 
before the robust faculties of the ancients had become emasculated 
through over-cultivation. 

If we examine the most deplorable of all the deplorable records 
of humanity, we find that subsequently to the incursions of the 
northern barbarians under Alaric and Odoacer, a Night of Igno-. 
ranee gloomed once more over the Boman peninsula, and gradu- 
ally extended its darkness throughout the dominions of 'Western 
Europe. The intellectual beams which had hitherto radiated 
from the metropolis of that vast empire appeared, in their physical 
subjection, to have been utterly extinguished ; — and the ultimate 
removal of the imperial government to Byzantium threatened to 
enforce the blow which had been administered by the brands 
of savage invaders. The Genius of ancient Italy was veiled ; the 
treasures of learning were either forgotten or destro^^ed ; the 
seeds of knowledge were trampled into the dust, and the very 
place of their burial was obliterated. Upon the regions sancti-^ 
iied by so much glory and wisdom the desolation of eight 
fruitless centuries descended, and in the lapse of that dismal 
interval the fate of the Italian people seemed to acquire an 
inexorable confirmation. According to the rotation which is 
observable in the phenomena of burning mountains, the old 
verdure appeared to be permanently covered by the irruption and 
incrubtatiuu of a new soil — a soil distinguished for a long while 
by its sterility, and at length only spfinkled with a sickly and 
stunted vegetation. Towards the close of the thirteenth century^ 
however, the dormant capacities of Europe asserted their energy, 
and the barrenness of many preceding ages was compensated by 
the fecundity of a few generations. 

On the capture of Constantinople, as we have already inti* 
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matedy the moral and intellectual decay of Italy seemed to 
approach its consummation. The evil destinies of the capital 
and its environs appeared to be definitively accomplished by the 
transportation of the sovereign authority to the shores of the 
Marmora, Yet the consequence of that great movement was 
exactly the reverse of what was anticipated. Out of the very 
forlbrnness and abandonment of the population arose the means 
and the deeds of its redemption — ^another Minerva emerging 
from the pangs of Jupiter. The establishment of the Byzantine 
dynasty proved, in fact, to be an occurrence the best calculated 
to ensure the resuscitation of ancient Europe. A direct inter- 
course was thereby restored between the Latins and the Greeks, 
and the effect of that renewed intercourse was the whole- 
some incitement of the former to philosophic enterprise and 
mental speculation. Under that benign influence, the aspect 
of the peninsula was rapidly transformed from an exhausted 
antiquitv to a vigorous and propitious youth. . The land which 
was still strewn with the dibrU of the colossal empire, — 
which was still disfigured by the devastations of the Vandals, — 
which, above all, was still oppressed with the oblivion of its long 
sorrows, gave indications ot the revival of its glory and its 
adolescence. The obscurity of the past floated from the veiled 
G-enius of that illustrious country. The treasures of its classic 
erudition, like the entombed gems of the Etruscans, were re^ 
stored to the daylight, unmutilated. The seeds of knowledge, 
trodden down and despised by insensate generations, sprouted 
up through that universal sterility, and gave forth a harvest and 
a vintage. 

In order that the lethargy which ages had rendered the habi- 
tual condition of the popular mind, might be effectively dispelled, 
it was essential that the works of the antique writers should be 
transmitted from the libraries and cloisters of Greece. Until 
that was accomplished, indeed, the very materials of scholarship 
would be wanting. The existence of such a necessity has been 
more than insinuated by Gibbon, where he observes that ^ before 
the revival of classic literature, the barbarians of Europe were 
immersed iu ignorance, and their vulgar tougues were marked by 
the rudeness and poverty of their manner.*' * When once, how- 
ever, the movement of regeneration had commenced, its effects 
became manifest in achievements of the most surprising and 
gigautic character. Scarcely twelve months had elapsed after 
tue day when the matchless compositions of l^mer found an 

* Qibbon's DeoUne and Fall, toL yi. p. 431. Quarto edition, 1788. 
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iDterpreter beyond the Alps in the person of Earlaam, wlien, in 
1340, gunpowder is supposed to have been first eiu ployed as an 
instrument of destruction by Swartz, while oil-painting is also 
presumed to have been then iSrst attempted by the hand of the in- 
genious Yaneck. Ninety years later Laurentius of Haarlem was 
inspired with the crude notion, which afterwards, under the saga- 
city of Guttenburg and Schoefier, expanded into that peaceful 
weapon of civilisation, the printing-press. During the interval 
between these astonishing innovations, the light of letters and 
philosophy in Italy had become at once more intense and more 
diffused. Petrarch had illumined his country's history with a sun- 
burst of poetry. Boccaccio had thrown a contemporary lustre over 
the age of the Hermit of Yaucluse. The mendicity of the profound 
Leontius Pilatus had not debarred him from the hospitality of the 
author of the ^Decamerony or from the chair of Greek Professor- 
ship at Florence ; while the language in which that extraordinary 
being was so incomparably versed was subsequently established in 
the peninsula by means of the industry and erudition of Manuel 
Chrysoloras. The whole spectacle presented to the imagination 
by this most memorable epoch is one, indeed, which not only 
elicits our admiration, but absolutely commands our gratitude. 
Whether we contemplate the toil which was then apparent in 
the department of literature, or in that of science, or in that of art, 
or in that of philosophy, we behold everywhere the prognostics 
of a new and unparalleled enlightenment. By one simultaneous 
movement those bonds were riven asunder which had hitherto 
trammelled the mind of man, since the capture of the civilised 
south by the predatory bands of the Ostrogoths. A voice, as 
solemn as that which is said, in the beautiful legend of Plutarch, 
to have lamented in the solitudes of the ^gean sea, seemed to 
arouse the nations from their slumbers. And, at the bidding of 
that mysterious voice, there was a resurrection of whatever was 
most admirable in ancient lore : the marble again rounded into 
symmetry under the chisel of the sculptor; the canvass again 
bloomed under the pencil of the artist; the strings vibrated 
under the fiugers of the musician; the quarries tapered into 
columns, spanned into arches, and bubbled into domes, under the 
mallet of the mason and the guidance of the architect. 

Indebted, as we are, to this sudden emulation for the present 
development and diffusion of knowledge, we should be unwise to 
overlook the auspice under which it was mainly effected; and 
the more so bemuse it was a sublime and a most divine auspice — 
it was the auspice of the Genius of Christianity. Writers of 
every fehr.de of opinion coincide at least in this one. And the great 
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historian already quoted has remarked, with a rather dubious feli- 
city of expression, that " after a large deduction for the time and 
talents lost in the devotions, the laziness, and the discord of the 
church and the cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious minds 
would explore the sacred and profane erudition of their native 
language."* This exceptional curiosity, it must never be for- 
gotten, revived the principles of architecture by the construction 
of the basilicas; it preserved an intermittent love for natural 
philosophy in the seminaries of the ecclesiastics ; it evoked the 
chemical discoveries and mechanical inventions of Boger Bacon, 
and occasionally transformed the pulpit into the rostrum of the 
elocutionist. The innate aspirations of humanity set at defiance 
the restraints of discipline, and scorned the monotony of monastic 
life. Hence it is that the heart of a true bard could throb under 
the serge of a monk (Petrarch), and the heart of a poetaster 
under the purple of a cardinal (Bellarmine). Hence, especially, 
was the Pictorial Art fostered by the munificence of the Church ; 
its vigour being expended in the decoration of religious edifices, 
and its capacities evoked in the illustration of Holy Writ; The 
flames of modem knowledge — ^those flames, whicn, after dissi- 
pating the darkness of barbarism, have imparted a lustre to every 
succeeding century — may, therefore, in all truth, be said to have 
been kincQed by the Lamp of the Sanctuary — a light more pure 
and perpetual than the fires of Vesta ! It is a consciousness of these 
grateful labours of Christianity which has induced Sir Archibald 
Alison to observe with such graceful emphasis, that ** learning, 
sheltered under the sanctity ot the monastery, survived the devas- 
tations of ignorance ; and freedom, nursed by devotion, acquired 
a strength superior to all the forces of despotism." t And pro- 
found, it must be confessed, is the awe inspired by that reflection 
— ^that the creed, which was once abhorred as the apotheosis of a 
crucified malefactor, should be the means of infu^^ing into modern 
society an admiration for the pagan sages; that the religion 
which, under the Boman emperors, had found a shelter only iu 
the catacombs, should be the peculiar guardian and conservator 
of heathen literature ; that the descendants of those Christians 
who were immolated in the gardens of Nero, and spurned like 
dogs in the Comitium, and devoured by lions in the unholy pas- 
times of the Coliseum, should revive to remote generations what- 
ever was brightest and noblest in the memories of their unpityiug 
persecutors. How divine was that revenge in its dignity ! How 
sublime that retnbution in its tenderness ! 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 416. 

t Aliaon'B History of Korope, vol. i. p. 84. Sereoth edition, 1848. 
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Extraordinary, however, as was tlie patronage awarded by 
Christianity to the different productions of the human intellect, 
the patronage it extended to the art of painting was, perhaps, of 
all, the most lavish and remarkable. It was only as recently as 
the thirteenth century that that beautiful art was resuscitated — 
partially by the increased intercourse of the Italians and G-recians, 
partially by the contemplation of the antique bassi-rilievij par- 
tiallv by the inborn genius of the artists themselves, but prin- 
cipally through the countenance and encouragement which it 
obtained from the more discerning ecclesiastics. If any testimony 
were required of this, it would be discovered in the fact, that, 
in its infancy, the Pictorial Art was more generally engaged in 
the adornment of basilicas than of palaces ; in the deliueation 
of Madonnas than of princesses ; in the limning of a pieta or a 
crucifixion than of feasts and tournaments. The labours of 

Sainting were essentially of a scriptural character, from the crude 
raughts of Giunta and Margaritone to the masterpieces of the 
most glorious of their many glorious successors. 

Without entering into any detailed chronological account of 
the artists who preceded Leonardo, it may be as well, before we 
adventure upon a further record of that extraordinary man, to 
enumerate the more conspicuous of his predecessors, dating from 
the appearance of Giovanni Cimabue. !For the name of Cimabue, 
we must acknowledge at once that we entertain an affection and 
reverence possibly disproportioned to his intrinsic merits ; and 
this perhaps may arise, in some measure, from the circumstance 
of his being the first painter mentioned in the enthralling 
biographies of Vasari — ^biographies which, from their peculiar 
diversity and fascination, caused the late unfortunate Hay don to 
exclaim with enthusiasm, ** If I were confined to three books, in 
a desert island, I would certainly choose the Bible, Shakspere, 
and Vasari.*** Yet, in spite of this excusable predilection for 
Gimabue, we must perforce award to his successor Giotto the 
glory of being the first artist who, in modern times, evinced any 
very decided originality. Contemporary with Giotto di Bondone, 
were Buooamico, Taddeo Gaddi, and Memmi di Martino; but 
not one of these, not even his immediate follower Orcagna, could 
compete with him either in point of manual skill or of imagina- 
tive capacity. Next in eminence to Giotto was the gentle and 
renowned Masaccio, a man who, notwithstanding his premature 
decease, immeasurably surpassed all the artists of bis gene- 
ration — Fra Giovanni, Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Era 

* Haydou*8 Lectures. Fint Series, p. 232. 
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Eilippo. Much as had unquestionably been accomplished by 
the men we have enumerated in asserting the dignity, and in 
developing the capabilities of their art, they had, nevertheless, 
frtill failed in ridding it of the harshness and formalities so 
peculiarly distasteful to a fastidious and cultivated age. On the 
appearance of Signorelli, and subsequently of Perugino, painting 
yet remained in a state of astonishing immaturity. One by one 
the prominent requisites of the artist were indicated — nothing 
more — by these fitful originators of greatness, these mines of 
immatunty from which came the golden riches of Giulio Bomano, 
Oiorgione, Tintoretto, Correggio, Paulo Veronese, Guido, Par- 
megiano, and their competitors. Style was hinted by Donatello, 
proportion by Brunaleschi, perspective by Ghirlandajo ; there was 
the suggestion of what could be effected by detign in the com- 
positions of Pisano, of what could be accomplished by expression 
m the pathos of G-iotto, alid of what could be achieved by colour 
in the daring brilliancy of Cimabue : yet, in defiance of all these 
efforts to rid the pictorial art from the refrigerating and dis- 
<H)uraging influence of G-othicism — notwithstanding that these 
efforts were in most instances reiterated, and, occasionally, even 
simultaneous, in their earnestness — that art still languished under 
the effects of an unnatural restraint, and would never possibly 
have risen above a certain degree of exquisite mediocrity, but for 
the advent of three innovators, as wonderful for their audacity as 
for their inspiration. The fame of having established the essen« 
tial principles of the pictorial art, and of carrying it, both by 
precept and example, to the highest point of perfection, is dud 
to those three illustrious beings — ^to Leonardo da Vinci, to Pra 
Bartolomeo, and to Michelangelo Buonarotti. The priority in 
the triumvirate, and that scarcely in regard to time alone^ we 
•claim for and award to Leonardo. Possessing all the fabulous 
versatility of Crichton, that astonishing man seemed to conceu- 
trate in his single mind the most estimable characteristics of the 
most admirable painters. Insomuch so that, bearing in remem- 
brance the "awful majesty of his manner," the "truth and 
naturalness of his delineation," the " supreme grace and purity 
•of his style," and "the perfect symmetry of his drawing," we 
might, with an allowable anachronism, trace a similitude to him 
in those blundering verses of Agostino Carracci — 



" Di MicfaelaBgelo 1a ierribil via ; 
II vero natoral di Tiziano ; 
Di Correggio lo stil puro e soYrano, 
E di nn Ba&el la vera simmetria.** 
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To Leonardo, indeed, the whole range of intellectual accom- 
plishments appeared to become as mucli familiarised as the 
different kinds of precious stones are familiarieed to the eye of 
a {t^actised lapidary. His artistic powers constituted only one 
phase in his Protean character ; it was only one of the many 
splendid dyes in the embroidery of his genius : and it is probably 
from the circumstance that his paintings have preserved to us the 
original lustre of that one phase in particular, that it has assumed 
to itself such a predominance in his memory. Otherwise, could 
we, as clearly as we now see his creations upon canvas, behold 
his colossal productions as a sculptor — could we listen at this 
moment to the dulcet sounds his hand once drew from stringed 
instruments — could we perceive before us the evidences of his 
engineering industry, the fabrications of his meclianical skill, and 
the innumerable graces of his carriage, we should doubtless be 
puzaled to decide in what department of learning he was most 
gifted, or in what particular accomplishment he shone the most 
conspicuously. 

By a blunder not unusual in the biographies of remarkable 
men, the birth of Leonardo has been erroneously dated ; the 
majority of his biographers maintaining the year of the Eedemp- 
tion 1445 to be the one in which his existence commenced. Dur- 
genville says 1455; the Padre Besta insists upon 1467; while 
Pagave of Milan, followed obsequiously by Eiorillo, declares in 
favour of 1444, and that, too, with the dogmatism of an oracle in 
chronology. With all deference to the judgment of DurgenviUe, 
of Besta, of Pagave, and of Piorillo, we must, nevertheless, pro- 
claim it as an indisputable fact, that for nearly seven years after 
the date given by Vasari, namely, 1445, Leonardo da Yinci was 
yet unborn. It has been established on conclusive authority, 
by Durazzini, that the eyes of this illustrious Tuscan first opened 
in the summer of 1452,* at the little fortress of Yinci, situate on 
the margin of the lake of Eucecchio, in the Yaldarno Inferiore, 
hard by the walls of Florence. Signore Pietro da Yinci, an 
eminent notary, of whom Leonardo was the illegitimate off&tpring, 
appears to have been of a somewhat uxorious disposition, having 
been married three times — first to Giovanna di Zenobi Amadori, 
secondly, to Francesca di Ser Qiuliano Lanfredini, and thirdly to 
Lucrezia di G-uglielmo Cortigiani. It is from a complimentary 

* See Darazzini's Panegyric on Illnstrions Tuscans, tome iii. n. 25. Among 
the most unanswerable of the arguments in favour of 1452, we may mention the 
genealogical tree of the Yinci fiimily (discovered by Signore ^i among the 
ancient archives of Florence), which says — ** Leonardo, Pittore Naturale, nato 
1452." 
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fionnet, addressed to the last-mentioned, by Belincionni, that we 
discover the light in which our young Florentine was regarded 
by his family — the poet speaking of him as one of the habitual 
inhabitants of the beautiful villa of Lucrezia. The accident of 
bastardv was not, therefore, in his instance, punished — or shall 
we say, expiated — by domestic contumelies. The natural sweet- 
ness of his temperament was not injured by that consciousness of 
undeserved disgrace which must be so inexplicable to the majority 
of children born out of the bonds of wedlock. 

From the picturesque and peculiar beauties which abound in 
this portion of the Vaddamo, it is not improbable that the infant 
mind of Leonardo first derived its affection for inland scenery. 
Even in boyhood he must have been accustomed to the grass and 
the boughs of solitary places, flinging pebbles into Eucecchio, 
chasing dragon-flies along the windings of the Amo, or watching 
the various characteristics of the landscape until they were lost 
in the grey horizon of the Apennines. Like Lorraine, he 
entertained throughout life an enthusiasm for Nature in all the 
diversities of her aspect ; and like Lorraine, he must at this early 
period have imbibed delicious draughts of inspiration from her 
maternal bosom. It is pleasant to imagine to ourselves the 
influence exercised by creation over an intellect so susceptible as 
his, and that, too, at a time when it was most immaculate and 
most impressionable. The very joys of childhood must, to such 
a mind, have possessed a superior fascination ; those joys which 
are blended with the buddiug and the dying of the leaves, the 
blooming and the shedding of the flowers, the formation and the 
ripening of the fruit. To the unpoetical observer, that which to 
Goethe was ** the paradise of morning-red," which to Keats was 
" the light-wing'd Dryad of the trees,*' and to Beranger was 
" the solace of the hermit," would be merely daybreak, a nightin- 
gale, and a sparrow* — nothing more. Around us, above us, 
beneath us — if we would but know it — there is an inexhaustible 
multitude of perfections ; and when the heart remains unmoved 
in the midst of them, its stupor arises from its own barrenness of 
perception, not from the intrinsic poverty of any one created 
thing. The rapture of Leonardo, therefore, must have been 
something indeimable, nurtured as he was in the luxuriant lap of 
Tuscany. 

But Signor Fietro was by no means anxious to prolong the 
sylvan reveries of his son. When the faculties ot the latter 
began at last to develop themselves in real earnest, he was 

* Faiut, Sc. ii. Ode to a Nightingale, y. 7. Si j'^taia petit oiseao, t. 14. 
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Temoved to tbe neighbouring citj, and placed as a pupil under 
Messer Andrea Verocchio, then enjoying a high reputation as a 

fainter and sculptor. No arrangement could by possibility have 
een better adapted to foster the peculiar genius of the stripling ; 
for, while his artistic tastes were corrected by the decorous 
tuition of Yerocchio, his versatility was encouraged by the 
blandiinhments of Florentine society. Before many months had 
elapsed after his introduction to the atelier o{ Messer Andrea, it 
became very visible to his acquaintance that there was in the 
nature of Leonardo an originality and a grasp of comprehension 
which brooked no rules, however ingenious, and defied all 
restraints, no matter how formidable. Cimabue and Giotto had 
already dug out the foundations of the art ; and Masaccio— that 
daring and admirable Masaccio, whom Sir Joshua Beynolds has 
termed, with perfect truth, " one of the great fathers of modern 
art,"* — had materially strengthened and very considerably ex- 
tended their labours. Little was it conjectured at this moment 
that to Leonardo was reserved the glory of constructing, upon 
these enhrged foundations, the fane of his magnificent art. His 
friends foresaw much of his after celebrity, but still of that 
•celebrity they as yet perceived merely the skirts. But that we 
remember how Da Yinci, on entering Florence, abandoned him- 
^ self to the pursuit of every desultory fancy, we should most 
itssuredly marvel that the anticipations of his associates were not 

Eroportioned to the productions of his pencil. Their hesitation, 
owever, is accountable, if we recollect that, beyond his labours 
4it the easel, Leonardo was at one time sailing on the river with a 
party of madcap civilians, at another culling leaves in the hedge- 
rows as a herbalist; now galloping his horse over the suburban 
meadows, now mastering the rudiments of geometry, now 
loitering in the fashionable lounges, the pink of the prevailing 
mode; or now, again, chaunting a drinking-song at a carousal, 
the proverb and pattern of boon companions. Yet, diversified as 
'his occupations were. Da Yinci was never satisfied until he had 
rendered himself a proficient in each of the new studies upon 
which, from one interval to another, he adventured. While otner 
men would have been acquiring a knowledge of one profession, or 
skill in one accomplishment, Leonardo made himself an adept in 
thirty. And it is this wonderful faculty for conquering the 
^difficulties of learning which evidences the complete organization 
-and enlarged capacity of his intellect. 

An incident occurred about this period which augured well 

* Reynolds* Disoourses to the Royal Academy, xii. 
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for the future acbieyements of the joung Florentine as an artist. 
DuriDg one of his periodical visits to the paternal mansion in the 
Yaldarno, he was requested by a neighbour (one of the contiidini 
of Signor Pietro) to paint something, no matter what, upon a 
circular piece of figwood, a raritj in size and smoothness, which 
had been sawn from the stem of an old tree in his garden. The 
boy seems to have been tickled by the eccentric vagueness of the 
request. His imagination was excited to the conception of 
something never dreamt of before, and his hand tasked for its 
embodiment. Three weeks passed by, and he was still closeted 
in his chamber, with his brushes, his palette, and his piece of 
figwood. At length, one evening, after being engaged for many 
hours upon his friendly composition, Leonarlo laid a»ide his 
implements, and we can fancy him flinging his cap up to the 
ceiling, and laughing till the tears glittered down his cheeks, 
as he did so— the painting was finished ! That painting, the cele- 
brated Botella del Mco, is still, we believe, preserved. It is said 
to be a miracle of ingenuity, and, in some sort, of power. Upon it 
Leonardo exhausted every conceivable adjuact of the hideous and 
the repulsive. The beautiful gleams of the twilight, as they 
stole into the chamber in the YaJda^no, are said, according to the 
biographer, to have revealed the form of a loouster-reptiie, such 
as man had never seen before, emerging from its den, its eyes 
malignant and ** dead like a vulture's," its mouth distended, and 
reeking with a greenish moisture, its feet armed with talons and 
grizzled with hair, its loathsome body bristling with spikes, and 
Its legs crouched as if for a spring at the throat of the spectator. 
The hue of the picture was of a cadaverous salmon colour. 
Giorgio Yasari further assures us that Leonardo summoned his 
father into his apartment ; and that, on beholding the reptile, 
which appeared, in the uncertain light of the evening, to be 
actually palpitating with life, Pietro da Vinci recoiled with an 
exclamation of horror. A painiiog of less value was presented to 
the eontadino as a sort of compensation, and the Botella del Fieo 
was purchased for a hundred ducats by a Florentine merchant, 
and subsequently for three hundred by Ludovico the Duke of 
Milan. When engaged upon this singular production, Leonardo 
had secretly collected every description of creeping thing the 
place afforded — ^newts, and adders, and lizards, things of the 
scorpion tribe, and the spider tribe, and the rat tribe ; and, by a 
combination of them all, depicted a creature of the most detestable 
proportions. 

He was not contented, however, with these fantastic labours. 
His aspirations were loftier, and his progress in the art almost 
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equalled his aspirations. Bj assiduous practice, hy a rigid dis- 
cipline, but especially bj the iunate riches of his genius, he 
rapidly outstripped his master Yerocchio in all the qualifications 
most befitting a painter. Insomuch was this superiority mani- 
fested that, having, on one occasion, been directed to introduce 
the figure of an angel into a large picture representing the 
Baptism of Christ, Leonardo executed his task with such con- 
summate ability, that it made the retit of the picture look mean 
by comparison. Erom that moment Messer Andrea Yerocchio 
altogether abandoned the brush in despair — or rather, as Yasari 
expresses it, enraged (jidegnatost), and worked thenceforth exclu-*^ 
sively as a sculptor. The painting is to this moment preserved 
in the Elorentiue Academy, and is an inimitable corroboration 
of the anecdote. In justice to Yerocchio, it must nevertheless be 
remembered, that to his tutorage Leonardo da Yiuci was first 
consigned — that in his studio that great mind first divulged the 
splendour of its inspirations, that there it first held commune 
with the renowned Perugino, the master of the divine Baphael — 
that there, moreover, Leonardo first really established his fame 
by founding the third, or golden age of painting. Eor these 
things has Yerocchio become to us a name for ever venerable. 
The first to recognitse the glory of his pupil, as the mountain-top 
— to employ the majestic metaphor of Shelley — beholds that of 
" the yet unrisen sun," the memory of Andrea Yerocchio is on 
that account sufiused, and, in a manner, actually sanctified by its 
reflex. 

Yery speedily the genius of Leonardo da Yinci became so 
apparent, that it was bruited about the northern principalities of 
the peninsula. The almost bewildering variety of bis accom- 
plishments excited such universal admiration, that his merit grew 
at length into an adage among his, fellow citizens. It was not 
very difficult, therefore, to conjecture, from the peculiar character 
of those times, that a brilliant destiny was dawning upon the 
young painter. A passion for intellectual cultivation had, about 
that epoch, become prevalent throughout the different states of 
Italy — not as an ephemeral fashion, but as a part of the national 
character. Much of this enthusiasm for the revival of literature 
and art was traceable, undoubtedly, to the munificence and 
enlightenment of the Medicis; and the illustrious Cosmo was just 
at that period being more than emulated — was being absolutely 
surpassed, in expenditure and enterprise, by the magnificent 
Lorenzo. Whether it arose from a sentiment of jealousy, or 
from a spontaneous affection for knowledge, it is certain that, 
immediately upon the commencement of these exertions at 
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Florence, a similar course was followed by most of tbe neigh- 
bouring municipalities. Tbej vied with each other in the deco- 
ration of their public edifices, in imparting a classical air to their 
civic festivities, and in assembling together, within their walls, 
tbe most erudite scholars, the most refined artists, and the most 
profound philosophers, who could be seduced thither by flattery, 
or retained bv pecuniary encouragement. Among these Leonardo 
now assumed a very distinguished position. His services were 
courted by many princes, who became solicitous to number among 
,their retainers a man of such precocious celebrity, and to swell 
the sum of their treasures by the productions of his easel. 
Notwithstanding the splendour of the offers made to him by 
these supreme magistrates, Leonardo rejected them all, without 
distinction, as insignificant, and, with characteristic independence, 
made his own selection. The singular letter forwarded by him to 
Ludovico, in 1483, is still visible in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, and shows the delicate quaintness with which a man 
may become his own panegyrist without degenerating into 
egotism. 

Ludovico, sumamed II Moro, not from the darkness of his 
complexion, but from the circumstance of his having chosen a 
mulberry-tree (moro) as his heraldic device, was then reigning 
as Segent of Milan during the minority of his nephew, the Duke 
Giovanni Galeazzo. He accepted the proposition of Da Yinci 
with alacrity; and the latter was speedily established in the 
Milanese court, with a yearly salary of five hundred scudi. The 
exact period at which Leonardo made this important movement 
in his profession has been rendered the subject of considerable 
discussion. By the majority of the historians of art, it is erro- 
neously dated at a little before the close of the fifteenth century ; 
but we are satisfied that Monsignore Sabba da Castiglione is not 
much at fault, when in his Bicordi he states 1483 to be the year 
of the removal, firstly, because of the date of the application 
already mentioned ; and secondly, because as early as 1485 we 
find Leonardo founding an Academy of Arts in Milan, being 
himself invested with the dignity of its president. Another 
mis-statement has likewise crept into several of the biographies 
of our artist, to the effect that he was engaged by Ludovico 
rather as a musician than as a painter — a blunder so enforced by 
repetition, that it is generally regarded as incontrovertible. 
Fuseli, for example, was so unconscious that the matter was in 
any respect doubtful, that he has flippantly attributed the change 
from Florence to Milan, to the circumstances that Leonardo had 
<conBtructed a lyre, and that Ludovico was "a dilettante in 
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music!"* wben it is indisputable tbat not one syllable is men* 
tioned about Da Vinci's skill as a votary of Euterpe in that long 
catalogue of bis acquirements with which be tempted the repre- 
sentative of the house of Sforza, and the original of which letter 
is, as we have already remarked, still preserved in manuscript. 
The assertion, however — originating in no lesser authority, it 
must be confessed, than Yasari himself — has been for ever set at 
rest by the satisfactory and conclusive arguments given by the 
most recent of Da Vinci's biographers t— arguments which are 
not the less valuable or definitive from being written with a 
strictly logical sequence. 

On his arrival in the capital of Lombardy, Leonardo had just 
entered upon the fourth decade of his existence, and consequently 
the seventeen years during which he continued at Milan, under 
the patronage of U More, must be considered as doubly memor- 
able — memorable because they embraced the period when his 
body and his frame were in their ripe maturity, and poemorable 
because they witnessed the most remarkable of his many extra* 
ordinary achievements. Among the first, as it certainly was among- 
the most distinctly unprecedented of these labours, undertaken by 
Da Vinci at the instigation of the Begent Ludovico, was the 
equestrian statue of Francisco Sforza, which he projected, and 
what is more, actually commenced. From the colossal propor- 
tions of this monument, it was regarded by the more scientific 
of his contemporaries as a homeless effort, endeavouring to cast it 
in bronze. Yet the daring mind of the artist was undeterred by 
these clamours — he proceeded. Luca Paccioli, who exclaims 
elsewhere of Leonardo that " he excelled in every way — 
Apelles, Myron, and Folycletes," assures us that the statue of 
Francisco was ultimately fabricated, although measuring no less 
than seventy-two feet in height, and weighing no less than two 
hundred thousand pounds. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of 
the reasons given by Paccioli to account for the total disappear- 
ance of a piece of bronze-work of such enormous dimensions,, 
namely, that it was broken up and melted after the revolution of 
14d9, we cannot but regard the whole statement as improbable 
and incredible. According to the majority of the memorialists, 
it is maintained that the scheme never proceeded further than the 
model, from the disinclination of the local government to attempt 
an enterprise which was certain to require such costly disburse- 
ments. And the correctness of this statement is only the more 

• FnseU*! Works. Edition 1831. Vol. ui. p. 191. 
t Brows*! Life of Leonardo, p. S8. 
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assured by a passage which occurs in the Bicordi of Sabba da 
Castiglione, describiDg how that nobleman had beheld the bowmen 
of Oascony using the model of the colossal horse as a target for 
their arrows. Howeyer much Leonardo's intentions may have- 
been frustrated in this instance, it is indisputable that he found 
numberless opportuuities for the display of ois powers ; and that, 
with the adroitness of a courtier, as well as with the facility of a • 
versatile and cultivated intellect, he employed those opportunities 
precisely as occasion required, for the use of his fellow-citizens,. 
or for the amusement of his benefactor. 

A beautiful incident occurred in 1489, which evinced the poeti-^ 
cal imagination and the mechanical science of Leonardo da Vinci 
in a striking manner. It was upon the marriage of the young^ 
Duke Giovanni Galeazzo to Donna Isabella of Arragou. Amonc; 
the various pageantries with which that ceremony was enlivened,, 
one outshone all the rest in magnificence and singularity, and it 
was conceived by the fertile fancy of the renowned Florentine 
painter. 

Happily, the details of this inimitably graceful fUte have 
been recorded by the contemporary pen of Monsignore Sabba 
da Castiglione. A sort of elaer Pepys in his way, Sabba da 
Castiglione has preserved to us, in all the freshness of quotidian 
memoranda, whatever was most agreeable, or most worthy of 
remembrance, in connexion with the brilliant court of Ludovico. 
His Mieordi — so minute, so garrulous, so exquisite in its parti- 
cularity — may almost be regarded as t\ie Morning Post of the 
fifteenth century. From the authentic pages of the Monsignore, 
therefore, we acquire a vivid conception of this, among many 
other gorgeous festivities Late on the even- 
ing of the day upon which the august nuptials had been cele-^ 
brated, according to our reporter of Castiglione, the nobles 
and dames are summoned bv the sound of bugles to an open 
theatre, constructed after tne fashion of the ancient amphi- 
theatres, attached to the ducal palace of Milan. Silver tripods, 
bearing vessels of porphyry, are disposed at intervals between the 
benches; under the tripods are torches of cedar-wood; in the 
vessels of porphyry are burning aromatic gums and incense. By 
thid arrangement of the decorations, as well as by the gradual- 
dosing in of twilight, a subdued and fluctuating light is produced,, 
which not only renders the jewellery and costume of the specta- 
tors unusually picturesque, but materially assists the illusion. A 
buzz from the assemblage — a pattering of rose-hlossoms upon the 
arras carpeting — ^it is the bridegroom leading the bride to the 
seat of dignity — both of them robed in white velvet, slashed with 
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vIolMi silk, and cinctured with clotli of gold — ^botK crowned with 
flowers. Another murmur rises from the assembly— it is Leon- 
ardo, seated under one of the tripods, holding in his hand a golden 
lyre of his own construction, shaped like a horse's skull, upon 
which, say the Italian chroniclers, he played with such ravishing 
melody as to be accounted the finest extemporaneous performer 
I of his age. His fingers are upon the strings — ^there is a death- 
like silence — ^his hand strays over the instrument deftly, playfully, 
winningly, as though he would decoy the wandering spirits of the 
air ; — there is a modulation in the melody — it is sorrowful, it is 
weeping : and now it rolls upwards — higher — it gains enthusiasm 
— it soars ! Brightly twinkle the stars overhead. A cry of 
wonder bursts from the assembly — one of those stars seems to 
forsake its place in the heavens — it rushes downwards — ^it ap- 
proaches them — it is a moon. The orb floats over the theatre to 
the rippling of the strings upon the golden skull. The globe 
opens, and the god Mercury is revealed in its centre — ^his feet 
winged, his caduceus in his hand — he chaunts a bridal song — the 
epithalamium of Qiovanni Galeazzo. The planet closes and is 
replaced by another — from it emerges Yenus, girdled with the 
zone of love — her tones are more impassioned and sapphic. After 
Venus, Mars, with the god in his battle harness — his bridal verse 
is chivalrous and lusty. Then the Pather of Olympus, grasping 
his baleful thunderbolts — his voice being solemn and majestic. 
And lastly, afber Jupiter, Saturn, the sad and venerable. Then, 
while the planets are revolving in concentric circles above the 
theatre, like five gigantic moons — while the golden lyre is 
breathing like an anthem under the fingers of its master — a 
bright light illumines the whole city, a thousand bonfires are 
ignited, the bells in the turrets are ringing, their clamour is 
drowned in the acclamations of the multitude, and the optical 

delusion of Leonardo is completed So much for 

Sabba da Castiglione, the Pepys of Tuscany ; and so much, also, 
for that Bicordi which we have termed the Morning Fost of the 
fifteenth century. 

While carrying out this exquisite and eccentric spectacle, the 
artist was aided only in one particular — the poetiy being the 
efi'usion of his friend Belincionni. By such devices be contrived 
to diversify the more durable and splendid achievements of his 
intellect; or, as has been oddly, yet we think happily, said of 
him, " If he could talk precious stones, like the princess in the 
Arabian tale, he could also talk brilliant and evanescent blos- 
«onis.'* A recent commentator upon the character of Shakspere, 
Mr. Salph Waldo Emerson, has observed that the Bard of Nature 
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could accomplisli "great things greatly — little things subordi- 
natelj." The same may be said of Leonardo. If he penned a 
treatise, it was marked by sobriety and acumen. If he built a 
toy, it was a toy — gaudy, dazzling, and perishable. 

Much as our artist achieved in affording entertainment to the 
Milanese, the period of his official sojourn amongst them was 
marked more especially and particularly by .the useful em- 
ployment of his abilities. Besides imparting a novel kind of 
grandeur to the ceremonials of the court, he completed many 
works substantially advantageous to the citizens. He con- 
trived, moreover, by a felicitous arrangement of his exertions, to 
gratify at the same moment the homely ambition of the com- 
munity, and the princely appetite for luxury which characterised 
Ludovico. While he assisted, for example, in effecting an 
improvement in domestic architecture, by the revival of the 
Grecian style and the rejection of the Gothic, he propitiated the 
affections of the Eegent by his inimitable portraits of Cecilia 
Gallerani and Lucrezia Crevelli. Instead of evincing his pleasure 
at the masterly manner in which the features of his two beautiful 
favourites had been delineated, by a pecuniary reward such as 
might be bestowed upon a journeyman, H Moro, as a graceful 
token of regard, presented the painter with a small estate situated 
near the Porta Yercellina. And Leonardo had worthily merited 
this munificent donation. Not satisfied with enriching the city 
with the productions of his atelier^ he beautified it with enormous 
structures, and increased its salubrity by the manner in which he 
caused those structures to be employed. During the very year 
which was rendered memorable by the death of Lorenzo de 
Medici, namely, in 1492, Leonardo da Yinci achieyed a victory in 
the science of engineering hitherto deemed impracticable, by 
connecting together the canals of Tesin and Mortesana. By the 
construction of this celebrated aqueduct, a channel extending to 
the length of two hundred miles conyeyed the waters of the river 
Adda to the battlements of Milan, and thereby, and in perpetuity, 
conferred a boon beyond all price upon its inhabitants. Encou- 
raged by the successful issue of this undertaking, Leonardo 
projected works of yet greater magnitude ; he proposed to deepen 
the bed of the Amo^ and propounded a scheme by which he 
pledged himself to lift up the whole bulk of the cathedral church 
of San Lorenzo, while the foundations were being strengthened. 
With the exception, howeyer, of the plan by which he rendered 
the navigation of the Adda between Brizzio and Frezzo more 
practicable, his abilities as an engineer received, just then, no 
further encouragement. 
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It was in the forty-eightli year of his age, otherwise in 1497, 
that Leonardo da Vinci realised the glorious auguries of his 
youth, by commencing one of those rare masterpieces of human 
iDventioD, which defy imitation, while they ensure for the memory 
of their creators an uuiversal and almost uubounded homage. 
Probably before the twelve months had elapsed, this memorable 
production was finished, and the moist glories of the fresco 
painting of the " Lord's Supper " beamed in all their original 
perfection from the inner wall of the monastery. The subject 
was ' treated * by the command of Ludovico il Moro, and at the 
time of its completion was the largest painting that had ever 
been attempted. It caused the renown of Leonardo to travel 
over the civilised world, and raised him to the very pinnacle of 
his profession. Standing now within the refectory of the 
Dominican convent of the Santa Maria della Grazia, and 
beholding only the shreds of the superb picture, which mildews 
have blotched, and ignorance has mutilated, and accident has 
ravaged, it is still possible to descry glimpses of that beauty, 
which, in the very worst of the random copies taken before the 
orig^'nal was destroyed, demands and obtains our admiration. It 
is still possible to authenticate those copies by the comparison of 
them with the fragments yet unobliterated ; and it is possible, 
while lamenting the erasure of such consummate excellence of 
form, and hue, and expression, and grouping, and dramatic 
narrative — and of such unutterable grandeur of treatment, 
because of such exquisite simplicity of conception — it is possible, 
even then, to find a solace in the crumbling plaster and the 
curling paint, seeing thai^ they testify how assuredly the memory 
of a great artist will survive, without diminution, the destruction 
of his masterpieces. They declare to us that the genius of art is 
independent of all perishable things, as far as its perpetual cele« 
bration is coneemed; that canvas may rot thread by thread, 
that marble may be splintered into atoms, that walls may become 
prostrate, and pigments fade away like bruised flowers ; but that 
the spirit of tne genius which has been lavished upon those 
materials shall remain unforgotten, in defiance of the friction of 
time and of the corrosion of the elements. They proclaim, more- 
over, that artistic genius has about it such an indestructible 
vitality, that it shall renew itself, and multiply the sureties of 
its immortality in the mere transcripts of others — that its very 
shadow or reflection shall be a guarantee of its remembriince. 

Although we have said that glimpses of the original painting 
may be detected to this day, by the more vigilaut spectator, it 
must, nevertheless, be acknowledged that those glimpses are little 
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better than microscopic. So complete has been tbe destruction 
of this wonderful picture, that it is absolutely impossible to decide 
whether it was originally produced in oil, fresco, or tempera. 
And the causes of this wholesale obliteration were, most cer* 
tainly, more than sufficient to account for its rapid and perma- 
nent disappearance. To the defective character of the stucco 
which formed the tablet of Leonardo, must be added the unlucky 
experiments of the artist himself, in the colours employed upon 
its execution. How far those experiments interfered with the 
preservation of the ^' Last Supper " may be conjectured from the 
circumstance that, while the work was completed in 1498, it was 
almost entirely effaced as early as 1540, and that, too, by the 
simple operation of the atmosphere. 

Leonardo is said to have painted the heads of the apostles 
immediately after pencilling the outlines of the composition, 
reserving the countenance of Christ till the end. Upon the 
features of the more conspicuous of the disciples, however, he 
exhausted all his notions of the ^ajestic; insomuch that on 
coming to the allotted climax, he could not form to himself an 
idea sufficiently grand and beautiful for the visage of an incarnate 
Qod. Even his imagination, stirred as it ever was with '' the 
divine afflatus" most requisite in grappling with the sublime, 
even his imagination shrank abashed and confounded before the 
memory of a Bedeeming Deity — before the thought of those 
loving eyes which had turned reproachfully on Simon Barjonah ; 
of tlmt brow, awful in its placidness, which had rained a bloody 
sweat in the garden by the brook of Cedron ; of those lips which 
had cried aloud on Golgotha, *' Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani P *' 
Before that tremendous ideal the adoring mind of Leonardo con- 
fessed its impotence. He had not the audacity to attempt any 
elaborated portraiture ; but, yielding to the advice of his friend 
Bernardo Zenale, contented himself with lightly sketching in the 
features which his presumption had once dreamed of perfecting. 
The adroitness with which he thus slurred over the arch-difficulty 
in the fresco has been compared, not inaptly, to the famous sub- 
terfuge of Timanthes in veiling the face of Agamemnon, in his 
representation of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Still, the little 
which his hand dared to depict of the head of Jesus Christ is so 
admirable, as to have induced Bichardson to remark that ** the 
part remaining visible is wonderfully finished:"* though, pre- 
eminently noble as was the expression of that august visage, Da 
Vinci himself, if we may credit the assertion of Gio Ghirardo de 

* Richa(daon*8 Treatises on PaintiDg. YoL ill. p. 36. 
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BoBBi, pronounced it to be " imperfect." The brush of Bellotti, 
who in 1726 renovated (?) the entire production, presumed to 
tamper with that solemn and merely hinted countenance. 

Already there have been so many, and such inimitable, 
descriptions of the " Lmt Sapper^' by Da Vinci — (called strangely 
enougn by Mr. Addison, the '* Marriage of Cana," and by Mr. 
Hoscoe, less erroneously, the " Institution of the Sacrament") — 
already there have been so many commentaries upon the peculiar 
manner of its treatment, that we abstain from giving an analysis 
which might, not unreasonably, be regarded as superfluous. 
Whosoever may be solicitous to scrutinize the picture through 
the magnifying glass of professional criticism, or may be anziouB 
to appreciate the extraordinary art exhibited in the arrangement 
of tne composition, will do well to refer to the elegant classifica> 
tion penned by Ghirardo de Eossi, the annotator mentioned in 
the last paragraph ; or, supposing that catalogue to be unattain- 
able, to peruse the admirable lecture by Barry, in which he par- 
ticularises, one by one, the different merits of the fresco ; the 
genius displayed in the portraiture of the several apostles ; and, 
most of all, the power evinced in the delineation of the Bedeemer. 
It must be remarked, moreover, that these observatioDS of Barry 
derive a particular interest from the circumstance that he was 
possibly the last Englishman who saw the original painting before 
it was irrecoverably scraped away by the blundering knife of 
Fietro Mazzi.* Every one who has hitherto commented upon 
this great production — the greatest of all the achievements of 
Leonardo! — has enlarged upon the extraordinary animation 
expressed in the grouping, upon the equable distiibution of the 
lignts and shadows, upon the absolute completeness of the picture 
as a design, and especially upon the marvellous depth and variety 
of emotions indicated in the thirteen physiognomies. Yet, when 
the intense and unwearying application of the artist is borne in 
mind — when it is remembered that the very subordinate items 
in the fresco were the result of the most profound deliberation — 
when due consideration is given to the minute and scrupulous 
devotion with which the roaster-hand of Leonardo was applied to 
the undertaking, the wonder will cease, and the enigma will 
appear no longer inexplicable. 

As an illustration of the earnestness with which he devoted his 
whole intellect to the completion of his ehef-d^ceuvre, may be 
adduced the accounts furnished by the different biographers, of 
ihe manner in which the head of Judas Iscariot was portrayed. 

* Bsitt's Leeture on Design. Bohn^s Bditiooi p. 128. 
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According to these authorities^ Da Vinci was determined to 
express in the features of the traitorous diaciple, the utmost 
amount of villanj and turpitude of which the human visage is 
susceptihle ; he resolved to render that one face the concentration 
of meanness and depravity — the mirror, so to speak, of the most 
abjsmal atrocity. To accomplish this, the artist saw that it was 
necessary to surpass his imagination by appealing at once to 
Nature, or rather, by appealiug to that distortion of Nature 
which is discoverable in the more infamous localities of a populous 
city. Impressed with this couviction, he explored the rookeries 
of Milan, searchiog everywhere for a visage sufficiently treach* 
erous and execrable to be accepted as a model for the betrayer. 
For days, for weeks, the search of the painter was ineffectual ; 
he found no face which, to his exacting fancy, appeared to be 
capable of representing that monster of humanity. He in vain 
made expeditions into the prisons and peuiteutiaries of the 
Milanese, penetrating into the vilest quarters — ^tbe Sdiut Q-ileses 
and the Whitechapels of Tuscany — nowhere could he discern the 
looked-for double of the Iscariot. Meanwhile the refectory of the 
Dominican convent was littered with the implements of the 
studio, and disfigured with the unsightly beams and cords of a 
temporary scaifoiding. The brethren became impatient at the 
discomfort thus prolonged into the pleasant hours of their refec- 
tion. Asceticism itself was proof against any annoyance but 
that which disturbed the serenity of its appetite, obstructed the 
diniog-room, and endangered the cookery ! The Prior became the 
mouthpiece of this monastic indignation. He waylaid Leonardo 
and importuned him with remonstrances. Looking upon the 
picture, it almost seemed, as a thing merely requiring time for the 
laying on of so much pigment upon so much plaster, he became 
irritated whenever the artist paused from his labours, his eyelids 
closed, and the palette strung upon his thumb, in one of his 
intervals of reverie or inspiration. Argument was futile: the 
scaffolding was there — the fresco was unlinished — the refectory 
was in confusion: these facts, incontrovertible in themselves, 
amounted, in the estimation of the Prior, to a stupendous 
grievance. At length the latter, in the extremity of his impa- 
tience, complained of the procrastination to Ludovico. On 
bearing of this ungenerous proceeding, Da Vinci whimsically 
bethought himself of an expedient whereby his future tranquillity 
might be ensured. In a conversation witb II Moro^ he explained 
the actual reason for bis delay, and threatened to relieve himself 
from the chance of further annoyance by tracing the likeness 
of the Dominican superior in the character of Judas Iscariot. 
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Dreadiog the possibility of such a retaliation, and abashed by the 
derision excited against himself by the threat, the Prior became 
very speedily reconciled to the delay, and to, what was worse 
than tne delay, its consequence — the scaffolding. In this cir- 
cumstance has originated the tradition, that Leonardo actually 
delineated the friar as the criminal apostle. But, beyond the 
fact recorded by all contempoi^ary writers, that the countenance 
of the Dominican was about the very last Da Vinci would have 
chosen as the countenance of an Iscariot, the thing was lite- 
rally impossible ; for, in order to have acted, thus, vindictiveness 
was necessary, and vindictiveness was not in the nature of 
Leonardo. 

A signal act of reverence to the genius which had evoked this 
wonderful painting, occurred in 1796, in the refectory of Santa 
Maria della Grazia. During his immortal campaigns in Italy, 
young Bonaparte entered that chamber and, having gazed with 
profound interest upon the ruins of the fresco, there, upon his 
knees, wrote an order of the day, directing that the apartment 
should be held sacred from military occupation. Although that 
beautiful incident did not prevent the French cavalry from stabling 
their horses in the dining-room, or from firing their bullets at 
the apostles, and even at the dim effigy of the Bedeemer, it so far 
mitigates the blame attached to the invading army, that we ean 
almost listen with amazement to the foolish vagueness with which 
Mr. Brown observes, that "the brutality of the soldiery sooti 
completed what the ignorance of the priesthood and the ravagea 
of time had commenced." * "When it is borne in recollection 
that the feet of Christ and of several of the disciples had been 
cut away by the Dominicans for the purpose of increasing & 
doorway, and that the whole surface of tne wall was flecked with 
blotches of damp, it must be acknowledged that time ' and the 
priesthood had left but little enough for '* the brutality of the 
soldiery " to obliterate. Beyond the extenuation afforded to the 
military profession by thin anecdote of Napoleon, it must not be 
forgotten that, in 1807, Prince Eugene Beauhamais, then viceroy 
of the kingdom of Italy, engaged Giuseppi Bossi to. take au 
accurate copy of the " Lord's Supper '* in mosaic — ^a proceeding 
the more laudable from the scarcity of the copies by Lomazzo, by 
Oggioiti, by Luino, by Monsignori, and by Santagostino, as well 
as from, the costliness of the celebrated engravings by Frey, by 
"Wagner, and by the Chevalier Baphael Morghen. Among the 
ruthless spoliations of warfare, the care thus manifested for the 

* Brown's Life of Leonardo, p. 88. 
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preservation of a single painting, and that painting very nearly 
effaced, becomes to ns an act peculiarlj worthy of commendation. 
It would seem as if, after a lapse of three centuries, and in a 
period of political conflagration, the genius which was imprinted 
upon the wall had extended its ^gis over its decaying ruins, and 
had transformed a ccenaeulum into a sanctuary. 

Shortly after Leonardo had established his supremacy as an 
artist by the completion of the roarvellous composition in which 
the lips of the Incarnate God appeared to be articulating those 
solemn and pathetic words, ** Amen, dioo vohis quia unus vestrum 
fne traditurus est "<~his fortunes were altogether changed by a 
series of military and political catastrophes. The excessive ambi- 
tion of Ludovico II More proved to be not only the destruction 
of himself, but the misfortune of Tuscany. Desirous, without 
doubt, of rivalling Lorenzo the Magnificent by the splendour of 
his marital alliances, the iiegent, in 1493, negotiated a marriage 
between his niece, Bianca Maria Sforza, and the Austrian Em- 
peror, Maximilian. During the subsequent year. King Charles 
VIII. of France descended upon Ittuy, and soon id'terwards 
Giovanni Ghilleazzo, the youthful Duke of Milan, suddeuly 
expired. Notwithstanding the insinuation of Guicciardini, we 
are by no means disposed to credit the assertion that Ludovico 
caused his nephew to be assassinated by the administration of 
poison, especiiuly as that assertion is uncorroborated by anything 
like well-authenticated evidence. The suddenness of the demise 
of Giovanni, coupled with the circumstance of its occurring at 
Buch a marvellously convenient juncture, seems at first, it is true, 
to justify suspicion; but the thought that on no other occasion 
has crime of any sort been attributed to U More, and the reflec- 
tion that, from the distinguished position occupied by himself in 
the government, there was virtually no utility whatever in brand- 
ing himself with the guilt of homicide, induce us to regard the 
imputation as altogether unproven, and to dismiss the mere idea 
of it as improbable. However this may be, immediately upon 
the decease of his unfortunate nephew, Ludovico assumed the 
ducal crown ; and, in consequence of his usurpation, war was at 
once declared against him by King Louis XII. of France, who 
bad shortly betbre succeeded to the throne, his predecessor, 
Charles VIIL, having died without children. Ttie casw btilU 
advanced by the former monarch, was the declaration of a claim 
to the Duchy of Milan by virtue of his grandmother, Valentina 
Yisconti, a lineal descendant from the founder Qf the Sforza 
dynasty. Que campaign was sufiLcient to subvert the power of 
Ludovico U Moro. nia army was overwhelmed by the superior 
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forces of his antagonist ; he himself, after a number of vicissi- 
tudes, was captured and imprisoned in the Ch&teau de Loches, in 
Touraiue ; and there the accomplished and once puissant prince 
ultimately perished in the wretchedness of captivity. 

Ou the discomfiture of his protector, Leonardo was formally 
introduced to the conqueror ; and, as the readiest means of pro- 
pitiating the favour of Louis, presented him with the portraits of 
two virgins, subjects which he always treated with a touch of 
matchless beauty. As a token of his pleasure, the French sove- 
reign settled a pension upon the artist ; and, in addition to that, 
presented him with certain rights of property in those canals 
of the Mortesana which his industry had so materially improved. 
It was upon the entrance of Louis XII. into the vanquished 
city, and not in celebration of an interview with his successor, 
Prancis I., that Da Yinci displayed his cunning as a mechanician, 
by the fabrication of his celebrated automaton. The illusion ia 
thus described by historians : As the king, say they, was crossing 
the vestibule of the palace, a lion of vast proportions emerged 
from behind a curtain at the extremity of the hall ; it advanced 
deliberately towards the porch, paused, fawned upon the feet of 
Louis, raised itself upon its buttocks, and, tearing open its breast, 
revealed a carved escutcheon emblazoned with the nower-de-luce. 
By such costly and elaborate compliments, did the Florentine 
enforce the fascination ot his personal address, and extend his 
reputation as a courtier. 

Although Leonardo was subjected to considerable annoyance 
from the prolonged occupation of Milan by the French soldiery — 
and although he was frequently compelled, by the casualties of the 
hour, to change his residence, and sometimes even to seek repose 
beyond the fortifications of the city in the little Melzi Villa, 
situated at Yaprio, half way on the road to Bergamo — he was 
nevertheless particularly addicted, at this period, to the indul- 
gence of one of his most characteristic whims. We allude to 
his passion for studying the variations of the human countenance 
luder every species of circumstance — whether agitated by emotion, 
inane with imbecility, grotesque, odd, grave, lugubrious, fantastic, 
or, what was most agreeable of all to our painter, bewitching 
from its exceeding comeliness. Such was his enthusiasm in this 
scrutiny, that he occasionally walked beside the tumbrils in which 
the criminals were being dragged to execution, noting, either in 
the pallor or distortion of their features, the workings of horror 
or rt^morse, or, that most appalling of all expressions, the expres- 
sion of con«ciuu8 depravity. Sometimes, again, he would loiter 
through the streets, on the alert lor every whimsical and eccentric 
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physiognomy, smothering bis merriment whenever he encountered 
a face peculiarly droll or bizarre^ and retiring into a doorway to 
sketch it on his tablets in the first flush of bis hilarity. Mar- 
vellous as it may appear when we consider the grandeur, the 
majesty, the purity, aud the almost sublime holiness of the style 
of this great painter, it is, nevertheless, true that be was one of 
the most inimitable of caricaturists. Those who have never 
glanced through a portfolio of his comic drawings, faithfully 
transcribed frotu the original either by the auooymous French- 
man, M. le C. de C, or by the congenial pencil of Wenceslaus 
Hollar, — those who only know him by his Madonna upon the knees 
of Saint Anne, by his Madonna with the Dewy Ftowers, by his 
cartoon of Adam and Eve in the moment of Ihrnptation, by his 
Magdalene, his Leda, his Bomana, his Medusa, or his Daughter of 
Herodias, — those especially who are only familiar with his artistic 
powers through the exquisite picture of Christ disputing with the 
Pharisees,* which is preserved in the National G-aliery (No. 18), 
can have no conception of the extravagant drollery of his carica- 
tures — ^faces gluttonous, lecherous, truculent, mincing, iuflamed, 
attenuated, supercilious, cringing, bloated, cadaverous, and always 
to a monstrous exaggeration — laces Quixotic in expression and 
Hudibrastic in form — faces as odious as those of Yahoos, and as 
unhuman as those of Houyhnhnms ; bottle-nOi*ed, beetle-browed, 
full and carbuncular in chin, prodigal of eye, and casually devoid 
of some perfectly indispensable feature, it is impossible to open 
one of these portfolios without poring over its pages, as we have 
pored over them, until the whole heart has been sunned and 
mellowed with laughter. Da Fresnoy acknowledged the excel- 
lence of the practice which produced these inimitable and pre- 
posterous outlines, where he commends that same practice to 
his professional readers, bidding them mark the features of the 
passers-by in a crowded thoroughfare : — 

'* Ferqae vias, yaltus hotninam, motusqae notabia 
Libertate sua proprios, poaitasqae iiguras 
Ex seae ladles, ut inoiMerTataa, liabebis." f 

* By some UDacoonntable blunder, the late gifted artist, Mr. Haydon, took it 
into his head, while writing the analytic and historical article on fainting, in 
the KncyclopiBdia Britannioa (vuL xn. pp. ($1)3—730), to call this plCwUre, not 
** Christ in the Synagogue,** but *' Christ and the Doctors ;" and thereupon he 
aaks, in a tone of the most supercilious impertinence, ** why Christ, who disputed 
with the doctors at twelve years of age, should be larger in person and head than 
the doctors, who are sixty ?** A fault there is, unquestionably, but it is a fault on 
the part of Leonardo^ commentator— the old men iu the background being neither 
doctors, nor apostles, nor evangelists — but phaiisees. 

t H. Charles Alphonse Du Kresnoy's Arte C^raphica, y. i^O, 
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Another amusing practice with Leonardo was to watch the num- 
berless distortions of the visage caused bj excessive gaiety. For 
the better gratification of this pleasant conceit, he would now and 
then invite a company of boors to a merry-making in his orchard^ 
presiding himself at their rustic banquets, and tickling his guests 
into risibftity by the drollest anecdotes, the broadest jokes, and 
the most amiable absurdities. Often may he have sat thus enjoy- 
. ing the blithe looks of the peasantry, sprawling back perchance 
upon the grass to pelt the ripe apples from the boughs, and noting, 
between whiles, the progressive effects of the facetious. In thia 
affection for natural merriment, we can detect something more 
than idle pastime ; we can perceive in it the indications of a 
genial and sinless heart. Besides which, Leonardo invariably 
turned these quaint carousals to advantage; he gathered from 
them materials to be afterwards revived in his more serious avoca- 
tions, turning the commonest things into the most precious by a 
species of mental alchemy — as Nature, that true Bosicrucian, 
resolves the excrescence of the oyster into a pearl. 

From the disturbances which unhappily ensued among the 
Milanese in consequence of the French invasion, Leonardo viras 
at length compelled to forsake Lombardy, and on the dawning of 
the sixteenth century had again established himself in Florence. 
He was welcomed to his birthplace, with the honours due to his 
celebrity, by the chief magistrate, Pietro Soderini, who, on the 
banishment of Pietro de Medici, had been nominated G-onfalo- 
niere Perpetuo. Almost immediately upon his arrival, Da Vinci 
was formally commissioned by the Senate to decorate a portioa 
of the council-chamber with allegorical and historical paintings. 
His companion in the undertaking was a young man just then 
rising in public estimation — Michelangelo Buonarotti. Here it 
was, possibly, that the genius of Leonardo da Yinci shone forth 
with its utmost brightness, for here it was that that genius was 
brought into direct rivalship with one of the grandest intellects 
Ood ever vouchsafed to mortal. And Leonardo passed, without 
any diminution to hia fame, through the ordeal of that rivalship 
with Buonarotti — a circumstance the more extraordinary, con- 
sidering that the former was approaching his sixtieth summer, 
whereas the latter was scarcely thirty. Nothing, indeed, was 
wanting to excite emulation in these remarkable competitors — 
the one possessing originality in its very lustihood, the other 
having cultivated his powers to their utmost maturity; — ^the 
one solicitous to preserve the precedency which he had already 
obtained, the other ambitious of acquiring renown by snatching 
the crown from his venerable predecessor. Out of this noble 
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competition came those two celebrated cartoons which elicited 
the admiration of their contemporaries, but which were unhappily 
destined to a very early destruction. The cartoon of Michelangelo 
was illustrative of an episode in the siege of Pisa by the Fioren- 
tines ; it represented, in fact, a party of soldiers surprised while 
bathing, and was marked by the vigour which afterwards became^ 
manifest in his more gigantic compositions. The most con- 
spicuous excellence appears to have been the introduction of 
several naked figures of infinite grace and of surprising power. 
The cartoon of Leouardo, originally intended to adorn the ralazzo* 
Yecchio, was an equestrian combat, portraying the discomfiture 
of the famous Italian soldier, the Condottiere Niecolo Ficcinino. 
It was characterised by a robust energy and a masculine anima- 
tion. One group ot infantry and cavalry wrestling for a banner 
— a group pyramidical in design and singularly forcible in con* 
eeption — has been rendered familiar to posterity by countless^ 
engravings taken from the sketch by Rubens, or from the antique 
prints of Yeneziano, Antonio, or Edelynck. In the representa- 
tion by Antonio, called among the dealers in art Le9 Cfrimpeurs,. 
it will be perceived that the horses themselves are participating, 
in the struggle, their teeth and hoofs vieing with the swords and 
lances of the human antagonists. Both these inimitable produc- 
tions were unfortunately destroyed during the intestine wars 
which ravaged Tuscany ; but it is certain, from the uuanimous- 
assurances of those who were lucky enough to behold them while 
exhibiting at Florence, as well as from the simple but siguificant 
fact that the opinions of those spectators were balanced as to> 
their superiority, that they must have been masterpieces worthy 
of that majestic emulation. It was a renewal of the Yirgilian 
conflict between Dares and Entellus — between the athlete, vene* 
rable alike from his age and his victories, and the gladiator^ 
dauntless at once from the ripeness of his manhood aud the 
supremacy of his ambition. The one powerful in retrospect, the 
other in anticipation ; the one unconquerable in repute, the other 
unassailable in vigour. 

**Ille, pedum melior motu, fretasqae jayentA, 
Hie, membrifl et mole yidens.*** 

It is by such rivalries that the miracles of human valour, and 
wisdom, and eloquence, have been, on diiferent occasions, evoked ;. 
that the voluptuous Edward lY. and Warwick the King-maker 
were aroused to a display of prowess as terrible as that of the- 

* iBneid, t. 430. 
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Gredan demigods ; that Burke and Sheridan were inspired with 
oratory not unworthy of Demosthenes ; that Newton and Leibnitz 
were animated to such profound and successful researches as 
eclipsed even the most brilliant achievements of preceding philo- 
sophers. In the instance of Leonardo and Michelangelo, the 
emulation was enhanced by its peculiar publicity as well as by 
the historical character of their joint undertaking. Florence was 
the amphitheatre ; the civic council-chamber was the arena ; the 
municipal government were the judges of the competitors; the 
most enlightened among the inhabitants of Tuscany were the 
spectators. That the result of this extraordinary contest was 
beyond the expectations even of the more sanguine citizens, is 
testified by the boundless and unexceptionable applause awarded 
to the cartoons. The casualties of a civil commotion have pre- 
vented posterity from deciding for themselves as to the justice or 
injustice of that universal approval; but contemporary writers 
have afforded it the most decisive corroboration by their candid 
and spontaneous panegyrics. Benvenuto Cellini has gone so far 
as to designate these drawings *Hhe school of the world'* — la 
scuola del mondo* an expression more pregnant with praise than 
the most studied euloj<ium. Baldinucci goes still further, main- 
taining t that after their production, the works even of Masaccio 
were scarcely worthy of remembrance. And in addition to this 
may be cited the emphatic declaration of M. Quatremere de 
Quincy, who observes, that the cartoon of Buonarotti, and his 
'' Holy Family," at once established his reputation as the first 
artist in designing — '^Acquirent alors a (lui)'la reputation du 
premier de tons les dessinateurs" X This last commendation, it 
must be observed, id, moreover, an indirect panegyric upon the 
equestrian combat of Da Yinci, seeing that it was in no way out- 
shone by its juxtaposition with such an astonishing original. 

During his residence at Florence, according to a very general 
belief, Leonardo wa^ visited by the immortal Eaphael d'lJrbino. 
Dating their interview at 1503, the latter must then have been 
in his twentieth year, a period particularly fitted for the reception 
of those opinions by which the whole of a man's after-career is 
coloured. Whether, indeed, this personal intercourse between 
Baphael and Leonardo is actual or merely supposititious, it is 
altogether beyond dispute that Raphael owed much of bis own 
development as a painter to the contemplation of the works of 

* Yita di Benvennto Cellini. Lib. i. cap. ii. p. 46. 
f Opera di Filippo Baldinucci. Vol. vi. p. 230. 
"^ Biographie Uiiiyenelle. Tom. xzviii. p. 579. 
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Leonardo. The fact has beea recorded bj Barry, where he 
obseryes, that ''from his (LeoDardo's) works, Giorgione and Era 
Bartolomeo formed their beautiful style of colouring and relievo, 
and Saphael his taste for the expressive, and for diversity of 
character;"* and it has, in addition to this, been admirably ex- 
pressed in a single sentence by Sir Joshua Beynolds : ** Baphael,'^ 
says he, '' began by imitating implicitly the manner of Fietro 
Perugino, under whom he studied — he soon imitated the grand 
outline of Michael Angelo — ^he learnt the manner of using 
colours from the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Fra Barto- 
lomeo." t It was not merely in*the use of colours, however, that 
the Florentine tutored the divine and inspired mind of Urbino, 
as the remark of Barry has already partially indicated. ' In deli- 
cacy of expression, in purity of sentiment, in vividness of deline- 
ation, his mind became as a chalice, from which Baphael imbibed 
the nectar of inspiration. Nor could he have made a happier 
selection. As a competent authority has well remarked, among 
the creations of all his contemporaries, those of Leonardo were 
his fittest model : '' II semble que si Maphael avait eu a se donner 
un ieul modele parmi les outrages de ses contemporaines, il aundf 
ckoisi les muvres de Leonardo,^* X ^l^us is it that one intellect 
in its adolescence acquires a precocious ripeness from accumu- 
lating the nourishment of example from its predecessors ; thus is 
it that one artist produces more mellowed and perfected com* 
positions, by inoculating himself with the more estimable pecu- 
liarities of another ; thus is it that he frequently rises above hia 
master in the splendour and multiplicity of his works, as the 
grafting of a shoot unon a youn? and naturally exuberant stock 
ensures a still more navorous and prolific fruitage. 

Circumstances succeeded each other about this time which 
graduallv estranged Leonardo from the Florentines, and induced 
him ultimately to forsake his birth-place. The death of his 
father, in 1504, rendered even the Yaldamo less attractive than 
it had been hitherto; besides which, the progressive rise of 
Buonarotti in the estimation of the citizens filled his proud and 
sensitive nature with misgivings as to the possibility of being 
eclipsed. Something like jealousy — not jealousy itself, but some* 
thing akin to it, for we have reasons, which shall be afterwards 
explained, for coinciding with the English biographer when he 
observes of Da Vinci, that '* the rust of envy never corroded hia 

* Bftrry's Lectares, Bohn's edition, p. 127. 

t Keynoldfl* Lectares. Dis. tl 

X Biographie Unirenelle. Tom. xl. p. 888. 
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noble lieart ; " * something, we say, like jealousy had been evinced 
towards his aspiring competitor, when, in their first interview, 
he addressed Michelangelo in these haughty words, " I was 
already famous before you were in existence ! " Not that he was 
incapable of appreciating the excellencies of another ; but that 
liis great soul revolted at the notion of not being appreciated 
himself. The dread of this at last impelled him to seek an addi- 
tion to his glory by entering the intellectual arena of Christendom. 
About mid-day, on the 24th of September, 1514, Leonardo set 
^ut for Home in company with Giuliano di Medici, intending to 
witness the installation of that bobleraan's brother, the Cardinal 
<j^iovanni, in the pontifical chair, under the title of His Holiness 
Pope Leo X. During the journey, the versatile mind of the old 
man was assiduously occupied in striving to accomplish some odd 
•contrivance for the entertainment of his fellow-traveller. Among 
other devices, he fabricated a nest of automaton birds, which 
fluttered round the carriage and re-entered at the window. As a 
sort of corollary to this ingenious trick, it may here be mentioned 
that Leonardo, in one of his literary com'positions, maintains the 
feasibility of mankind, at some future time, being enabled to 
navigate the air in conveyances, a notion embodied a few years 
-since in an eccentric speculation. Notwithstanding the doubt 
expressed by M. Duppa, in his biography of Buonarotti, as to 
whether Da Vinci ever visited the Eternal City during the pontifi- 
cate of Leo, we are satisfied, by a preponderance of evidence, that 
-such was not only the case, but that he was honoured by a private 
4iudience with that accomplished Pontiff. Our opinion is the 
result of a very simple series of deductions. Before any circum- 
stance is adduced in reference to this particular journey, it must 
be remarked that Leonardo is acknowledged by every authority 
indiscriminately to have travelled to and fro, at some time or 
other, into almost every important city in the northern and mid- 
land portions of the Italian peninsula. Much uncertainty no 
doubt exists as to the exact period of these peregrinations, but 
the fact of them has hitherto remained indisputable. No one, 
for example, has evinced any incredulity whatever as to the truth 
of the assertion that, somewhere about 1494, Leonardo proceeded 
to Pavia, where he studied anatomy under the celebrated Marc 
Antonio della Torre ; on the contrary, the anatomical drawings 
made by the Florentine in red chalk f are universally regarded 

* Brown's life of Leonardo, p. 74. 

f Some of theie drawings are still preserved in the Boyal Library in London, 
And were mentioned in terms of panegyric by the immortal anatomist, Hnnter. 
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as unanswerable proofs of his sojourn in the G-enoese TJniversiiy. 
^gain, it is considered by almost every writer as altogether 
undeniable, that, tluring Leonardo's second residence in Florence, 
he repeatedly made excursions, at one time to Urbino, at another 
to Fesaro, to Kinucei, to Cesena, and so on, at fitful intervals, 
traversing the whole of Bomagna, and ultimately settling down 
in the capital of Tuscany. XJpon these particulars, annotators, 
chronologists, and antiquaries, nave been unanimous without one 
exception. But Borne ! — There^ indeed, has been the point of 
divergence. Directly the elevation of Cardinal Medici to the 
pontifical chair has been mentioned in recording the adventures 
of Leonardo, Italian annalists have paused in bewilderment, 
English commentators have scratched their heads and hesitated, 
and French encyclop»dists have shrugged their shoulders with the 
genuine shrug of scepticism. Now, looking at the matter with 
the calmness of the most profound indifference, and defending 
ourselves bv that means from all those blunders of judgment 
which are the certain concomitants of predilection and partisan- 
ship, it is impossible not to perceive at once that the journey 
from Florence to Bome in the suite of Giuliano de Medici, is 
one of the most fully authenticated of all the incidents in the 
career of Leonardo. Whatever arguments can be adduced by M. 
Duppa, or by those who coincide with M. Duppa, in regarding 
the anecdote of the interview with Leo X. as apocryphal, are 
only arguments of a singularly partial and inferential character ; 
whereas the proofs by which those doubts have been opposed 
are as singularly direct and positive. The truth of this can be 
readily indicated in a very few sentences. All the authorities 
which M. Duppa can enumerate in favour of his supposition, are 
«uch writers as Borghini, Sereno, Baldassare, and Boscoe. Now, 
the corroboration derived from those authorities reduces itself to a 
very insignificant compass, when we discover that Borghini simply 
<m%t8 the stoTif, that Aurelio Sereno omits it, that Baldassare da 
Fescia omits it, and thstt Mr. Boscoe, following in the footsteps 
of his predecessors, omits it. Not that they demonstrate the 
impossibility of such a journey by proving an alibi, neither that 
they explain its improbability by any novel revelation of facts ; 
but simply they omit any record of the occurrence. On the 
opposite side the authorities are such men as Vasari, as Fabroni, 
as Mariette, as Du Fresnoy, and as Amoretti ; and they all speak 
emphatically and mianimously to the point without the f^hadow 
of a prevarication. Nothing, indeed, could, by anv possibility, be 
more explicit than the announcement contained in the pages of 
Vasari, that Leonardo journeyed to Bome with the Duke Giuliano 
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di Medici to witness the installation of tlie Pontiff Leo. " Andb 
a BainOy* says the chronicler, '' col Duca Giuliano de Medici nella 
ereazione di Papa Leone^^ Ac* Mariette t repeats the assertion in 
like manner ; and so after Fabroni ; % and so after Du Fresnoy ; § 
and so after ATnoretti,|| until the latest biographer, ^ Mr. Brown, 
becomes so fully impressed with a conviction of its authenticity, 
that he mentions the fact of the visit to the metropolis without 
any allusion whatever to its being of a dubious character. That 
our intelligent countryman was justified in this opinion, we think 
is clearly demonstrated by the foregoing arguments — arguments 
which, until now, we believe have never been grouped together 
from the works of the different authorities. 

Leonardo, therefore, did accompany Giuliano to Bome, and 
obtained an audience from the sovereign pontiff. It is strange 
to learn, neyertheless, that this introduction was productive of 
scarcely any advantage to the painter ; for, excepting a single 
commission from the Pope's dotario or almoner, Baldassare da 
Pescia, and an unfulfilled commission from Leo himself, the 
artistic abilities of Da Vinci were not called into requisition during 
his sojourn in the capital. Chagrin at this undeserved neglect 
ultimately compelled him to seek encouragement elsewhere. Some 
commentators have attributed the coolness on the part of His 
Holiness to the malignant insinuations by which his mind had 
been prejudiced against our adventurer ; and have even asserted 
that those insinuations proceeded from the immediate partisans of 
Buonarotti. This is more than improbable, however, from the dia- 
favour with which Michelangelo was himself invariably regarded 
by the same pontiff. We are disposed to view the indifference 
manifested towards these gifted beings by Pope Leo, as originat- 
ing in one of those unaccountable antipathies by which the loftiest 

* U Yite de pin Ecoellenti Pittori, &c., 4to Bologna : 1647. Vol. ii p. 12. 

f Lettere Pittoriche, No. 84. 

X life of Leo X., p. 219. 

§ See the biographic introduction prefixed to Du Fresnoy's poem, *' Delia 
Pittura." 

n Memorie Storiche, ftc. p. 105. Speaking of Giuliano, AmoretU here 
obierTes :— "CAe hen tapea qucmio Lionardo vaUue non eontento di far eonaeert 
in patria in qual conto lo ieneue egli, uco il condu$$e a qudla metropoli, menire 
eM poriavati ad astisttre alia ineoronazione del Pontifice.^* Supposing, 
however, that Amoretti stood alone in this statement^ we should not, most oer> 
tainly, hare adduced hit remark as eondusire testimony; for in a preceding part 
(p. 93) he coolly takes for granted, without any suflSdent authority, that Leonardo 
went into France for a little while in 1606, mentioning the circumstance as not 
improbable— «on d improbahile/ 

^ Brown's Life of Leonardo, p. 135. 
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judgments are occasionallj warped ; aud our conjecture is borne 
out by a singular and well-authenticated anecdote. 

It was the custom of Leonardo da Yinci, as it afterwards 
became that of Titian and Sir Peter Paul Eubens, to receive his 
more important visitors in his studio. There, surrounded by tlie 
half-finished creations of his fancy, he appeared to be invested 
with a majesty which enhanced the habitual nobleness of his 
aspect ; there, too, clad, according to his wont, in the costliest 
velvets, his fingers sparkling with jewels, his neck cinctured with 
a golden collar, his head covered with a cap of wadded satin, cut 
in a grotesque but becoming fashion, he pursued his avocations 
undisturbed by the presence of princes and ambassadors — ^his 
ardour admitting of no abatement in his search after the Beau- 
tiful. 

One morning, as we are told by contemporary writers, Da Vinci 
was seated in his Eoman atelier at an earlier hour than ordinary. 
The incident has been depicted with such an earnest vividness by 
Yasari, and repeated with such an agreeable gusto by Amoretti, 
that every minute detail or accessory starts out upon our imagina- 
tion like a reality. We can picture to ourselves even the pencil of 
sunlight which must have stolen in through the lattice at that 
early hour, and quivered upon the square of canvas upon which 
the artist was about to commence his painting for the Sovereign 
Pontiff. We can imagine the confusion of rare manuscripts, 
then more than ever precious, scattered negligently over the 
tables. We can see the embroidered saddles, the daggers from 
Damascus, the herbariums of Morocco, and those other appur- 
tenances of the chase and the laboratory which Leonardo loved as 
the implements of his volatility, and which were always either 
hanging in abundance against the wainscot, or peering from the 
tapestry of his apartments. On this occasion he was busy in the 
mixture of certain chemical ingredients for the composition of a 
new description of varnish : and we can conjecture how his 
attention must have been divided between his different occupa- 
tions, his eyes glancing now towards the compound boiling over 
the chafing-dish, now towards the canvas lit up by the sunbeams, 
and now, again, to the attendants occupied in preparations for 
the day's labour — one cleansing the palette, another arranging 
the flasks and sponges, another polishing the stone for grinding 
colours. As the liquid bubbled over the flames, we can fancy to 
ourselves the artist stirring it monotonously round and round 
with the horn ladle, humming to himself, may be, some old 
crusading roundelay. Pleasant thoughts perchance gladdened 
his boBom in the sweet morning — pleasant memories, delusive 
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anticipations of the future. And still, without doubt, the sun- 
shine glittered on the canvas ; still the liquid bubbled over the 
chafing-dish; the horn ladle still went round and round; the 
artist still hummed the old roundelay. 

Leonardo is said to have started from his reverie on hearing 
the rustle of a garment in the doorway, and the pressure of a 
satin shoe upon the floor. On locking up, he hurriedly unco- 
vered his head, and bent his knee with an air of .homage — ^for, 
in his visitor, he recognised His Holiness, Pope Leo X. The 
Pontiff, continue the biographers, followed* by his retinue, ad 
vanced composedly into the chamber, until arrested by the odour 
of the boiling varnish, when a sneer glimmered over his cheek. 
"Aha!" said he, sarcastically, speaking in tones sufficiently 
' audible, " this man will never linish anything, since he thinks of 
the end before he has made a beginning— Ome, cestui non e per 
far nulla, dacche comincia a pensare alia fine innanzi al principio 
deir opera,** The coarseness of a sarcasm so unusual to the 
refined Leo, must have struck a poignant sorrow to the heart 
of Leonardo. Turning his solemn and reproachful eyes from 
the countenance of his august visitor, his thoughts must upon the 
instant have reverted to the glory of his many past achievements. 
And the recollection of those peaceful deeds by which he had 
already ensured his immortality, floated, then, perhaps, as some 
solace before his imagination, though the harshness of the words 
of Leo must have jarred upon his memory during the remainder 
of their interview. 

Of itself, it was to our Plorentine a most distasteful occupation, 
dallying thus in the ante-chambers of an ecclesiastical court. 
Gifted, as he was, with a winning deportment and a most per- 
suasive tongue, he was altogether incapable of '^ coining his 
cheek to smiles" for the purchase of an unwilling patronage. 
Li the maturity of his intellectual strength, and in the plenitude 
of his accomplishments, he found himself standing upon the hill 
of the Quirinal, isolated amongst all the competitors around him 
in those three great fields of intellectual emulation — ^Art, Science, 
and Literature. At length, with his disposition partially soured 
by neglect, Leonardo hurriedly left Eome, being not unnaturally 
solicitous to depart from its uncongenial atmosphere. Age was 
now creeping upon him perceptibly — stiflening his limbs, blanch- 
ing his hair, and chilling his enthusiasm. The whole peninsula 
was before him ; but no home. There is something inexpressibly 
forlorn in the recollection of how it thus came to pass that so 
great a man wandered forth in search of a resting-place, at a 
period of life when he must indubitably have most required 
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repose — yearning for sympathy without a response, and for friend- 
ship almost .without a companion. After paying a casual visit to 
Toscanella, he proceeded to his birth-place, and t]^ence onwards 
to Parma and Milan. Immediately upon reaching the latter 
oity, the happy thought occurred to him, of presenting himself 
beiore the Erench sovereign, and obtaining shelter under his 
protection. Favia was then the head-quarters of Francis 1. ; and 
Da Yinci, returning thither with all eagerness, was fortunate 
enough to obtain an instant admittance to the monarch, by whom 
be was reoeiyed with the utmost consideration. Nor was this 
cordiality a merely gracious illusion — fairy gold, glittering in the 
hand for a moment, and then melting away like snow, or shrivel- 
ling up to dead leaves. Leonardo was permanently established 
in the household of his new benefactor. He formed, indeed, one 
of the retinue upon the occasion of the interview which shortly 
afterwards took place at Bologna, between Francis and the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. In addition to these honorary privileges, he 
obtained no less than four thousand crowns for his famous 
picture, " Lisa del Oiocondo,'' in the production of which he had 
been occupied merely four months, and not four years, as some 
among his biographers have erroneously asserted. 

Towards the close of January, in 1516, the venerable Italian 
reached Fontainebleau, and was immediately afterwards conveyed, 
by the direction of Francis, to a suitable residence in the Palace 
of Clouz, situated at about a mile's distance from the city of 
Amboise. Here the serene anticipations of his youth seemed to 
approach their realization. Everything that luxury could sug- 
gest, everything that affection required, everything that ambition 
dreamed of attaining, united to console the sensitive tempera- 
ment of the artist for the ingratitude, or rather, it should be said, 
the indifference, of that country from which he had been driven 
forth lalmost as an alien. With splendid apartments in one of 
the government buildings, and an annual salary of seven hundred 
•crowns, Leonardo had happily no longer any reason to feel anxiety 
in regard to his expenditure. The almost preternatural scope of his 
intellect, and the excessive beauty of his artistic creations, found 
for him an ardent and even extravagant admirer in the person 
of his royal protector. Francis, indeed, placed such price upon 
the productions of his pencil^' as. to have nt one time meditated 
the transmission of the "Last Supper*' from Milan to Paris; 
having been, in fact, only deterred from so doing by the perish- 
able nature of the materials, more especially by the brittieness 
of the plaster. After the final settlement of the Florentine 

within the dominions of France, the young sovereign continued, 

o 2 
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without any abatement, to evince the zeal of his partiality, fre- 
quently making especial journeys to Amboise for tne purpose of 
yisiting his illustrious dependent. 

Unhappily for Leonardo, this golden epoch of his existence wa& 
as brief as it was flattering and consolatory. The fatigues of the 
protracted journey from Bologna, together with the influence of a 
more northern climate, acting upon a constitution already exhausted 
by exertion and solicitude, produced in the end a fatal prostration 
of energy. Such was the effect of this debility, that Da Vinci was 
only enabled to complete the portrait of " La Belle Derronniere,'* 
the mistress of Francis I., and to commence the construction of a 
canal in the vicinity of Bamorantin, during his sojourn in Touraine. 
The pressure of years gradually manifested itself in his physical 
and mental decline, and obtained the mastery over his frame 
before the allotted period of man's existence had arrived. Who 
shall forget the incideifts connected with the departure of 
Leonardo da Yinci into the land of mysteries? Who shall 
remain unmoved before the spectacle which that memory discloses ? 
Who shall depreciate the glory of that solemn interview ? 

Evening is around the palace of Fontainebleau, whither 
Leonardo has been conveyed for the purpose of superintending 
its decoration — a beautiful evening on the 2nd of May, 1519 — 
such an evening, we may conjecture from the language of 
Mariette, as those on which the throstle still warbles in the 
brambles, when the nightingale wakes into song among the 
chestnuts — an evening like that apostrophised by a congenial 
and almost contemporaneous poet, gentle-hearted old George 
Herbert — 

'* Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
Sweet dews shaU weep thy fall to-night, — 
For thou must die !** 

Again the voices of the old biographers — the voices of Borghini 
and of Aurelio, of Baldassare and of Du Eresnoy, of Mariette and 
of Yasari<— speak to us, together, in one language. 

A light is Duming already in the chamber of the king's painter 
— a feeble light that flickers like a mockery from the casement. 
There is a deep stillness in the upper rooms of the building. A 
bell tinkles, its sound approaches, a taper comes glimmering up 
the staircase, the attendants are kneeling — it is a priest, with his 
acolytes, bearing the viaticum. As the procession winds out of 
sight, a young man descends the oaken stairs ; he is weeping — ^it 
is Prancisco Melzi, the favourite pupil of Leonardo. Twilight is 
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increasing rapidly — the thrush has ceased-:— the nightingale is m 
full concert. Within the sleeping chamber of the artist there 
has been a different music — the music of eloquent and thrillitig 
litanies. Laying his head upon his pillow, Da Vinci is falling 
into a lethargy, when his ears are startled by the sound of 
trumpets in the court-yard. His hands are toying convulsively 
with the coverlet — that ghastly contraction of the fingers which 
always carries sorrow to the watchers by the bed. There is a 
movement among the serving-men and physicians — a noiseless 
opening and shutting of the door — the tapestried screen is 
shaken — and the King of France approaches the sufferer. By a 
violent effort to rise into a sitting posture, the artist has hastened 
the crisis of his malady ; his visage becomes prematurely damp 
with the sweat of dissolution. *' JBon Dieu, noble heart 1 " cries 
the monarch. The silver beard and hair of Leonardo are floating 
over the king's hunting vest — he is gasping on the bosom, in the 
arms, of Erancis — he is dead ! Without, the voice of the nightin- 
gale thrills on under the shadow of the copse — ^its throat is 
gurgling with melody as the moonlight showers down among the 
foliage of the chestnuts.* 

Thus expired Leonardo da Yinci, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age,t in the maturity of his intellect and on the breast of the 
enlightened Francis. A death-scene more affecting, or altogether 
more majestic is not recorded in the history of peaceful G-enius. 
It is an incident fraught with many grand and moving thoughts, 
and M^nageot well understood the dramatic interest of the occur- 
rence when, shortly before 1781, he produced his fine painting of 
the Death of Leonardo. Much doubt has, nevertheless, been 
expressed as to whether his decease took place precisely as hath 
been related, notwithstanding those decisive expressions of his 
earliest biographer, that the '' divine spirit*" of Da Yinci, con- 
scious that a greater honour could not be attained on earth, 
expired in the arms of the monarch — " Lo tpirito suoy ehe divmis' 

* See the Lettere Pittoriche of Mariette ; the Vite de* Pitiori, of Yaaari ; 
tlie introdaetioii to the poem Delia Pittma of Da Presnoj. See also -the 
narratiTes of Borghini, Baldassare and Aarelio ; the sketch by Paocioli ; the 
Memoirs by Mr. Brown, pp. 170-176 ; the English Biographical Dictionary 
of Chalmers, toI. zzx. p. 892 ; the biography written by M. Fabien Pillet in the 
Biographie Uniyerselle, torn. xlix. pp. 156-157, &c. &c., from each of which 
is called one or other of the details in the foregoing description. 

t By an almost aniversal consent among the writers on. pictorial history, 
beginning with Vasari and ending with Mr. Womam, 1519 is mentioned as the 
year of the death of Leonardo. Tet sach is the carelessness of Fuseli as a 
chronologist^ that at one time he says that the year was 1517 (Works, yoL ii. p. 
81), and at another that it was 1519 {ibid. vol. iii. p. 189). 
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siftto era, eonoieendo non potere havere maggiar honore, spirb in 
hraceto a quel Se^ * Still, we can scarcely feel amazed that sus- 
picions were entertained as to the reality of this coincidence, when 
we find the annotators at variance in regard to the very locality in 
which he perished. !For example, the French editors of Vasari 
mention the Palace of Cloux as the scene of the occurreDce^ 
without adducing a single fact whereby to substantiate their 
statement ;t and, in a similar spirit we hear Carlo Amoretti 
remarking in a sceptical and almost derisive manner, that many- 
writers describe Leonardo's death as transpiring at Fontainebleau 
— " leggessi su molH scrittori che Leonardo sia morto a Mntain^ 
hlb.**X Neither is it surprising that, having, as he imagines, 
detected one mis-statement in the original story, Amoretti should 
become altogether sceptical as to the remainder. Yet, to our 
thinking, the old narrative is too venerable and beautiful to be 
discarded upon such very questionable arguments — upon the 
discoverp- of a hypothetical blunder, or upon the insufficient 
supposition that francis was, in all likelihood, on the 2nd of 
May attending his queen, then in childbed at Saint G-ermain- 
en-Laye. As to the minor embellishments given by the more 
credulous historians, we feel comparatively indifferent. It matters 
little to us whether the courtiers regarded the proceedings of 
their master with sarcastic astonishment, or whether Francis 
reproved them for that unseemly expression of countenance, by 
saying, '^I can, at pleasure, create nobles and most puissant 
seigneurs, but God alone can create a man like this ! *' We 
should be loth, however, to witness the precipitate rejection of 
an account, investing with such grandeur the departure from life 
of a mortal so virtuous and gifted : " Oet homme,'* says M. Landon, 
" OMsi reeommandable par see vertus que par see talents.^^^ Be- 
sides which, as Eabien Fillet has delicately observed, we can 
readily admit the veracity of a tradition so doubly meritorious — 
" On pouvait sans inconvenient admeUre comme vraie une tre^tian 
faite pour honorer a lafois un roi de France et un grand artiste** |[ 
If it is impossible to prove the correctness of the original 
narrative, it is equally impossible to prove its incorrectness. A 
doubt having been expressed, therefore, as to the authenticity 
of the tradition, we reverse the legal custom in its application, 
by giving the tradition the benefit of the doubt — especially as,. 

* Vasari, Bologna ed. toI. ii. p. 10. 
t Vasari, Leclaache's ed. torn. iv. p. 30, note. 
X Hem. Storiche di Leonardo, p. 119. 
, § Vies et (Envres des Feintres, p. 5. 
U Biognpliie Uniyerselle, torn. xlix. p. 157. 
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in the nmve expression of M. Fillet, we can do so wUhout 
inconvenience. 

In accordance with a request contained in his last will and 
testament, dated Amboise, April 23, 1518, the body of Leonardo 
lay upon his deathbed undisturbed during the three days subse- 
quent to his decease, and was then interred with much ceremony 
at St. Elorentin d' Amboise. Through the generosity of King 
Erancis, Da Vinci was permitted to dispose of his French 
property among his Italian relatives, leaving his library and 
artistic instruments to a Neapolitan gentleman, named Francisco 
Melzi, who, together with another disciple, called Andrea Salajno 
(better known in England as Solario), had long attended upon 
him with filial affection and enthusiasm. 

I^othing now remained of this marvellous man, it is true, saving 
an emaciated corpse, but his spirit had already diffused an im- 
mortal memory over the earth, and his name was for ever 
afterwards to be chronicled among the illustrious. 

Eegarding an individual of such boundless capacities — one 
who, according to the phrase of Faccioli, was universally en- 
dowed — "<?i tutte virtu doetato^^ — some curiosity is naturally 
excited as to his personal characteristics and appearance. Leo> 
nardo da Yinci seems to have excelled others, almost as much in 
his corporeal a» in his intellectual endowments. With features 
exquisitely chiselled, and a complexion tawny, like an apricot 
" the side that's next the sun," he combined a lofty stature, and 
a winning expression of countenance. Venerable as he was in 
his declining years, and solemnly as he is generally depicted to 
us, with an ample beard, and eyes of a peculiar pensiveness, it is 
indisputable that in his youth, and even in the commencement 
of his manhood, his countenance was animated and beautiful. 
From the symmetry of his proportions, as well as from the 
discursiveness of his tastes, he was enabled to participate with 
zest in every species of pastime. His sinewy flexibility enabled 
him to become skilful in wrestling and archery; his lithesome 
figure was admirably adapted to render him a proficient in fencing 
and horsemanship ; and his muscular energy was so remarkable 
that, at pleasure, he could twist an iron horse-shoe as easily 
as though it were composed of lead. To these qualifications, 
Leonardo added a joyous temperament, and an insatiable passion 
for magnificence. Surpassing others in loftier objects of emula- 
tion, he appeared to be solicitous even to outshine his contem- 
poraries in the splendour and costliness of his dress. Enhanced 
as all these external attractions were by the suavity of his 
manners, the sweetness of his wisdom, the eloquence of his 
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tongue, the purity of his habits, and the unaffected elevation of 
his nature, it is, in truth, bewildering to think that he never 
so much as indicated an inclination for marriage. It cannot be 
attributed to any incapacity for appreciating the loveliness of 
woman, for his brush delineated both virgin and matron with a 
piquancy and spirituality which have never been exceeded. Nor 
can his unwedded condition be traced to any deficiency in his 
address, for he is described by Griorgio Vasari as having attracted 
all hearts towards him, by the fascinating charms of his conversa- 
tion, — ^^era tanto piacevole nella conversaziSne, che tirava a se 
gli animi delle genti^ * It seems as though the thought of his 
nuptials had never crossed his imagination. 

So universal was the genius of this great man, so numberless 
were his accomplishments, and so diversified his studies, that we 
hesitate as to the sequence in which they should be enumerated. 
No science was too profound, no art too elevated, no practice too 
trivial, no handicraft too mean, for the application and mastery 
of Leonardo. His genius was essentially, as Bichardson has 
hapj)ily termed it, "capricious but vast." f It was capricious and 
mobile as a cloud of Cossacks, hovering, glanciog, scattering, 
vanishing, and returning upon the flanks of an embattled science : 
it was as vast, as compact, and as triumphant in its conquest 
of intellectual difficulties, as a phalanx of Pyrrhus. Unlike the 
mere buccaneers of knowledge, who vanquish the obstacles of a 
language, or the rudiments of an art, for the pleasure of adorning 
themselves with its dead and mutilated fragments, as a red man 
forms his necklace of sharks' teeth, and decorates his belt with 
scalps, Leonardo penetrated the mysteries of every new study 
for the pure enjoyment of its beauties. Whatever he attempted, 
moreover, he mastered; insomuch so, that we may say of him 
what said of others would be merely hyperbolical compliment : 
If. he had stood before the gates of Macedon, he would have 
tamed Bucephalus. If he had been seated upon the magic throne 
of Comus, he would have broken the wand of the demon. If he 
had seen the chariot of the King of Phrygia, he would have 
unravelled the Q-ordian knot. Every fresh effort of his mind only 
revealed more plainly its vigour and variety. He could dance as 
deftly as Chancellor Hatton ; he could improvise on the lyre like 
Timotheus ; he could match Laertes as a swordsman ; he could 
contrive machines as surprising as those of Archimedes ; he could 
draw caricatures as humorously as Cruikshank. In geometry, in 

• Belle Vite de' Pittori, vol. iii. p. 9. 

t £ichard8on*B Discourses on Faiiiting, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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metaphysics, in philosophy, in botany, in hydraulics, in chemistry, 
in optics, in mechanics, in architecture, in all of these he was 
equally a proficient. That he was a practical mathematician of 
no mean order is manifested by his aqueduct of Mortesana, and 
other works of a similar character, w^hich effected in a great 
measure the irrigation of Lombardy. He was sufficiently skilful 
as an anatomist to dissect the bodies of men and horses with 
considerable facility ; besides which, he wrote an elaborate trea- 
tise on " Anatomy," as well as other treatises on the " Anatomy 
of the Horse," on "Hydraulics," on "Light and Shade," and 
on " Perspective.** * In military engineering he acquired such 
eminence as to be employed in that profession by the execrable 
Caesar Borgia, otherwise called the Duke Valentino, immediately 
upon the decease of Ludovico Sforza. That he fully compre- 
hended the requirements of handicraft, is shown by his invention 
of the ingenious instrument called the turning-box, an instru- 
ment which has since proved so serviceable in the productions of 
the lathe. Yet, notwithstanding the brilliant evidence which 
was thus afforded by Da Vinci that his talent as a mechanician 
was not altogether restricted to the puerilities of tricks or auto- 
mata, there have been men who have derided his skill in this 
department of natural philosophy, and have turned into ridicule 
his efforts to combine science with amusement. In this manner, 
Puseli has observed, in a tone of rather impertinent flippancy, 
that " the birds of paste, the liolis filled with lilies, the lizards 
with dragon's wings, homed and silvered over, savour equally of 
the boy and of the quack ; '* t and Eoscoe, in a congenial mood, 
has remarked, that "whilst Eaphael and Michelangelo were 
ornamenting Italy with their immortal labours, Leonardo was 
blowing bubbles to fill a whole apartment, and decorating lizards 
with artificial wings." J As if Da Vinci had never accomplished 
anything beyond the construction of a pasteboard JPolicinello! 
As if his many admirable models of watches, of presses, and of 
windmills, > were not of themselves some extenuation of his 
eccentric and occasional puzzles ! As if those very puzzles were 
not the result of his moments of recreation — directed to the 
amusement of the people and the entertainment of his bene- 
factors! Turning, however, from these rather prudish excep- 

* Sereral of these treatises, never yet printed, are still lying among the 
manuscript treasures of the Ambrosian Library. What daring hand will rescue 
them from dust and destruction, and give them to the world either in the original 
or as a translation ? 

t Fuseli's Lectures. Bohn's edition, p. 380, note. 

t Roscoe's'Life of Leo X., voL iv. p. 259. 
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tions to the less important labours of Leonardo, we may taention 
tlie somewhat dubitable rumour that we are indebted to him 
for the original introduction of engraving upon wood and 
copper, as another testimony of the practical tendency of his- 
investigations. 

Extraordinary as were his capacities for the acquisition and 
the application of the liberal sciences, and vigUant as he prov^' 
himself to be in exploring the miscellaneous bye-paths of know- 
ledge, th^re was, nevertheless, one field in which the intellect of 
Leonardo da Yinci asserted its supremacy, and soared almost 
beyond competition. Art was the goddess of his adoration. He 
worshipped her as a mistress ; he revered her as Telemachus 
reverea the disguised Pallas ; he devoted to her the freshness of 
bis boyhood, the aspirations of his youth, the ardour of his prime,, 
and the unquenched enthusiasm of his decrepitude. At her 
shrine he sacrificed the discursiveness of his ambition. She was 
at once his exoteric solace, and his esoteric inspiration. She- 
endowed him with the creative powers of a Deucalion. He flung 
stones behind him, and they grew up into statues ; he scattered 
pigments on the canvass, and they resolved themselves into pic- 
torial master-pieces. How far Leonardo succeeded in embodying 
his artistic dreams may be discerned from the compositions still 
preserved in the public structures of Florence, in the principal 
cities of Italy, in the palaces of Prance, and in the private 
gaUeries of England. As a sculptor, he demonstrated that be 
was very far removed from mediocrity by bis inimitable figure of 
S. Tommasso in the Orsanmichele at Elorence, and by the Marble 
Horse in the Church of Saints John and Paul at Venice ; though 
he has, unfortunately, left nothing, in addition to these, beyond 
some hasai rilievi, and a noble model of Christ at the age when 
he lived obscurely at Galilee obedient to the carpenter. 

As a painter, however, Leonardo b^ acquired his principal- 
celebrity, and deservedly as a painter. Before his advent the art 
languished under an incubus of formalities : it was (irude—jefun& 
— cramped into a very deformity. Although his predecessors 
had broken through the ground and pronounced the incantation, 
they were unable to penetrate the mysteries of the hidden 
treasure. He it was who became their Aladdin ; he it was who 
lifted the ring, who descended into the garden of art, who- 
returned laden with the spoil of its precious fruitage, bearing in 
his hand the lamp which was to evoke the genius. The first 
among modem painters to form any conception of the true sen» 
timent of the Beautiful, Leonardo availed himself so well of that 
priority, that in the opinion of Winckelman, he has surpassed all 
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others in the expression of ideal beauty. Nor did he aid in the 
development of the art solely in regard to its spirituality. His 
inventive mind was directed to the meanest point of its manipu- 
lation, and invariably with a beneficial consequence, as is testified, 
for example, in the little circumstance of his being the first to- 
' lay it down as an axiom that " verdigris is evanescent unless it 
be immediately varnished;" an axiom which has been recently 
commemorated in the intelligent pages of Sir Charles Eastlake,. 
President of the Boyal Academy.* That Da Vinci should 
become liable to certain subordinate blemishes as an artist is but 
natural, considering his amazing impetuosity and discursiveness. 
But it can never be forgotten, that while he evinced an occa- 
sional poverty in his design, while his execution was sometimes 
marred by his abruptness, while his flesh-tints were too frequently 
empurpled and over-polished — to him we are indebted for the 
science of chiaroscuro; to him we owe that delineation of dra- 
matic energy of which he was considered by Qiraldi Cinthiole to 
be the master ; to him, especially, we owe that sprightliness and 
vivacity of portraiture which has drawn from De Piles the 
observation, that his expressions are singularly lively and 
9piritueUe,f The admiration of De Piles for his artistic powers 
was so enthusiastic, indeed, that he considered him as upon an 
equality with Titian, as superior in several respects to Correggio,. 
and, in one or twQ particulars, as beyond even Buonarotti. 

Eminent and notorious as are the benefits conferred upon art 
by the written precepts and the painted examples of Leonardo, 
their value has, nevertheless, been latterly questioned and depre- 
ciated. The malapert spirit of cultivated mediocrity has risen 
with ingratitude ^against its most venerable benefactor. Any 
allusion to this ingratitude would have been beneath the con- 
sideration of criticism, had not the late unfortunate and ambitious 
Haydon sanctioned it by his voice, when he remarked that Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds " first brought the principles of art into some- 
thing like consistency ; and, though greatly indebted to Coypel, 
he first rescued it from the trash of De Piles, the common-place 
receipts of Leonardo, great man as he was, and all the old 
bewildered theorists." J Why, Leonardo was to Eeynolds what 
Cadmus was to Augustus Mathise ; he created the very alphabet 
of the art of which Beynolds was only the ingenious expounder ;. 
he created the very language of the art, and Eeynolds, by a pre- 

* Eastlake's Materials for the History of Oil Fainting, p. 87. 
f De Piles* Balance des Peintres, p. 165. 
X Haydon's Lectures. First Series, p. 821. 
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else and laborious classification of that language, rose no higher 
than to become its grammarian. As well might we rate the first 
type-founder now living as superior to Guttenburg; as well 
might we give precedence to a Glasgow engine-builder over the 
immortal Watt ; as well might we regard a modern optician as 
worthy of more veneration than Newton or Galileo ! 

It is evident that the sarcasm of Haydon is directed against 
the celebrated treatise, ^^ Delia Fittura,** That composition is, 
in itself, a brilliant contrast to the sneer. But artists of unques- 
tionable genius have afibrded a counterpoise to the contemptuous 
allusion of Mr. Haydon, by the panegyrics which, both in con- 
duct and expression, they have pronounced upon that renowned 
treatise. ^^ Delia JPittura'^ was the vade tnecum of Nicholas 
Poussin. On first beholding a manuscript copy of the work, 
Annibale Carracci lamented that he had not nerused it before, 
declaring it to be his conviction that it would have saved him 
twenty years of assiduous toil. Not to mention the eulogium 
passed upon the trattato by the competent judgment of the 
Count AJgarotti, there is a sufficient guarantee that its chapters 
cannot consist of merely ''common-place receipts," in the 
extreme caution which characterised the intellectual researches of 
Leonardo. In reference to this cautiousdess, M. Saint-Germain 
distinctly asserts that our artist was more generally engaged in 
investigating the theory of his art, than in labouring upon his 
pictures : — " H employait a la thearie de son art heaucoup plus de 
temps quHl rCen mettait a l* execution de ses tableaux ;'* ♦ or, as 
the Abate Luigi Lanzi has otherwise expressed it/ in his 
eloquent "History of Painting in Italy," Da Vinci was more 
solicitous to improve the art than to multiply his pictures : — 
" Fiu a migliorar le arti ehe a moltipliearne gli esempi ; " t and 
hence his easel was less prolific than those of his distinguished 
contemporaries. Another analytical writer has elsewhere penned 
a sentence which would almost seem to have been a predestined 
climax to the foregoing quotation. Summing up the qualifica- 
tions of Leonardo as a painter, Andre Eelibien declares that, as a 
theoretic artist, he remembers no one who has evinced such 
wisdom — " Je ne sqay pas mesme si depuis luy ily en a e4 d*aussi 
sgavans dans la theorie de cest art.** % Though we would by no 
means imply that the judgment of Saint-Germain and Felibien 
are to be considered as infallible, we are satisfied that their 

* GKude des Amateurs de Peintnre, p. 79. 

i* Luigi Lanzi, yoL i. p. 101. 

X Kntretiens sur les Vies del Peintres, torn. iii. p. 177. 
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opinions are, at the least, admissible against the platitudes of 
Mr. Hajdon. 

Beyond all his other avocations, ifc must be recorded that 
Leonardo was an earnest cultivator of literature in its various 
departments. Bj Crescimbeni, he is accounted as among the 
resuscitators of Italian poetry. One of his sonnets is still in 
existence, beginning 

** Chi non pud quel cbe tuoI, qael che pud voglla," &c., 

but it is merely remarkable for the disagreeable chinking of the 
diction. Already we have enumerated some of his pretensions 
to distinction as a scientific writer ; and it is almost superfluous 
to observe that those pretensions are, even to this day, recog- 
nised as valid. When the caricatures of Da Vinci are borne in 
recollection — those caricatures which we have previously alluded 
to, and of which the historian of art has declared that there are 
none superior* — it will not appear surprising that he likewise 
evinced a decided tendency to the humorous in some of his lite- 
rary compositions. In testimony of this, we may mention his 
lu£crou8 description of the naked limbs pourtrayed by preceding 
painters. " They look," said he, " for all the world more like a 
bag of nuts than the human superficies, or rather more like a 
bundle of radishes than naked muscles — un sacco di nod piuttdsto 
ehe superficie humane, owero un fascio di ravanelli piuttdsto che 
Tnuscolosi nudu^^f Equally characteristic is that facility pos- 
sessed by him of infusing an indescribable gusto into a few- 
syllables, as where he is complaining, in a letter to his steward 
Zanobi Boni, of the inferiority of the last vintage. " Sapete** he 
writes, " che dissi etiamdio che sarebhe a ctmeimare la corda quando 
posa in el macignio con la maceria di caldna difahriche o muralie 
dimoliti, e quest a assiuga la radicha, e lo stelto, e le folic, dalle aria 
attranno le sustanzie convenienti alia perfezione del grapolo,** ^ 
"What exquisite particularity in the directions ! What zestful- 
ness in that expression, *^ preserving a germinant warmth in the 
roots, and the stem, and the leaves ! " What an appreciation of 
nature in that other phrase, "extracting nutrition from the 
atmosphere ! " And then, what lusciousness in the climax, '^ the 
accumulation of the substance most conducive to the perfectino- 
of the grape ! " Erom such passages one would almost feel dis- 

* '^Nous lea ayons encore, oes charmantes caricatures, et ce sont les meilleures 
qui existent.** — Hittoire de la PeirUure en Italie, torn. i. p. 164. 
i* MS. in the Ambrodan library, quoted by Mr. Brown, p. 58. 
t Another MS. quoted by Mr. Brown in his Appendix, p. 241. 
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posed to doubt the abstemious habits of Leonardo, and to regard 
him as somewhat of a honrvivanU All accounts, however, 
-describe him »s a man of moderate appetites, so that we must 
attribute his dainty diction rather to his taste as a scribe, than 
to his overweening love for potations. Whether it was for the 
gratification of an eccentric fancj, or for the better concealment 
of his thoughts from his attendants. Da Vinci never wrote other- 
wise than after the fashion of the Persian caligraphers, that is to 
:say, inverselv from right to left, so that his manuscripts are 
illegible until held before a mirror. A considerable number of 
these enigmatical papers came into the possession of Erancisco 
Melzi as a portion of his bequest, and, after passing through 
^divers hands, were scattered and forgotten. Through the indus- 
trious exertions of the Chevalier Pompeo Leoni, aided by 
Mazzenta, they were collected into a large folio volume, con- 
taining 1750 original designs, besides a large assortment of 
•curious writings. This remarkable book, commonly known as 
the Codice Atlantico, ultimately became the property of Count 
Galeazzo Arconanti, to whom, according to Mr. Addison,* three 
(thousand pistoles were oflfered for it by King James I. of 
England. The munificent tender of the sovereign having been 
refused, the book ^as, with equal munificence, presented by 
•Count Arconanti to the Ambrosian Library, wnence it was 
transmitted, in the year 1796, to the National Institute of 
France, on the. first conquest of Lombardy by Napoleon. 
Most of the documents were then found to be authenticated by 
the favourite cipher of Leonardo — a D interlaced with a Y and 
^n L, all in capitals. In the essay produced during the follow- 
ing autumn, by Venturi, the precise nature of these manuscripts 
was explained, and the astonishing versatility, as well as the 
profound knowledge of their author, were revealed and eulogised. 
On reviewing the character and achievements of this wonderful 
man, it is scarcely possible to refrain from employing, in refer- . 
-ence to him, expressions which, applied to others, would be mere 
bombast and exaggeration. Our own Hogarth is said to have 
invariably mentioned him as "the great Leonardo :"t aiid great 
lie had undoubtedly rendered himself by the vivid delineations of 
his pencil, by the sweetness of his immaculate disposition, by the 
multiplicity of his endowments, and by the scope and ripeness 
of his eclectic wisdom. This it is which justifies Opie in terming 

* Works of Joseph Addison, vol. ii. p. 15. 

f Eyen at the present day, the portrait of the illostrions artist is pointed out at 
JPlorence as Jl Dio della GalUria — Leonardo da Vinci being thei'e known popularly 
by that magnificent designation. 
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liim '^one of the most extraordinary of men;"* this it is also 
whicli imparts such piquancy to the scholastic pun of the Padre 
Luca Faccioli, who declared that Da Yinci in painting, in casting 
bronze-work, and in sculpturing marble, verified his name— 
'' Jl Vince in scoltwra, getto, e pitturay con eiaseuna arts il name 
eerificar All biographers of Italian genius have coincided, with- 
out one exception, in becoming the panegyrists of Leonardo. 
^* He was a marvel," writes M. Duppa, " that overstepped the 
bounds of every department of knowledge which limited the 
researches of his predccessors."t And, remembering that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Salph Wornum, " he anticipated both Era Bartolomeo 
dn tone and Michelangelo in grandeur of design ;";t remembering 
that to the guiding influence of his prior compositions much of 
4^he glory of Buonarotti and TTrbino is traceable ; § remembering 
4;he deeds and the traditions by which he still emulates their 
Tast and beautiful renown ; we can the more readily assent to 
the opinion of his recent panegyrist, that " it must generally be 
allowed, if thev were the greater artists he was the greater 
man, without derogating from the high character of either." || 
"Were it objected that Leonardo evinced an unbecoming jealousy 
of those prophets of a later civilization, let the exquisite sentence 
of Pabien Pillet be repeated in extenuation,^here he explains 
that apparent jealousy to have arisen from a susceptibility of 
self-love, by which he paid his tribute to humanity — " H fayait 
son trihuit a Vhumaniti par une sttsceptibilite cT amour-propre qui 
ressemblaU quelquefoU d. la jalousieJ*^ % Besides which, the 
virtues of meekness and indifference to applause are incompatible 
with the progress and elevation of Art. Emulation ceases with 
the birth of any fear to wound another by surpassing him, and 
Art ceases with emulation. To no illustrious painter, however 
perfect his character may otherwise be, can we address the pane 
.gyric of the Younger Pfiny upon Trajan : — " Tuam vero magnanu 
mitatem, an modestiam, an henignitatem prius mirer ? Magnanimitas 
J\dtj expetito semper honors abstinere ; modestia, cedere ; benignitas, 
jfer alios frui"** Magnanimity, modesty, and benignity, as there 
indicated, are beyond the attainment of an aspiring intellect. 

* Opie's Lectures. BoWs edition, p. 259. 

t Dappa's Life of Michelangelo, p. 52. 

t Wornum's History of Painting, p. 226. 

§ '*Baphael et Biichel-Ange lai doivent une partie de lenr gloire; ik ont 
commence & se former sur sea onvrages.*" — Eectteil de Te9t€9 de Caractert ei de 
VhargeSf p. 9. 

tl Brown's Life of Leonardo, p. 147. 

% Biographie Universelle, torn. zlix. p. 157. 

** Pliny, Panegyricns, Nerva Trajano, n. Iviii. 
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Whik, however, Leonardo betrayed a disrelish to peril the dimi- 
nution of his own importance, he had, to employ the words ot 
Paolo Lomazzo, such a perfect appreciation of truth and charity 
— ^^ della gloria profonda della verita, e dell a carita^ regina di tutte 
le virtu " * — that he readily acknowledged the capacities of his 
competitors ; and acknowledged them, moreover, with a cordiality 
similar to that with which he himself is lauded by Hubens, where 
Sir Peter Paul avows that no commendation of him can be 
excessive, and that all imitation of him would be hopeless.t 
Viewing him as a philosophic student, as a votary of pleasure, as 
an athletic civilian, as an aspiring artist, or as a man of catholic 
tastes and boundless capacities, we must ever regard him as a 
splendid phenomenon. And a phenomenon he unquestionably 
was, if for nothing else, for the dazzling but harmonious contra- 
dictions of his character. Perhaps no other man, either before 
or since, ever combined so intimately, and yet with such an 
exquisite preservation of individuality, the incongruous attributes 
of the natural and the artificial. Such was his appreciation of the 
purely natural, that he could paint a blossom spangled with the 
dew of moriling (as he has done in one of his Madonnas), so that 
you would mistake for a reality both bloom and moisture. Yet 
he disdained not to participate in the frivolities of fashion and 
the coteries ; he could dally over a broidered glove, and discern 
beauties in the texture of a jewelled tissue. Osric might have 
found sympathy in him for ail the punctilios of etiquette, and 
yet he might have lamented for the flowers of Proserpine with 
an earnest tenderness like that of Perdita. His whole soul was 
a living antithesis of predilections — verging in one direction 
towards the city and the palace, and in another towards the 
woods and the wilderness — singing paeans to the society of the 
gay and the debonnaire with Catullus, and exclaiming, in his rapt 
admiration of Nature, as the American philosopher has since 
exclaimed, with a voice awe-stricken and yet exultant — " Every 
day, the sun ; and, after sunset, night and the stars : ever the 
wind blows; ever the grass grows!'* Such was Leonardo when 
he wandered by the ripples of Pucecchio, or frittered away his 
leisure in the saloons of Florence. A child, with all the poetry 
of childhood, when he was in the meadows of Bergamo; he 
was a gentleman, if not a petit-mattre, and a worldling, when 
mingling in the throng of courtiers in the palace of Tuscany. 

* Idea del Tempio della Pittura, cap. xii. p. 41. 

t *' Far un effet de sea profondes speculations, il est arriT^ & Tin tel d.egr€ de 
perfection, qn'il me parait comme impossible d'en parler assez dignement, et 
encore plus de Timiter.** — J)e Pile§, Ahrigi de la Vie, &c. p. 167. 
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It is this oontrariety of sentiment and bearing which imparts so 
much of zest and fascination to his memory, investing it with 
the double graces culled from nature and civilization. It is this, 
indeed, which constitutes the originality of his idiosyncrasj, 
colouring it with a variable splendour of antitheses, like the 
sheen which fluctuates on the plumage of those oriental birds de- 
scribed by the ornithologist as '^damson and silver, according to the 
variations of light." And precisely as the light of circumstances 
shone upon Leonardo's temperament, were the contrasting shades 
of that temperament revealed. At a pageant, he was a musician 
or a necromancer; at a conclave, an orator or a philosopher: 
whenever any one faculty was calculated to be most effective, that 
faculty wasj at once, by a sort of admirable fatality, developed 
by the Florentine. Nor did these sudden transformations arise 
from any inherent inconsistency in his principles ; they originated, 
on the contrary, in the marvellous flexibility and elasticity of his 
genius — a gemus which adapted itself to every emergency, which 
obeyed every demand, and which only succumbed at last under 
th^ pressure of physical prostration. That this genius was 
remarkable for its almost miraculous versatility, is attested not 
only by treatise, and picture, and statue, and aqueduct, and 
axioms, and implements, and automata, and sonnets, and criti- 
cisms ; it is proved beyond denial, not only by sketches by 
Edelynck, and engravings by Morghen — not only by the Lisa 
del Giocondo, or the JBelU Ferronniire — not only by tne saint of 
Orsanmichele and the arches of Mortesana ; it is displayed in 
every detail of the vicissitudes of that illustrious Artist whose 
fame retained one luminous and equable lustre, under the golden 
sway of Lorenzo the Magnificent, imder the liberal pomp and 
patronage of Ludovico il Moro, under the infamous Borgia, and 
the gorgeous Leo, and the munificent Francis. Whoever could 
contnye to enhance his reputation, in defiance of such diversities 
of fortune, must, in all truth, have been sustained by a rare and 
inexhaustible versatility. That versatility is the secret of the 
glory of Leonardo da Vinci. It enabled him, by a consummate 
effort of volition, so to distribute and apportion his ardour 
throughout life, that he scarcely left a single held for intellectual 
cultivation unexplored, and in none of them were his labours 
either superficial or unproductive. He was not only the iaU of 
4irt, he was also, in a great measure, so to speak, the leaven of 
modem knowledge. 
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A PLiASiJirT picture in the summer of 1857 died out like a dis- 
solying view in one of the old-fashioned streets of Paris — at No. T 
in the Rue de Yenddme. A quaint and heautiful group, long 
familiar to us all, thereupon became abruptly scattered. The cen-^ 
tral figure in it was buried away with great pomp on the 17th of 
July, in the year just mentioned, under the sacred dust of P^re la 
Chaise. And yet that group, or we are much mistaken, will very 
long survive in the world's remembrance. It was one in many 
ways quainter even and more beautiful than any with which the 
eccenbicities of genius have hitherto rendered us so strangely 
and yet so intimately acquainted in the animated and pictorial 
records of literature. Quainter even and more beautiiul than 
that glimpse we catch in one direction of Cowper in his linen 
day-cap and brocaded govm sauntering among his tame hares, 
over the green lawn at Olney ! Or, yonder again, that other, of^ 
white-haired Sir Walter in his leathern gaiters and his '* car- 
veiled " chair, seated among the shagr^ deer-hounds in the laird's 
writing room at Abbotsford ! Or Voltaire, with a face wizened 
and wrinkled like a last autumn's apple, tripping with a mincing 
step and a lacquered cane, with a stereotyped sneer on his lips 
and an everlasting scorn in his eyes,^ among the box hedge- 
rows and quincunxes of Pemey ! Or Cfad^teaubriand, brooding 
with dreamful eyes under his disordered locks, in the midst of 
the wizard-condave of cats littered habitually about his chairs 
and tables, among his books and manuscripts ! But thU group — 
the group of Passy and the Eue de Vendomep Ah what a 
charming group it was, what a picture it made, how it still con- 
trives to shine out vividly before the mind's eye in the dim 
perspective of one's remembrance I Look ! — 

Loitering among^his flower-beds, or seated by his garden-porch 
— dear old Pierre J ean de B^ranger ! A comfortable old gentle- 
man to look upon*— dad after the homeliest fashion ipi an ample 
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and broad-skirted coat, rather worn, it must be told, and eren 
threadbare. Has he not sung of it in one of his most famous 
ditties P An easy waistcoat and loose-fitting trousers, altogether 
reminding one of that preposterous line in Bejected Addresses — 

''Loose in his gaiters, looser in his gait.*' 

Hi s feet thrust into slippers trodden down at heel ; his head bald 
and smooth, and glossj as appears somehow to befit best your 
true bacchanalian singer ; a very — 

* ' Beaded babble winking at the brim 1 " 

bald, and smooth, and glossy, as the sculptured front of his own 
brother of the classic age — ^Anacreon ! The dearest old face in 
the world — ^the simplest form — the kindliest features. Yet withal 
a face, a form, and features about which, notwithstanding their 
exceeding simplicity and homeliness, nothing, absolutely nothing, 
seemed to come incongruously in the way of even the loveliest, 
the most aerial, or the most fantastically exquisite associations. 
One could fancy the Eairies playing at hide-and-seek between 
his slippers, or a stray Cupid secreting itself on the sly in one 
of his pockets. His voice sounded with a tender intonation, 
thrilling alternately with tears and with laughter. His eyes 
brimmed with the pathetic, or sparkled with the humorous. His 
cheek flushed with the praise, rather than with the quaffing, of the 
delicious draughts of the love, and the wine, and the glory, he sang 
of. Por, this old man in the old coat — slipshod and bald-pated — 
was the Song-writer of his Age, the boast of French literature, 
the darling of the French population! Duriug nearly half a 
century, throughout a long delightful interval of more than forty 
years, his poetry, the poetry of this Great Heart, had been to the 
entire mass of the people in his native land, whether gentle or 
simple, grey-beards or little children, at once a joy and a conso- 
lation. And no wonder — for, of all song-writers, Beranger was 
undoubtedly both the most natural and the most national : more 
so even, if that be possible, than Moore was to Erin, or Bums 
to Caledonia! His very style, in truth, was so intrinsically 
naturalised and nationalised; it was, so to speak, in the very 
grain and colour of it, so intensely idiomatic and indigenous, as 
absolutely to defy anything like adequate translation. Insomuch 
that the happiest foreign version of any one of his songs ever yet 
accomplished, is, at the best, but as a plum that has been fin- 
gered! A butterfly-^caught, no doubt, but with the golden 

1 2 
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bloom draggled off its purple wings in tlie catching. A flower 
with the dew shaken out of it, and the aroma gone, and the petals 
withered. 

What Songs they are, these Chansons of Beranger ! Expressiye 
of every kind of emotion that can ever stir our heart-strings. 
Songs of love and battle ; of grief and gaiety ; of sarcadiu and 
tenderness. Celebrations of glory and of beauty, of victory and 
defeat, of the homely and the heroic. Ditties that have often 
and often been, that will again and yet again be (how many a 
time to come !) crooned gently by the cradle, and chanted dole- 
fully by the bier — musifc thrilling deeply and tenderly into the 
heart of a Great People, listened to by them, and loved by them, 
as Saul listened to and loved the harp-tones of the Shepherd of 
the Terebynthine Valley. 

How it happened that Beranger came to be a Song-writer at 
all, he himself has related, and this, moreover, in some of the love- 
liest of his many noble effusions. He has embalmed the flies and 
straws of his lowly experience in the amber of his verse : and for 
once we don't " wonder how the devil they got there ! " Yery 
precious memorials they are of the man to those who love him — 
and who among us all has not an affection for this Trouvere in the 
home-spun broad-cloth, this Bard of the G-uinguette? Above 
aU, they are inestimable attestations of the unaffected simplicity 
and nobility of his character. 

It was in Paris (of all places), at No. 50 in the Bue Mont- 
orgueil, on the 19th of August, 1780, that Pierre Jean de 
Beranger was bom — Paris (*'full of gold and woe'*) being 
appropriately the birthplace and the deathplace of this most 
intensely French of all Frenchmen. He breathed his flrst breath, 
he tells us, in the house of a poor tailor — his maternal grand- 
father. He not merely tells us this — he sings it — sings the very 
name and dates (precisely as we have here given them), the 
humble trade and the lowly parentage. 

'* Dans ee Paris plein d*or et de mis^re, 
En Tan da Christ mil sept cent qnatre-yingt 
Chei nn taillear, mon pauvre et yieox grand-pire, 
Moi nouYeaiL-n6, sachez ce qoi m'adyint.'* 

And thereupon he chants to us (how melodiously !) the Burprise 
of his old grandsire, the Snip, on flnding him one day tenaerly 
rocked in the arms of a Fairy, '* who with gay refrains lulled the 
cry of his first sorrows : " 

" Rt cette fi^ avee dee gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers ehagrins.** 
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Another of these charming little autobiographic Chansons, 
recounts the awful source of this holy mission of tne Song-writer. 
It is called Ma Yocation. And it relates how a mournful wail 
issuing from his new-born lips, the dear God said to him — " Sing, 
sing, poor little one ! " Everything is most touchinglj and 
truthfully particularised in this manly and modest egotism of 
B^ranger. Even the drowsy lullaby sung to him by the pretty 
bonne, Ma Kourrice, who hushed him to rest in his infancy. 

'* Do, do, ren&nt do, 
L*en£Euit dormira tantdt.'* 

"Bje-bye, baby, bye I 
Sleep, my baby, bye-and-bye 1" 

So, likewise in the Becollections of Childhood, Souvenirs 
d'Enfance, he commemorates the games and tasks of the old 
school-days when, from his tenth to his sixteenth years, from 1790 
to 1796, he lived during those troublous times among his friends 
and relatives in the town of Peronne. Later on, he sings regret- 
fully of the joyoiis hours passed in his garret — ^see Le G-renier — 
when a healthful and hopeful stripling. Nay, even (as already 
intimated) the perishable Old Coat, with the pile brushed off it 
and the seams whitened by age, has a charm for him — ^vide 
Mon Habit — becomes endeared to him by the simple force of 
association. It is not, however, we need scarcely add, by any 
means exclusively to the celebration of littlenesses even thus 
genially domestic, that Beranger restricts his incomparable genius 
as a Song-writer. He has, on the contrary, sounded in some sort 
the whole gamut of the Human Passions, from the Treble to the 
Diapason. Religion and Patriotism, Glory and Beauty, Love 
and Friendship, have been his themes alternately. And it would 
be difficult to say, upon the instant, in which department of song 
his muse has proved the most eminently successful. 

His immense popularity can scarcely be matter of surprise to 
us, when we remember that others have, before now, been re- 
warded with Fame for the production of a single copy of verses. 
Not to allude more than casually to Wolfe, as having secured 
remembrance for his name in the world of letters by his one 
solitary Elegy about Sir John Moore at Corunna — ^precisely as 
Beckford has, by Yathek alone, gained for himself no fleeting 
reputation as a romanpist — did not the Lady Anne Barnard (God 
bless her !) win renown by her single ballad of Auld Bobin Gray ? 
Did not Bouget de Lisle, the young artillery officer in the gar- 
rison at Strasbourg, half-starved during the scarcity of 1792, 
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flushed with wine and improyising to the sound of his davicord 
in the silence and solitude of his barrack-chamber upon one 
memorable midnight before that first stormy dawn of the ][Great 
French Bevolution — did not Eouget de Lisle there and then 
immortalise himself, in that one effort, by the composition, the 
creation, rather be it said, the rapturous revelation, of that 
glorious Hymn of Eeyolt, the Marseillaise ? It is, therefore, no 
marvel whatever, that, with celebrity thus not unfrequently 
achieved before now, by one single triumph on the part of a 
song-writer, B^ranger by so many triumphs, triumphs so signal 
and so reiterated, should have won for himself this unrivalled 
po'pularity, and this all but unparalleled reputation. 

His successes have been so many, so various, and so complete — 
these thrilling and melodious successes of his as a Song-writer ! 
And this for the most part simply because his marvellous lyrical 
genius was throughout so perfectly truthful, so entirely unaffected, 
BO wholly natural and unstudied in its manifestation. He never 
pretends or exaggerates. What he thinks, he says — what he 
leels, he expresses — he Is simply what he Appears To Be. His 
Muse, so to speak, is never hysterical. His fun declares itself, 
not in a roar of merriment, but in a laughter like that of Old 
Fezziwigy who, we are told, " laughed all over himself from his 
shoes to his organ of benevolence." His rage and his pathos 
have neither the howl of a Cassandra, nor the shriek of a 
Deiphobe. Eejoicing, sorrowing, believing, feeling, thinking, 
in every way intensely — \ie is never in extremes. Affectation, it 
may be said, was his antithesis. He, we may be sure, could 
never 

" Die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

He would have inhaled its fragrance with a sort of rapture, and 
then have stuck it jauntily in his button-hole. And so the people 
loved him — the man was so true at the same time that he was so 
intense ! 

The purest love-songs of B6ranger — ^alas ! that we should have 
to regret his occasionally chanting licentious ditties to the zon- 
zon of the flute and the violin — ^how exquisitely delicious they are 
in their refined and chastened tenderness ! Loveliest of them all, 
perhaps, the one in which he cries out continually that she is 
beautiful, Qu'elle est jolie ! Pre-eminently above all his exhilarat- 
ing convivial songs, or Bacchanalians, commend us to his jovial 
Tnnquons, in which he bids the whole world hob-nob socially 
together ! Trinquons ! with its chinking refrain, better even than 
the drinking chorus of Mine Ancient in Othello. 
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' * Bt pour ohoqaer, 

NooB proToquer, 

Le yerre en main, en rond nous attaquer, 

I)*abord nons trinqaerons pour boire, 

£t pais nons boirons poor trinqner." 



Very freely translated thus : 

''Gaps we clatter, 
Tables batter, 
Glass in hand, each other flatter : 
First of all we chink to drink, 
And presently we drink to chink ! *' 

But what refrains tbey all are, these wonderful refrains of 
Beranger: as provocative of singing in unison to the voice of 
those who listen, as the stirring sound of Scottish dance-music 
ever proves to be an irresistible incentive to movement among 
the feet of a gathering of Highlanders. Listen to the close of 
each verse of the Vivandifere, with her choral rub-a-dub — 

'*Tintin, tintin, tintin, r^lin, tintini" 

Or hearken to his comically serious expostulation with G-rimalkia 
in his stanzas entitled Ma Chatte (asking Fussy What ails 
her?)— 

< < Mia-mia*on 1 Que vent Minette ? " 

Above all, sit silently, with a grave face, if you can, while some 
friend irom Over the Water chuckles out the laughing refrain of 
any one among the drollest of these Chansons ! Say, for example, 
that about The Little Grey Man : 

« Qui dit : Moi, je m^en . . • 

Et dit : Moi, je m*en . . • 
Ma foi, moi, je m'en ris ! 
Oh ! qa*U est gai le petit homme grig T* 

''Who said: As for me . . • 
And said : As for me . . . 
Faith, as for me, I laugh ! 
Ohl but the Little Qrej Man Iotcs chafifl* 

Or, better still, that of the famous King of Tvetot : 

** Pour toute garde il n'avait rien 

Qu'un chien. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi e'6tait U I 

La, la!*' 
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*' Whose only guard was a dog — 

Queer dog 1 
[Quite a Punch with Toby 1] 
Oh! oh! oh! oh I ah! ah! ah! ah! 
What a fiinny little king was that — 

La, la!" 

His pensive and purelj meditative songs, however, must always 
be regarded as amongst his most eminently beautiful. The 
exquisite little poem about The Shooting Stars, especially, with 
its closing couplet : 

'' Ce n'est qii*iine €toile qni file, 
Qui file^ file, et disparait.** 

'* 'Tis only a star that shoots, 
That shoots, shoots, and disappears!'* 



Daintiest among the daintiest of these particular compositions of 
his, moreover, being his far-famed song. If I were a little Bird I 
That graceful freak of fancy, in which he exclaims continually, 
like a voice from the boughs, 

** Je volerais vite, vite, vite. 
Si j'etais petit oiseau." 

** I would fly quick, quick, quick. 
If I were a Uttle bird." 

Several of these world-renowned Chansons are nevertheless, in 
reality, strange to tell, about the merest abstractions. But how 
much B^ranger could make of themes thus apparently va^e and 
impalpable, those will very well remember, who are familiar with 
his songs on Portune and on Happiness. Yet to understand 
thoroughly that he loves to deal in something better than mere 
abstractions, it is only necessarv to contemplate for a moment, 
his celebration of such exceedingly substantial personages as 
Eoger Bontemps, or Madame Grr6goire ; or to look at his inge- 
nious delineation of Jeaa de Paris and Monsieur Judas ; to say 
nothing of that wonderful scapegrace Paillasse. Sometimes, as 
in the half-playful, half-pathetic equivoque about the Blind Mother 
— wherein Lise, with inimitable effrontery, attributes the opening 
window to the heat ! and the opening door to the wind ! and the 
sound of kisses to the bird in its osier cage ! (Colin, the rogue, 
all the while at her elbow, invisible to La Mere Aveugle, but 
suspected ! ) — B^ranger compresses within half-a-dozen sparkling 
stanzas, the interest of a little romance, and, with the interest 
also, the resistless fascination. 
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His chief glory as a Song-writer, however, springs incontestably 
from his wondrous identification of himself with the patriotic 
ardour, and the national enthusiasm, and tbe warlike splendour, 
of his Fatherland. Especially, and beyond all, from his intimate 
it should rather be said, his inextricable, interweaving of his own 
poetic fame with the heroic reno?ni of Napoleon. Henceforth 
their names will live together in the popular remembrance — cele- 
brities so strangely contrasting, and yet at the same time so 
curiously harmonious! The founder of an empire and of a 
dynasty, Conqueror at once and Lawgiver ; and, side by side with 
that new Sesoistris, the homely Poet who sang of his glory, he who 
loved to call himself simplv by his one enviable but unpretending 
title of Chansonnier. JBeranger more even than Manzoni, has 
acquired for himself the right of being designated The Poet of 
Napoleon. Already that right has during a very long interval, 
been universally recognised. Already ! And yet there are some 
£fty songs, relating exclusively to the memories of tbe Empire, 
which have never yet appeared. Eifty original Chansons written 
by Beranger about Napoleon; deposited several years ago by 
their author in the hands of a Paris notary, with an ulterior view 
to their posthumous publication. Need any one hint with what 
eagerness that posthumous publication is still to this moment 
anticipated ? Scarcely ; to those at least, who know familiarly the 
glorious songs chanted long since to the memory of Napoleon the 
Great by the thrilling voice of Pierre Jeaa de Beranger ! Songs 
in which it is curious to note that never once is tbe name of 
Napoleon articulated. He is only spoken of in tiiem as ** le grand 
homme," or " le bon empereur," or by some such phrase — lovingly 
and reverently. The merest allusion is enough ; the Hero shines 
forth through the verse of the Song- writer too distinctly to require 
one solitary syllable with a view to his identification. Besides 
which, the catastrophe of Mont Saint Jean, and the sorrowful 
exile in Saint Helena were altogether too freshly and too pain- 
fully in the popular remembrance when Beranger wrote, to admit 
of his articulating without a pang, through such cries of homage 
and affection as rang out wildly in those impassioned songs, the 
name of all others consecrated to the love and admiration of 
Erance : first of all by so many unparalleled achievements : after- 
wards, and yet more, by sufferings so profound and overwhelming. 
His evidently intentional suppression of Napoleon's name in all 
these war-songs, appears indeed to be bom of the same' profound 
emotions of grief, dictating, in one of his songs, the avowedly 
intentional suppression of the name of Waterloo. Bemerabering 
the anguish with which it is associated, he cries out that " by 
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that name his yerse shall never be saddened.*' Is not the reti- 
<;ence as significant in regard to Napoleon as in regard to 
Waterloo ? 

''Son nom januus n'attristera mes yen." 

Yet, though he sings of him thus, merely inferentially, with 
what fervour he sings, nevertheless! His words ring through 
these noble war-songs as with the resonance of a trumpet. It is 
scarcely possible wlule reading them to remain uninfluenced by 
the contagion of their deep and true enthusiasm. What a tender 
and elevated pathos there is in the commemoration of the Hero's 
Death, Le Cinq Mai, 1821, at Longwood ! What a tenacity of 
love and admiration in the. colloquy between the old soldiers of 
the grand army, les Deux Grrenadiers ! How evidently the old 
man delights to sing of the Old Times in respect of the Old Flag, 
and the Old Sergeant, and the Old Corporal ! The Old Flag 
treasured up in secret, dusty and faded, under the mattrass ; the 
Old Sergeant talking rapturously of the ensanguined past, to his 
prettv daughter ; the Old Corporal marching to death, with the 
pipe between his teeth, muttering to the young troopers through 
the puffs of tobacco, as they move on with measured hread towards 
the place of execution : — 

''OoDScrits an pas; 

Ne plenrez pas, 

Ne plenrez pas ; 

Marchez an pa?, 

An pas, an pas, an pas, an pas !*' 

" Hecmits — marcli free I 
Weep not for me, 
Weep not for me, 
Keep step— march free 1 
Keep step, keep step, keep step, keep step!" 

I 

The grandest of all these heroic Chansons, however, yet remains 
to be particularised, The glorious EecoUections of the People, so 
called simply Souvenirs du Peuple, in which (as usual, without a 
whisper of his name) the historic form of Napoleon gleams forth 
vividly before the popular imagination, transfigured! An old 
grandame is the narrator; and a party of villagers clustered 
Around her as she sits there in the evening twilight, are the 
listeners and interlocutors. The refrain of this song in particular, 
has something wonderful in its strange and scarcely definable 
blending of variety with monotony. Monotony in effect as all 
tending to tbe one purpose ; variety of treatment as helping to 
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keep alive, at its utmost intensity, the interest first awakened. 
The villagers entreat the old grandame to talk to them about the 
Great Man, whose deeds long past, still like events of yesterday,, 
captivate the popular heart in their remembrance. And she talks 
— ^talks of her own personal recollections. She has seen him 
herself: they are full of wonder. He had given her Q-ood-day at 
her cottage door, as he passed through the village with a retinue 
of kings. ""What!" they exclaim. "He has spoken to you, 
mother ? He has spoken to you ? '* Everything is described by 
the old grandame minutely, with all the particularity of a photo- 
graph. The grey great-coat, the three-cornered hat, the smile 
which she says was so sweet, " etait hien doua.** They hang upon 
every syllable, exclaiming again, "What brave days for you, 
mother! What brave days for you!*' Her recollections now 
change in their tone ; she talks no longer of his glory, but of the 
disasters portending his downfall. One evening, " as it might be 
this," she tells them, he came again to her cottage, and entered. 
No retinue of kings at his heels then, but a feeble escort, weary 
and dejected. " Seated in this very chair,'* she says, he sighed, 
"Oh! War, War!" "What!" they exclaim. "Then he sat 
there, mother? Then he sat there?" It ends, this apotheosis 
of a popular hero in song — as such a song should end — ^with tears 
and words of benediction. In every way it is Stranger's master- 
piece. 

It was not, of course, by a single bound that Pierre Jean de 
Beranger attained this conspicuous elevation, or rather this abso- 
lute pre-eminence as a Song-writer. As might be said in the 
instance of almost every self-made man on record, his were indeed 
but very small beginnings. At the outset, a boy- waiter at a little 
tavern or auberge kept by a prim old aunt of his at P^ronne. 
Afterwards, Uke Franklin, or our own gifted and lamented Jerrold, 
a compositor ; this also at the town of P^ronne, at a M. Laisney's 
printing establishment. Here, handling the type, he seems to 
have caught from them the old ineradicable disease of writing, 
the cacoethes scribendi^ and to have instinctively aspired to the 
dignity of authorship. Animated by his new-born ambition, 
Beranger hastened from the provinces to his native capital, and 
there, in that "golden and miserable" Paris, boldly tried his 
fortunes in literature. It was at this most critical period of his 
history that he passed through many and some of them very bitter 
hardships. Hardships from which he was only extricated by means 
of the sole patronage he ever consented to accept — patronage 
coming to him appropriately from the First Consul's brother,* 
afterwards known as the Prince di Canino, M. Lucien Bonaparte. 
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Haying iu 1803, by a fortunate inspiration, enclosed some of his 
MS. verses to this amiable cultivator of the fine arts and of letters, 
the young, unfriended, and impoverished adventurer, received three 
days afterwards, the exquisite consolation of the verbal and, with 
it, the substantial sympathy of his new-found MecsBnas. How 
amply and abundantly he repaid the author of the epic of Charle- 
magne for that sympathy, every one knows who has chanced to 
read the grateful note of 1833, explanatory in most eloquent prose 
of his ever-memorable Dedication. 

It has been observed in reference to Beranger, as something in 
every way most remarkable, that he of all men remained to the 
last without the cross and ribbon of the Legion of Honour, in a 
land where merit, however insignificant — sometimes, dndeed, de- 
merit the most flagrant and disgraceful — is in the habit of being 
signalised by decorations. This in truth, however, is not by any 
means, as has been supposed, remarkable in regard to Beranger. 
It is, on the contrary, strictly in keeping and perfectly charac- 
teristic. It is a circumstance in its way as perfectly characteristic 
as the incident embellishing his whole life — that, namely, of his 
supporting existence to the end, exclusively with the proceeds 
of a trifling annuity derived from his publisher, and be it said 
also, his warm-hearted friend and associate, M. Perrotin. Besides, 
had he not won a popularity beyond all decorations ? He who 
has been voted the Poet of France by national acclamation : he 
who comes to us bearing in one hand the bay- wreath of a Bard 
of the People, and in the other the undying laurel-crown woven 
by himself, the greenest and the brightest ever laid in votive 
offering upon the imperial tomb of Napoleon ? As for himself, 
he had long since received the old anacreontic coronation ; — 
crowned with the Song-writer's garland of roses — roses drooping 
about his bald head voluptuously, heavy with their aromatic 
perfume — the dew upon them, wine-drops ! It is exclusively 
upon his transcendant merits as a Song-writer that his fame rests, 
as upon an indestructible foundation. Of the absolute reality of 
this truth, he himself was so entirely satisfied, that he is known 
to have spontaneously committed to the flames — one by one, at 
intervals — his more ornate and more ambitious contributions to 
literature. Conspicuous among the works thus destroyed by his 
own hand, in manuscript, were his epic on Glovis, his dithyram- 
bics on the Deluge, his idyll descriptive of a Pilgrimage, his 
comedy of the Hermaphrodites, his Memoirs of his Own Times, 
and a compendious critical and biographical Dictionary of his 
* Contemporaries. Even now his ingenious labours between 1805 
and 1806 as the compiler of the Annals of the Museum are 
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forgotten bj tbe world at large almost as entirely as his assi- 
duous application subsequently in tbe office of M. de Fontanes, 
tbe Grand Master of tbe TJniyersitj, witbin.tbe jurisdiction of* 
wbose department he occupied, for twelve years, the position of 
sub-secretary, or rather the minor post of commis-exp^dition- 
naire. 

Beranger, we repeat, was fully conscious, immediately after 
tbe occasion of his earlier successes^ that tbe one fruitful toil 
of bis life was that adventured upon by him simply in his 
character as a Chansonnier. " My songs," said he, "are myself," 
(" Mes chansons, c'est moi"). And, as attestations of his really 
national importance as a Song-writer, twice we find him subjected 
in that capacity to fine and incarceration. First of all, in 1821, 
when he was mulcted of 500 francs, and imprisoned for three 
months in Saint F^gie ; secondly, in 1829, when he was in 
durance for as many as nine months at La Force, having in- 
curred, under tbe same sentence, a penalty of no less than 
10,000 francs — a sum which was at once raised (at tbe suggestion 
of bis friend, Lafitte tbe banker,) by national subscription. 
*^ The happiness of mankind has been tbe dream of my life," 
wrote Beranger in 1833. And, strangely enough, it was the 
destiny of that philanthropic genius to watch from tbe very 
commencement the momentous struggle of France towards that 
day-dream, with a view to its social and political realisation. 
He who remembered, as an incident of yesterday, following 
(when himself but a little nine-year-old gamin of the Quartier 
des Halles,) the tumultuous mob of Parisians on the renowned 
14th of July, 1789, to the storming of the Bastille, nearly sixty 
years later found himself in his old age returned by 204i,4i71 votes 
to a seat in the National Assembly, as representative of the 
Seine, the eighth upon the list of popular favourites, bis name 
coming immediately after those of the leading members of the 
Provisional' Government. It was only, however, at one single 
4Bitting of that Eepublican Chamber that the reserved and simple- 
hearted Song-writer took his place among tbe chosen legislators 
-of France — namely, upon Thursday, the 4th of May, 1848, tbe 
day upon which the National Assembly was solemnly inaugurated. 
Withdrawing into the privacy most congenial to the noble sim- 
plicity of his character, Beranger there survived, in uninterrupted 
calm, very nearly to tbe patriarchal age of an octogenarian. He, 
who by a memorable accident was almost destroyed in his child* 
hood at P^ronne by a thunderbolt, breathed his last peacefully, 
-on Thursday, the 15tb of July, 1867, — expiring from the sheer 
•exbauistion of nature, but one month short of his seventy-seventh 
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anniversarj. The national honours subseqnenilj' paid to liis 
memory in France, are yet freshly in the general remembrance. 
The ceremonial of a great public funeral upon the morrow of 
his demise, was the firat tribute offered to the fJEime of the poor 
tailor's grandson of the Bue Montorgueil by the People and tb& 
Goyemment. A monument provided by the latter was decreed ta 
be raised over the grave where his honoured remains were laid — 
side by side with those of his old friend, ManueL The street where 
the national Song-writer expired was thenceforth to be called — 
(no longer the Bue de Yend6me, but) the Bue de Beranger. Hi& 
portrait, moreover, it was arranged forthwith, should be placed in 
the gallery at Versailles, where were already grouped together 
the effigies of Moliere, Comeille, and Lafontaine. But, sorrow- 
fully again be it said, the group has now at length been scattered, 
of which the origiaal of that portrait was so long the central figure, 
the group so well known, and so familiar ! Beranger, the white* 
haired and bald-headed — ^his old coat and slippers clustered about 
by Fays and Cupids — swallows circling and hissing cheerily at his 
open lattice — a cup of wine in his hand and a song upon his lips 
— ^the wine and the song both tributes to the love and beauty of 
Lisette. 



CHEISTOPHEE COLUMBUS— THE NAVIGATOR 



The Discoverer of the New "World — ^long before the realisation 
of his grand design — by reason of his brooding over it during 
many years, allowed his imagination to become so coloured by the 
magnificence, so captivated by the awful glory of his One Scheme, 
that those around him came at last, almost by necessity, to regard 
bim as a visionary. Few indeed out of the milhons of the 
fifteenth century sympathised with the dreamings of Columbus. 

Considerable inconvenience has resulted from the variety of 
names assumed by the renowned navigator. Although Colombo 
was unquestionably the appellation of his family, and although 
Colon was selectea by himself during his residence in the Penin- 
sula, so much that is memorable has become associated with his 
Latinized surname, that we cannot presume, to speak of him 
otherwise than as Christopher Columbus. The period and place 
of his birth have likewise been involved in much uncertmnty.. 
Yet, notwithstanding several ingenious objections, we shall merely 
transcribe the implied assurance of the navigator himself, in 
observing that he first appeared upon this world, so many hidden 
beauties of which he was destined to divulge, at Genoa, in 1446. 
Genealogists have endeavoured to demonstrate the nobility of his 
house. Chapters have been compiled for the purpose of proving 
the honouraole antiquity of his family. His descendant, Fer- 
nando, however, has exquisitely remarked upon the insignifici^nce 
of these researches, where he exclaims,* " nobUity can impart less 
lustre to me than the honour I derive from such a father," eke 
mi viene da un cost fatto padre ! One circumstance, at least, in 
this controversy is fortunately beyond all dispute ; the parent of 
Christopher followed the honest trade of a woolcarder. Three 
younger children completed the offspring of the Genoese mechanic 
— Bartholomew, Diego, and a daughter, who was ultimately mar- 

f 

* Fenuindo Columbiu' Hist. cap. iii. p. 4. 
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ried to an obscure individual, called Giacomo Bavarello* Having 
been thoroughly grounded, during his childhood, in the bare rudi- 
ments of knowledge, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, besides 
possessing a tolerable capacity for drawmg and painting, Christo- 
pher was in his twelfth year removed to the University of Pavia, in 
Lombardy. Here he became an accomplished Latin scholar, and 
an ordinary mathematician, returning homewards after two years' 
absence. At this period of his history, according to the assur- 
ance of Giustiniani, the fingers of Columbus were engaged in 
wool-combing, whereas Fernando explicitly repudiates the asser- 
tion, adding, with pitiable indignation, that his father was never 
degraded to any handicraft ! As if the touching of a work- 
man's implement could be the smallest degradation to any hand, 
more paracularly to one that kings might have kissed with- 
out dishonouring their dignity! Eemando had forgotten the 
ploughshare of Cincinnatus. Fired by an almost instinctive 
•enthusiasm for the profession in which his after celebrity was 
acquired, Christopher Columbus, when ' only fourteen, entered 
a Mediterranean trader, as a sailor-boy. Scarcely anything 
-at all is known respecting the career of this extraordinary 
•character, until, having doubled his age, he suddenly reap- 
peared in the capital of Portugal. Legends are undoubtedly 
preserved of his peregrinations in the interval; but these are 
43ometime8 so exaggerated into the romantic, and at others so 
heightened into the improbable, that we should be credulous in 
placing any reliance upon their accuracy. According as the 
narrators have been speculative or fanciful, we are informed that 
Columbus partook in a warlike expedition, fitted out by his 
native place, in 1459 ; that he proceeded a hundred leagues be- 
yond Iceland in the February of 1467 ; that he visited a Portu- 
guese fortification in Guinea ; that be commanded a privateer in 
the service of King £en^, and subsequently another at the behest 
of Louis XI ; and finallv, that he was implicated, with a notorious 
•corsair of his name and family, in marauding adventures against 
the Mahometans and Venetians. These occurrences, to saj the 
least of them, are simply conjectural; and they appear to us 
-as though contemporaneous personages and contemporaneous 
names had been placed with our seaman in the cap of a literary 
kaleidoscope, and shaken into so many combinations. What 
little seems to be indubitable is, that Columbus, first as a sub- 
ordinate sailor, and afterwards as ''master," was almost inces- 
aantlv afloat between the Levant and Gibraltar; that he may 
possibly have sailed towards the northern portions of Europe ; 
<and that during his laborious and adventurous wanderingB, he 
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was fostering the natural fecundity of his intellect by book- 
studies, by communings with nature, and by the development of 
his own glorious aspirations. That some such mental cultivation 
was requisite is unquestionable, from the circumstance of his 
entering Lisbon in 1470, not merely as an experienced navigator, 
but as a proficient in the more abstruse mysteries of his pro- 
fession, as a remarkable geographer, and as an ardent worshipper 
of science generally. Shortly after his settlement in the Portu- 
guese metropolis, Columbus ^as united to Donna Felipa de 
Palestrello, a young damsel whom he had first encountered when 
attending mass in the little chapel adjoining the convent of All 
Saints. Her father, Bartolbmeo Monis de Palestrello, an Italian 
navigator of considerable eminence, was the discoverer and colo- 
niser of the island of Porto Santo, in which place Diego, the son 
of Christopher, was subsequently born. The absorbing passion 
for geographical research which had already taken possession of 
the whole soul of Columbus was thus singularly fostered by this 
most appropriate marriage. He listened with intense eagerness 
to the incidents of their seafaring exploits recounted by his newly 
acquired relations. His ambition to extend the knowledge of 
mankind by navigatibn, derived fresh energy from their com- 
munings ; and, having at length received from Pelipa's mother 
the various journals, memoranda, and curious charts belonging to 
his deceased father-in-law, new beams of glorious anticipation 
flooded the heart of the so-called visionary. The ripening of the 
erude aspiration of Columbus was, however, considerably retarded 
by his impoverished circumstances. He was compelled to forsake 
his delicious reveries, and to handle the inkhom. His proficiency 
as a cosmographer enabled him to earn a precarious livelihood 
by making maps, and while his attention was thus apparently 
diverted from his loftier theme, it was on the contrary height- 
ened and confirmed by the incessant contemplation of geography 
which his profession required. Nor did his enthusiasm as a 
navigator deerease when he was at intervals enabled to make a 
•casual voyage to Madeira and Guinea, or when he was occa- 
sionally employed in trading excursions to the Canaries and the 
Azores. So beneficial, indeed, were the pursuits of Christopher 
•during these years of probation, pursuits such as his cosmogra- 
phical labours and his wanderings along the western shores of 
Africa, that he was ultimately regarded as more skilled in the 
science of navigation than any one of his contemporaries. 

A mighty project, however, at last arose within the imagination 
of the indigent citizen of Lisbon. It floated before his entranced 
vision like the predestination of Omnipotence. Tt came like a 
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sun-burst upon his fancy — ^that superb fancy, wbich in the lan- 
guage of his greatest biographer,* " spread a golden and glorious 
world around him, and tiuged everything with its own gorgeous 
colours." It elevated him above the littlenesses of his condition, 
and, to his excited genius, identified him with a being prophesied 
in the Apocalypse. Poverty was nothing to him. He seemed to 
himself that veritable alchemist who had been idealised by the 
romancer, as bearing about him the secret of the aurum potdbile, 
and tarrying only for some suitable moment for its revelation. 
The depths of the inscrutable ocean yawned before him as bis 
mind traversed its mysterious and trackless immensity; moun- 
tains clothed with unknown verdure purpled before his dream- 
ings ; creatures of unearthly beauty, flowers of unimagined dyes, 
forests of unutterable magnificence, thronged upon him as his 
eyes roved over the chart* of the unsearched sea. That vast 
scheme of his creation was not unlike — 

'* the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold,*' 

such as it was pictured by a poetical mythology: as lustrous 
withal, but less amreal. 

It might almost be said without extravagance that his soul 
strove with the awful but seductive phantom of the future, as 
Jacob struggled with the angel in the wilderness. 

Bather more than half a league from Palos de Moguer, a sea- 
port in Andalusia, stands at this present moment a convent, 
formerly occupied by Franciscan friars, and dedicated to Santa 
Maria de Babida. It is situated on a solitary eminence over- 
looking the sea-beach, and is ^picturesquely embosomed among 
pine-trees. One day in 1485, Columbus, as a mere chance way- 
farer, clad in homely garments, but one remarkable for hia 
majestic and even lordly presence, leading a child by the hand, 
drew the bell-chain suspended by the porch of that monastery. 
He was there, simply as an impoverished traveller, in search of 
hospitality ; and as such he then first confronted the superior of 
the convent, Juan Perez de Marchena. 

Columbus was journeying at this time in search of a relative at 
the adjacent town of Huelva. Welcomed with an instant cor- 
diality by Marchena, however, he tarried awhile with hia son 
Diego to partake of the hospitalities of the monastery. 

The personal appearance of Columbus, at this period of his 

* Washington Inring's Life of Columbiu^ ir. 59. 
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history, is fortunatelj preserved to us, even with a minute par- 
ticularity. He is represented as somewhat above the ordinary 
height ; of compact and muscular proportions ; bis visage long, 
but well fleshed ; his nose inclined to the aquiline ; his eyes of 
the lightest grey ; his complexion naturally fair, but ruddy from 
exposure to sunshine and sea-breezes ; while his hair, originally 
of a pale auburn-red, had become since his thirtieth year of a 
milky whiteness. 

Anterior to his arrival in Portugal, the observation of Columbus 
had been directed to a marvellous field of discovery. An impres- 
sion had for centuries been prevalent among geographers, assuring 
them of the sphericity or globular form of the earth. Never- 
theless, it continued to be merely a conjecture ; it still required 
demonstration. This supposition, however, of a terraqueous 
globe, had so imprinted itself upon the mind of Christopher ; it 
had so animated his enthusiasm, and so burnt into his heart with 
the glorious reveries it had evoked, as to amount to an enduring 
and prophetic conviction. A variety of circumstances tended, 
moreover, to impress this belief upon Columbus. In Aristotle and 
Seneca, he had found his opinions explicitly embodied. Plato, in 
his renowned dialogue of Titnaus, had hinted at the probable ex- 
istence of remote countries, when picturing the island of Atalantis. 
The circular shape of the earth seemed, indeed, to be conceded 
by universal consent : the elucidation of the mystery was now, 
therefore, alone requisite. Satisfied upon this point, the sug- 
gestive intellect of our navigator endeavoured to estimate the 
distances of the ocean which intervened between the extremities 
of the known world. In these endeavours he derived material 
assistance from the calculations and assertions of preceding cos- 
mographers. According to Pliny and Strabo, the width of the 
Atlantic was comparatively inconsiderable — and its width con- 
stituted the great obstacle to research. Alfraganus was even 
more moderate in his notion of the earth's circumference ; and 
to his Arabic theory Columbus gave much credence. His ideas 
were, however, reduced to a practical consistency, by the spirit 
of geographical enterprise which characterised the age in which he 
lived, more especially by the national efforts of the very state in 
which he resided. Portugal had long rendered itself conspicuous 
in striving to enlarge the boundaries of navigation ; and, uncfer 
the patriotic guidance of Prince Henry, its government was then 
endeavouring to reach India by sailing round the coast of A&ica. 
That endeavour so coupled itBelf in the mind of Columbus with 
his views as to the dimensions of the world ; those two ideas so 

amalgamated themselves together — ^they so resolved theiuseives 

V 2 
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into each other — -that, with a kind of intuitive recogmition of the 
reality, and with a prevision of his own glory, Christopher first 
contemplated the daring project of arriving at India, by sailing 
due west across the Atlantic. 

Living, as we do, in a generation when the steam-packet con- 
veys us from New York to Liverpool within a fortnight, we can 
scarcely appreciate the consummate audacity of the scheme thus 
promulgated in the fifteenth century. Ages upon ages, since 
the creation of the world, the Atlantic surges had seemed to 
repel the incursions of mankind. That vast domain of billows 
had girdled the western shores of Europe and Africa, as with 
an impassable barrier. Before its mysterious extension, men 
had shrunk back, appalled and awe-stricken. It appeared to bar 
that portion of the earth with a chaotic immensity of waters. A 
modem writer has admirably exemplified the character of the 
project broached by Christopher Columbus, by saying that it 
then excited some such astonishment as would be experienced 
now-a-days, were an adventurer to ascend in a balloon, with the 
intention of seeking one of the planets. That project, however, 
derived only additional earnestness from the solid judgment and 
.*Torgeous fancy of its originator — " that ardent and enthusiastic 
^ inagination which threw a magnificence over his whole cast of 
thought." * He was confirmed, moreover, in his determination, 
by an erroneous supposition that the regions hitherto unex- 
amined, were occupied by the Asiatic continent, which, to his 
thinking, constituted the eastern boundary of the Atlantic. 
Believing this, and believing the sphericity of the earth, he 
recognised the fact, that, by sailing in a westerly direction, he 
would necessarily either arrive at Asia, or discover any inter- 
vening country. The germination of these glorious conceptions 
was materially expedited by a number of collateral stimulants. 
Marco Polo in 1260, and John Mandeville in 1332, had departed 
severally from Venice and England, to explore the more eastern 
territories and dependencies of Asia. Their narratives had exer- 
cised a peculiar fascination over the visions of the Genoese : the 
writings of Polo especially had rendered his future more lustrous, 
and more seductive even, than heretofore. The luxurious island 
of Cipango ; the gold-running rivers of Cathay ; the mellifiuous 
landscapes of Mangi, such as they were delineated by the Vene- 
tian voyager, imparted a fresh splendour to his expectations, and 
incited him to new exertions for their attainment. The visionary 
islands of Antilla and St. Brandon, were verdant spots luring him 

* Washington Irvrng's Life of Colnmbufi, It. 58. 
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on tlirongh the '* blue-green " deep; while, to his impassioned 
day-dreams, the succouring of Frester John — ^that most cnimerical 
of potentates ! — maj possibly have formed no insignificant induce- 
ment. Nor were these the only encouragements offered to the 
aspirations of Columbus. His notion as to the protrusion of 
Asia into the Atlantic, was apparently corroborated by his 
brother-in-law, Pedro Correo, who had irequently observed, on 
the western beach of Porto Santo, gigantic canes floating on the 
sea — canes precisely similar to those depicted by Ptolemy as 
growing in the Indian jungles. Other observations of a like 
nature appeared to demonstrate, beyond all doubt, the exist- 
ence of other inhabited regions beyond the ocean. Martin 
Yincenti, a Portuguese pilot, after having proceeded a con- 
siderable distance westward, had found a piece of curiously 
carved timber, wafted by a westerly breeze ; entire trees were 
occasionally carried hy the same gales upon the Azores ; and the 
corpses of two singular-looking men, their features of a foreign 
and unfamiliar cast, were remembered to have been once washed 
up on the island of Elores. So durable and vivid were the traces 
left upon the imagination of our navigator by these numerous 
and significant facfcs, so rapidly did they there mellow into 
arguments, and so much were those very arguments enforced by 
the epistles written by the renowned Toscanelli to Christopher, 
that in 1474 the latter was fully assured of the feasibility^ of 
his gigantic project ; insomuch so, that he felt himself " destmed 
by God " for the discovery of a new hemisphere. 

Conscious of the magnitude of his proposition, Columbus, with 
a princely dignity, now endeavoured to associate himself with 
some sovereign, whether of a kingdom or a principality.' He is 
declared to have applied first to the government of nis native city, 
but unsuccessfully. His second application was made to John II., 
King of Portu^; and, although that enlightened monarch 
listened with deference to the extraordinary scheme offered to 
his consideration, it was carelessly submitted to the decision of 
a maritime junto, and was there rejected as a chimera, after a 
perfidious effort to acquire the glory of the deed without the 
assistance of the applicant. Thirdly, the proposition was once 
more tendered to the Genoese merchants, and was again by them 
contemptuously spumed. A vague and incredible report has 
arisen in Italian history, that it was thereupon offered in like 
manner to Yenice, and in like manner contemned. It is abso- 
lutely certain, however, that Columbus despatched his brother 
Bartholomew to England with a similar proposal ; that Bartho- 
lomew was graciously welcomed by Henry Tli. in 1488 ; and that 
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participation in the undertaking of tbe great Ghristopber was 
alone denied to Britain hj his previous and unexpected arrange- 
ment elsewhere. In consequence of a ministerial grudge to the 
poor adventurer, Golumhus was at length compelled to escape 
secretly from Portugal ; and, with his son Diego (Felipa being 
already deceased), entered Spain, at the particular date, and under 
the peculiar circumstances already described, with the intention 
of personally endeavouring to negociate an alliance with its 
sovereigns. 

Friar Juan Perez de Marchena — a name to be loved and 
honoured till the end of time — Glistened with a swelling heart 
and moistened eyes to the explanation of the foregoing incidents, 
uttered by the lips of his extraordinary guest. The grandeur 
of the latter's language, as, pushing the dainties aside, he ex- 
plained, with rapid movements of his finger upon the table, at 
their earliest interview, the course he intended to pursue in 
divulging a new world ; his eminent and commanding presence ; 
his " easy gravity," piace-vole gravita ; * the uncommon air of 
inspiration upon his visage, must without doubt have filled with 
sublime emotions the bosom of the true-hearted Franciscan, as 
he sat and hearkened to the voice of Christopher Columbus in 
the old refectory chamber of the convent of La Eabida. 

This noble and a£fecting incident, in truth, is adorned with a 
natural and an undying beauty : it lives again before us at this 
moment — the great **sea wanderer" first breathing his grand 
hopes to willing ears, a solemn exultation betrayed upon his 
features, precisely as they were depicted by the pencil of Parme- 
giano. Diego slumbering on a cushion. Marchena drinking in 
the words of Christopher, his cheeks flushed, his lips tremulous. 
And, through the lattice, the Andalusian landscape radiant with 
God's sunshine. 

The incidents chequering the life of Christopher immediately 
after his romantic entrance into Andalusia, may now be very 
rapidly particularised. Marchena evinced himself a staunch and 
practical friend. He induced Columbus to remain as his guest 
at La £Abida, until some propitious opportunity might present 
itself for an application to Ferdinand and Isabella. He summoned 
Garcia Fernandez to discuss the project with his Genoese visitor; 
and finally, in 1486, retaining Diego under his protection, sup- 
plied Columbus with a letter of introduction to Fernando de 
Talavera, her Majesty's Confessor. On reaching Cordova, how- 
ever, the applicant was treated as a needy visionary by the super- 

* Fernando Colambns' Hist. cat). ilL p. 7 
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cilious Prior of Prado : and it was only through the personal 
interference of Cardinal Mendoza, that he was ultimately admitted 
to an audience with King Ferdinand. His proposition was then 
submitted to an ecclesiastical conference at the Dominican con- 
vent of St. Stephen, in Salamanca. Christopher was here 
assailed by, and here retorted with, scriptural quotations ; but 
not until five years had elapsed was any answer given by his 
interlocutors, when, in 1491, an unfavourable report was for- 
warded to the sovereigns. It were unnecessary to specify the 
almost numberless disappointments to which this glorious pro- 
phet of the western hemisphere was subjected ; his contemptuous 
treatment by the courtiers ; his constantly hanging about the 
royal armies, now wielding his sword on the battle-field, now 
tarrying in the antechambers — added to all this, the significant 
fisust of the Spanish children pointing to their .foreheads as he 
passed through the streets, and gibing him as "the mad Italian.'* 
These are among those contumelies apportioned to Neglected 
Ghenius which have passed into household proverbs. Despite the 
powerful patronage received by him from Mendoza, from' Deza, 
Archbishop of Seville, from Quintanilla, and from St. Angel, 
Columbus could obtain neither the smallest encouragement, nor 
yet even any decisive refusal from Ferdinand or Isabella. Nay, 
he was at length so wearied out by his lengthened series of un- 
successful applications, that he determined upon seeking some 
different assistance. After his project had been successively 
refused by two of the principal Spanish grandees, named Celi and 
Sidonia, he resolved to lay the proposition before the French 
monarch, from whom he had some time previously received a 
benignant epistle. During his residence in Spain our cosmo- 
grapher had yielded to the fascinations of Beatriz Enriquez, a 
beautiful lady of Cordova, and by her had his second son, Fer- 
nando. Notwithstandiug all these inducements to a settlement 
in the Peninsula, Columbus resolved to prosecute his grand 
endeavour, and in consequence returned to La Rabida to bid 
adieu to Marchena, and to depart with Diego. Friar Juan was 
heartbroken at this resolution ; implored him to delay awhile ; 
called in the assistance of Fernandez, and likewise of Alonzo 
Pinzon; wrote himself to Isabella, and, upon her requiring a 
verbal explanation, saddled his mole at nightfall, and hastened 
to Santa Fe, where he, in person, pleaded the cause of his 
friend and favourite. Although that lofty-minded queen was 
won by the eloquent intercessions of Marchena, the conditions 
of the expedition, were considered preposterous on the part of 
a mere penniless adventurer. More moderate terms were conse- 
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quently proposed ; but, as the filial biographer very beautifully 
exclaims, God would not allow them to be accepted — a che Dio 
non diede luogo,* Indignant with what he conceived to be a 
paltry response to his own munificence, Columbus resolved to 
abandon the kingdom in which he had received such contume- 
lious treatment. Isabella was, however, true to her own great- 
ness ; she despatched messengers after Christopher, when he Tnras 
already on the road to Cordova. She consented to defray what- 
ever expenses might be incurred by the undertaking, even if their 
liquidation required the pawning of her jewels. And on the 17th 
of April, 1492, the necessary capitulations were signed by herself 
and Ferdinand at Santa F^, within view of those plains around 
Granada, in which a few days previously the Moors, under Boabdil, 
had surrendered to the Spanish sovereigns. Thus eighteen years 
after its first conception was the project of Columbus allowed an 
opportunity of being realised. By an unparalleled perseverance 
he had clung to the vision of his youth through the whole period 
of his majestic and troubled manhood, through ribaldry and vitu- 
peration, through indigence and contumely : and now amidst the 
on-comings of decrepitude he beheld that vision merging into a 
reality. 

According to these renowned stipulations between the con- 
tracting parties, Columbus was to be Admiral and Adelantado, or 
Lieutenant-Governor of whatever lands he might discover; he 
was to receive one-tenth of the gains, whether acquired by barter 
or conquest ; he was to disburse one-eighth of tbe cost, and as 
compensation, to receive one-eighth of the profit in diamonds, 
pearls, gold, spices, and other commodities. 

After shriving himself, and receiving the most blessed eucharist 
from the hands of Marchena, Columbus, early on the morning of 
Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, departed from the bar of Saltes, 
near Palos, in the presence of a prodigious multitude of spec- 
tators. Notwithstanding the vastness of the enterprise, the 
instruments for its prosecution were miserably disproportioned. 
Three vessels comprised the fleet: one. La Santa Maria, com- 
manded by Columbus himself; another. La Finta, by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon ; and the third, La JNina, by his brother Yincente 
Yanez Pinzon. The two latter ships were merely caravels, and 
the whole convoy carried only one hundred and twenty men. 
Providence seems indeed to have smiled propitiously upon the 
endeavour. The Great Spirit which had germinated such a craving 
in the mind of Columbus to explore the Atlantic, glassed its 

* Fernando Columbns' Hist. cap. viii. p. 246. 
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aivfiil billows before him, strewed its surface with sunbeams 
and tokens of encouragement, and cooled its atmosphere with 
refreshing breezes. And Christopher responded to the benefi- 
cence of the Deity ; throughout his long life he responded to it ; 
his piety was not intermittent or eccentric, it coloured his whole 
Boul, and lent a new majesty to his majestic nature. His 
Journal, commenced immediately after his departure from Falos, 
indicates the incessant and intense awe with which he regarded 
the great one of eternity : its opening paragraph is written, " In 
nomine Domini nostri Je9u Christi.*' Columbus appears to have 
rendered the dreaded passage across the ocean less perilous by 
certain improvements in the astrolabe, for according to the inti- 
mation of Beauchamp, " C'est ainsi que son genie ereateur perfec- 
tionna Vart nautique, avant de met ire son grand prcjet a execution.^** 
The circumstances which accompanied that first entrance into the 
wild immensity of the western ocean may be briefly catalogued. 
On the 5th of August a rudder was damaged, and, on the foUow- 
^Q day* they repaired the accident. On the 13th of August they 
reached the Canary Islands, provisioned themselves anew, and on 
the 6th of September quitted Gromera. Here the altercation of 
Christopher with his mariners commenced : and, when we reflect 
upon his various devices to decrease their despondency, and to 
exalt their anticipations ; his fallacious reckoning in the common 
log-book ; his ingenious explanation of that mysterious variation 
in the compass first observed on the 13th of September, a varia- 
tion which has been aptly classed among those phenomena 
** baffling the experience of the practical, and humbling the pride 
of science ; " t his persistence in a westerly course so as not to 
appear wavering, and this despite every inducement to a devia- 
tion; his patient remonstrances with his reiractory crew; his 
appeals to their cupidity and ambition — every circinnstance 
throughout that most memorable of all voyages demonstrates the 
valour, the self-reliance, the fortitude, the almost prescient 
certainty of success which lived the while in the bosom of 
Columbus. The spectacle of that extraordinary man standing 
imdismayed amongst his enemies in the midst of the then un- 
known Atlantic is, in truth, one of the most thrilling and instruc- 
tive pictures ever presented to mankind. How aliecting is the 
simplicity of that exclamation of his, when the wind changed 
from east to south-west, on the 20th of September, thereby 
afibrding a temporary pacification to his sailors — *' Alas ! I mucii 

* Biographie UoiTerselle, iz. 286. 
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wanted this contrary wind *' — mucko mefue necessario este viento 
eantrariol* Even when his situation had become absolutely 
desperate, namely, when on the 10th of October there was a 
proposition abroad among the mariners to throw him overboard 
and return homewards, the resolve of Christopher remained 
unshaken. Oviedo, a somewhat credulous writer, declares, that 
Columbus, thereupon, capitulated with his crew for three days 
longer. That assertion is proved to be a gross fabrication: 
instead of yielding to the importunities and threats of these 
ignorant seamen, he actually changed from expostulation to 
upbraiding, and proclaimed to them in their teeth that he would 
proceed at every hazard. Sea- weeds, birds with gorgeous and 
unusual plumage, branches covered with clusters of brilliant 
berries, land-crabs floating upon casual pieces of timber, together 
with a multitude of similar tokens, assured them from time to 
time that the anticipations of their commander might not in the 
end prove altogether illusory. 

About dead of night on the 11th of October, 1492, after having 
sailed daring seventy days in a westerly direction from Europe, 
Columbus was standing on the forecastle of the Santa Maria. 
An impenetrable darkness enveloped the vessel ; yet, so satisfied 
was our navigator that his undertaking was on the eve of its 
completion, and that his hopes were on the verge df being 
realised, that, immediately after evening prayers, he had com- 
manded the sails of his little squadron to be furled, and a vigi- 
lant watch preserved, lest their keels should be -unexpectedly 
grounded. A page of the queen's wardrobe, named Guttierez, 
waited beside the great adventurer on the forecastle ; a fragrant 
breeze whistled amongst the rigging ; a breathless silence was 
maintained, in which the plashing of the billows could alone be 
distinctly audible. 

Columbus, suddenly grasping his companion by the arm, asked 
him if he did not see a fight — " yonder ! " 

Guttierez, with a joyful exclamation, replied in the aflBirma- 
tive ; and shouted to the comptroller, Salcedo, to come and par- 
ticipate in their pleasure. 

" Thanks be to the Most High God ! " was the reverent 
exclamation of the admiral, after they had watched the light 
for a while flitting backwards and forwards. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning, a gun was fired by the 
foremost vessel ; and a faint <^ry of " Land ! land 1 " followed the 
booming of the gunpowder. The mariners were crowded toge- 

* Nayaritta, Col. de Yiages, i. 12. 
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ther on the deck throughout that momentous night ; sleep was 
forgotten ; every eye was strained to penetrate the surrounding 
gloom ; every heart yearned for daybreak. 

Not, however, until the dawn of morning (Friday, the 12th of 
October) was their credulity . wholly vanquished. A glorious 
island lay before them, strewn with an uncommon verdure : its 
shores covered with handsome savages, perfectly naked, saving 
bracelets of the purest gold, and fantastic plumes upon their 
beads ; forests of novel foliage clothing the hills ; fruits of a 
surprising aspect ripening on their boughs. 

With trumpets blowing and banners waving, the manners 
descended from their vessels, and glided in boats to the beach. 
Christopher Columbus, clad in a sumptuous garment of scarlet 
cloth, his white hair partially concealed by a velyet cap, and 
bearing in his hand the gonfalon of Spain, landed in the western 
hemisphere, and, as Sportono finely exclaims, *' with a grand 
footstep pressed the new world," e di grand" orma il nuovo mondo 
imprima. "Well does Washington Irving observe, that "it is 
difficult even for the imagination to conceive the feelings of such 
a man at the moment of so sublime a discovery ! *' * While the 
repentant Spaniards were kneeling around the great Admiral to 
kiss his feet, and to implore his forgiveness— while the sun shone 
with an exceeding refulgence over those newly-revealed regions — 
while the singular inhabitants stood gazing at them in wonder- 
ment from the distance, the glorious heart of Columbus mi^st 
have throbbed with a divine tumult. And worthily were his 
emotions evinced : he pressed his lips to that land for which his 
soul had yearned so long : he planted the cross among that 
godless people : he named the island San Salvador, an island 
lormerly called Guanahani, and now reckoned amongst the 
^Bahamas. " Divi Salvatoris nomine imposui" he reverently writes 
to Baphael Sanxis ; " cufus fretus auxilioy tarn ad hanc quam ad 
cateras alias pervenimtis.^^f He there inaugurated the political 
and ecclesiastical existence of a hitherto undiscovered and gigantic 
hemisphere. 

Scarcely knowing what to conjecture on entering Guanahani, 
Christopher was peculiarly enraptured with the spectacle there 
presented to his observation. Believing their Spanish visitors 
to be superior beings who had descended from heaven in terrible 
machines vomiting thunder and lightning, the tawny savages 
treated Columbus and his companions with the utmost rever- 

* Washington Irving* s Life of Columbns, i. 234. 
t Bell. Christ. 116, date 1583. 
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ence. To their virginal fancies the Admiral, conspicuous amongst 
his attendants, both bj reason of his scarlet trappings and his 
princely demeanour, was a god who Had forsaken his palace in the 
skies to visit their island. It was in consequence of this submis- 
siveness among the natives, that Columbus was enabled to take 
possession of San Salvador without opposition ; " Contra dicente 
nemine, " says he, in the same letter to Sanxis, *^ possessionem 
accepi'^ Having exchanged trinkets, glass beads, and hawk's 
bells with the savages in return for cotton-yam and cassava 
bread, he departed on the 24th of October in quest of those 
voluptuous countries depicted by Polo, implicitly conceiving him- 
self to be in their vicinity. 

During his cruise amidst that splendid archipelago, he touched 
in quick succession at Conception, Exuma, Isla Larga, and Cuba, 
the last mentioned of which appeared to be such a perfect 
'^ elysium," that he was satisfied he had at len^h reached the veri- 
table Cipango. Even until the moment of his demise, Columbus 
was so persuaded that Cuba adjoined the Indian mainland, that 
the American aborigines were indiscriminately designated Indians, 
the neighbouring islands having ever since then been styled ** the 
West Eidies." On arriving shortly afterwards at Santo Domingo, 
otherwise called Hayti, our navigator subjected himself, if that 
were possible, to a still greater delusion, mistaking it for the 
ancient Ophir, whence Solomon had derived his riches. Erom its 
recalling to his recollection the scenery of Andalusia, Columbus 
denominated that island by the Latin diminutive Hispaniola. 
Having bartered divers plates of gold from the natives, and 
stored his vessel with other evidences of the realization of his 
scheme, the Admiral established an embryo colony in Hispaniola, 
and on^the 4th of January, 1493, set sail for Europe. His own 
ship, the Santa Maria, had previously foundered off Santo 
Domingo; he had likewise been deserted by Alonzo Pinzon; 
Christopher was therefore adandoned to the Uttle caravel, called 
La Nina. Nevertheless he was not throughout his return- 
passage across the Atlantic wholly " left alone to retrace his 
course," as Mr. Frescott has erroneously intimated : • for ho waa 
rejoined during several weeks by the perfidious Pinta. Over- 
taken by a terrific tempest on the 12th of Eebruary, while 
the ship's company were bewailing the probability of their 
destruction, Columbus valorously retired to his cabin, penned 
two brief narratives of his discovery, enveloped them in wax, and 
finally enclosed them in separate barrels to be committed to the 

* Presoott'B Hist. Ferd. and Isa. vol. ii. 146. 
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billows in case of an emergency — more solicitous for the perpe- 
tuation of his discovery than for the preservation of his life ! 
Portunately, however, the storm abated, and the great mariner 
was afterwards, on the 4th of March, compelled by distress of 
weather to seek shelter in the Tagus. Having been honourably 
received by the Portuguese monarch, Columbus resumed his 
liomeward voyage, and on Friday, the 15th of March, landed at 
Palos, amidst the jubilations of its inhabitants and salvos of 
artillery. Thus had this most glorious navigator — guid^par une 
hypothese ingenieuse^ favorise par une heureuse hasardCy et soutenu 
par une heroique vntrepidite '** — consummated the enterprise which 
his intellect alone had had the sagacity to propose, and upon 
which his heart alone had had the audacity to adventure. 

Extraordinary honours were showered upon one who had im- 
parted so vast and enduring a glory to the Spanish empire, 
besides receiving the ten thousand maravedis promised to whom- 
soever should first descry land, he was formally presented with a 
thousand doblas of gold from the royal treasury. As an especial 
prerogative he was permitted to quarter the royal arms upon the 
very appropriate escutcheon already allotted to him — "golden 
islands amid azure billows." His progress to Seville, and thence 
to Barcelona, was as ceremonious as that of a prince, and as 
enthusiastic as that of a conqueror. His reception in the latter 
city by Ferdinand and Isabella was consonant in magnificence 
and solemnity with the occasion which was to render their reign 
illustrious for evermore beyond the reigns of all preceding and 
succeeding sovereigns of the Peninsula. 

Without the suburbs of the city of Barcelona, daring that 
spring of 1493, a sumptuous pageantry awaited the arrival of 
Columbus, to conduct him thence with all pomp and ceremony 
into the presence of the Spanish sovereigns. I^or can the splen- 
dour of his reception be in any degree wondered at : for under 
liis guidance, and in accordance with his anticipations, the most 
wonderful expedition ever undertaken by mariner had been con- 
ducted to a successful issue — a new world was, of a truth, re- 
vealed. Had the denizens of this earth been suddenly enabled to 
obtain admittance to one of the celestial bodies, a more excessive 
Astonishment could not have been experienced throughout 
Europe. Descriptions of those transatlantic countries, teeming 
with precious metals, redolent of aromatic spices, covered with 
^extraordinary verdure, and peopled with a singular race, circu- 
lated over the continent with a rapidity indicative of the amaze- 

I* Balbj, Abr6g6 de Glographle, p. zdz. 
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ment they excited. " Our minds, soiled with vices," wrote Peter 
Martyr,* " become meliorated by contemplating such glorious 
events." The enthusiasm enkindled amongst those ^ho had 
beheld these heretofore fabulous regions was contagious. Every 
one pictured to himself their surprising beauty, and became 
inspired with a reflex of that admiration which Herrera describes 
to have been universal, when he remarks,t " ^<» grandeur de eeste 
quatriesme par tie est telle, que cJiascun V admire" Their remote- 
ness, moreover, invested them with an additional fascination. 

In a pavilion hung with arabesqued tissue, under a dias of 
cloth of gold profusely embroidered with precious stones, the 
Spanish monarchs in 1493 awaited the arrival of the very man, 
whom in 1491, they had treated as a mere troublesome visionary. 
The rattle of the drums and the blare of the trumpets told his 
approach, and the noble countenance of Isabella is described as 
having flushed with emotion at the s^ignal. Even the phlegmatic 
Eerdinand, we read, evinced some show of curiosity. Shortly 
afterwards the procession entered the pavilion. Eirst came a clustcar 
of pursuivants bearing the banners of the expedition, then a number 
of hidalgos caparisoned in burnished armour, after them several of 
the mariners who had shared in the voyage, bearing dishes Slled 
with gold, in plates and powder, fruits, spices, plants, parrots, 
baboons, minerals, and other specimens of the natural productions 
of the new world. Then came six of the natives decorated with 
shells and feathers, their skins grotesquely painted, their wrists 
bound with golden bands : and lastly, surrounded by a gorgeous 
retinue of nobles, the extraordinary personage to whom all these 
revelations were attributable. As Columbus made his appear- 
ance at the portal, we are told that the sovereigns simultaneously 
rose to do him honour : they would scarcely permit him to abase 
himself by kissing their hands, conducting him to a chair 
beside their thrones, immediately beneath the brocade hangings 
by which they themselves were canopied. Here, seated and 
covered in compliance with their command, Christopher recounted 
his adventures to Eerdinand and Isabella " with that modesty and 
simplicity which characterizes men of superior minds." J He 
recounted the vicissitudes of his pilgrimage across the deep, 
dilated upon the magnificence of the new regions, the delicious 
beauty of the climate, the sweetness of the ever blossoming 
shrubs, the delicacy of the fruitage, the probability of pearl 

* Peter Martyr's Letters, i. 53. 

f ELerrera's Descrip. dee Ind. Oceiden. ch. i. 2. 
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fisheries and gold mines, the tractable and generous disposition 
of the savages, their feeble weapons of warfare, their domestic 
habits, their ceremonies, everything he knew in any way apper- 
taining to those marvellous lands, the very existence of which 
had been so recently brought to light. [Remembering the inex- 
haustible and suggestive nature of his subject, bearing in mind 
the earnestness of his enthusiasm in its regard, and considering 
the intrinsic glory and sublimity of his theme, it cannot be sur- 
prising that the discourse of Columbus is described as having 
been remarkable for its impressive and exalted eloquence. It 
cannot at least create astonishment to those who are familiar with 
the dictum of the master-orator, that a fruitfulness of facts begets 
a fruitfulness of language, and that wherever the topic possesses 
real worth, it thereby imparts a natural splendour to the utter- 
ance : " Berum enim copia verhorum copiam gignit,** says Cicero ; ♦ 
'^ et si est honestas in rebus ipsis, de quibus dicitur, exsistit ex rei 
natura quidam splendor in verbis, ^^ Immediately upon the close 
of this memorable oration of Columbus, the vvhole of its 
auditors with one accord prostrated themselves upon their knees, 
while the royal choristers chanted the Te Deum, in gratitude to 
God for the wonders he had disclosed to mankind. Well has it been 
observed by a recent hi8torian,t that this spectacle in the pavilion 
at Barcelona was " a homage to intellectual power, successfully 
exerted in behalf of the noblest interests of humanity." As 
Columbus gazed around upon that solemn pageant — the costly 
appurtenances — ^the kneeling monarchs — the tawny children of 
the lands beyond the Atlantic — as he listened to the voice of 
thanksgiving raised to that Great Deity in whose fear he walked 
throughout his life — ^his heart must have thrilled with the blissful 
consciousness that his destiny was already accomplished. 

Various circumstances, nevertheless, eventually led to an extra- 
ordinary alteration in the behaviour of the royal couple towards 
the Great Navigator, who was the chief glory of their reign. 
When the popular enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, after his 
triumphal reception at Barcelona, Columbus prepared for the 
extension of his discoveries, and departed from Cadiz on the 25th 
of September, 1493, on his second expedition, accompanied by 
seventeen ships and 1500 men. By sailing in a more southerly 
direction, he reached the Caribbee or Leeward Islands, and 
remained awhile at Puerto Bico. On arriving at Santo Domingo, 
he was horrified to find that his colonists had been every one of 

* DeOratore, lib. iii. n. 125. 
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tbem destroyed during his absence : but, with the assistance of a 
Haitian chieftain named Guacanagari, he was enabled to found 
the city of Isabella, upon the shore of an adjacent harbour. Soon 
afterwards Columbus discovered Jamaica. Thence he was speedily 
recalled to Hispaniola, in order to quell the mutinies and dis- 
orders which had again arisen between its aboriginal inhabitants 
and the Spanish settlers. Complaints had already reached the 
admiral from the peninsula, that the new regions were considered 
unproductive dependencies to Spain. Erom an anxiety to remove 
these unfavourable impressions, Christopher was induced to levy 
onerous taxes upon the natives, requiring each individual to fur- 
nish " as much gold dust as would fill a hawk's bell" quarterly. 
Hence, likewise, arose the notorious system of repartimienfos-^ 
that execrable system which was inaugurative of slavery in Ame- 
rica ; and for the counteracting of which Las Casas, the grand- 
hearted Bishop of Chiapa, roved amongst the forests and over the 
prairies of the new world from his twenty-eighth to his ninety- 
second year, imparting to the Bed Indians the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, and the benefits of civilization. Despite, however, his 
<;ompulsory severity to the natives, Columbus even here displayed 
a notable forbearance. According to his ablest biographer,* in 
truth, " his conduct was [at this very period in his career] charac- 
terized by the grandeur of his views, and the magnanimity of his 
spirit." Hearing that calumnies were being promulgated in 
Spain to his detriment, our Navigator returned to Cadiz on the 
11th of June, 1496, and by the candour of his explanations 
speedily removed the prejudices excited against him by his 
enemies. 

From the harbour of San Lucar de Barrameda, on the 30th of 
May, 1498, Columbus embarked upon his third expedition with 
a paltry squadron of merely six vessels. Perhaps, everything 
considered, this particular voyage may be regarded as among 
all his voyages the most remarkable, seeing that during it, by 
touching at the coast of Faria, Christopher then first discovered 
the American continent. Besides this he discovered La Trinidad, 
the entrance of the Oronoco, the Margarita and Cubagua islands. 
Having arrived off Hispaniola in the hope of recruiting his debili- 
tated constitution on the 14th of August, he found that unfor- 
tunate colony in the most miserable state of disorganization. 
Nor were the dissensions of Hayti the only grievances to which 
•Columbus was now subjected. The courtiers in Spain, filled with 
^nvy at beholding the good fortune of a needy adventurer, and 

* Washington Irving's Life of Colnmbns, ir. 51 . 
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indignant at such high powers bein^ delegated to a foreigner, 
continued to asperse the character of the admiral with so much 
assiduity, that in July 1500, he was superseded by Bobadilla. 

Shortly afterwards, within the hold of a vessel lying off Hispa* 
niola, and commanded by that superseding Spanish commissioner 
Don Erancisco de Bobaailla, September 1500, seated upon bales 
of cotton, and laden with chains, incredible though it still seems 
to us in the far-off retrospect, languished Christopher Columbus 
and his brothers Diego and Bartholomew. The illustrious sea- 
captain who had divulged to mankind the existence of another 
hemisphere ; the man who had so augmented the dominions of 
Perdinand and Isabella ; the glorious voyager, who had rendered 
his generation most memorable amongst the generations of the 
earth, covered with manacles by the orders of a contemptible tool 
of diplomacy ! He, who by his solitary genius, by his incom- 
parable valour, and by his inimitable perseverance, had conferred 
one of the greatest benefactions upon the human race, re- 
compensed by imprisonment and contumelies ! Throughout his 
passage homewards, the chains remained riveted upon his wrists 
and ancles : they were subsequently treasured up in his cabinet ; 
and were ultimately interred with him in his coffin. Thus, says 
Beauchamp,* was this spotless hero treated, " c^est ainsi que jut 
iraiie eet homme irrejprochahle ! ^* His unprecedented services 
were forgotten by the sovereigns, in the hope of extricating them- 
selves from a momentary dilemma. 

When the rumour got abroad that Christopher Columbus had 
arrived in fetters at Cadiz, one pulse of indignation throbbed 
through the Spanish people ; one shout of execration was raised 
against his wrong-doers. Although Ferdinand asserted hi.s 
ignorance of the proceeding, his subsequent behaviour was so 
ignoble, that we are compelled to discredit the a8surance,t fts 
far as the king is concerned, that " none partook of the general 
indignation more strongly than Ferdinand and Isabella." Of the 
sincerity of Isabella's indignation we are satisfied. So marked 
was her emotion on again beholding the subject who had done 
so much for their common glory, and who had been so infamously 
recompensed, that the stern self-possession of that great mariner 
melted in his bosom ; and, falling down before the throne, he 
wept bitterly at the feet of his favourite sovereign. With the 
valour of a demi-god, he had the susceptibility of a woman. 

It was only auer a wearisome attendance of nine months at 

* Biographie Uni^enelle, ix. 297 
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the Spanish court, that he was enahled to obtain a yerj question- 
able redress ; when Nicholas Ovando was nominated G-oyemor 
of Hispaniola, and Columbus departed from Cadiz on the 9th of 
May, 1502, his health impaired, his authority diminished, but his 
ambition still preserved in all its pristine vigour. Pour caravels, 
and one hundred and fifty men, were alone committed to his 
charge, on this his fourth expedition. In speaking of Ovando's 
promotion over the head of Christopher, Mr. Frescott has singu- 
Lurly remarked as follows : * " There were several features of his 
(Columbus') character which make it doubtful whether he were 
the most competent person, in any event, for an emergency 
demanding at once the greatest eooUtess, eonsummate address, and 
acknowledged personal authority J** 

These expressions, as it appears to us, are, indeed, wonderfully 
ill selected. Instead of forming the antithesis, they are the actual 
representatives of the most conspicuous features in that renowned 
man's character. " The greatest coolness ! " Where have we more 
brilliant instances of this, than in his defiance of his rebellious 
crew, immediately before the discovery of Guanahani — ^than in his 
writing an account of his voyage, while uncertain whether he 
might not be engulfed each moment in the Atlantic — than in 
the language uttered by him when manacled by BobadillaP 
"Consummate address!" Where shall we discover anything 
comparable to the consummate address with which he pacified 
his mariners throughout his first voyage, or with which he nego- 
tiated with Ouacanagari and Eoldan ? " Acknowledged personal 
authority ! " No man, with the exception of the Emperor Napo- 
leon the Great, was ever endowed more lavishly with this faculty. 
And, when we reflect that the authority arising from the lofti- 
ness of his miud, the pro^mdity of his knowledge in navigation, 
and the ineffable majesty of his appearance, was enhanced at 
the period of Ovando's nomination, both by the dignity of his 
rank, the patronage of Isabella, and the marvellous prestige of hia 
name, his efficiency in that particular cannot for one moment be 
questioned. For these reasons, we are convinced that Columbus 
was more eminently qualified for the appointment than Ovando, 
or than any one of his contemporaries. 

Persuaded that a passage to the East Indies, preferable to 
that of Yasco de Gama, might be discovered somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the isthmus of Darien, Christopher formed 
the darinsiuotion of sailing homewards across the Indian Ocean, 
and, by that means, circumnavigating the globe. Before coast- 

* Prescott's Hist. Fer. and l8\. ii. 443. 
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ing the mainland, however, he was compelled by the dilapidation 
of his vessels to seek assistance at Santo Domingo. Being 
thwarted in that endeavour, he was carried by an adverse current 
to Truxillo, whence he proceeded by Honduras, the Mosquito 
shores, Costa Bica, and Teragua, to the ultimate point, then 
recently attained by Bastides, and designated El Eetrete. Here, 
on the 6th of December, his crew became so clamorous at their pro- 
tracted and apparently unprofitable adventure, that he reluctantly 
resigned his magnificent intention, and returned in quest of 
golden booty to Veragua, a region which he fallaciously identified 
with the Aurea Chersonesus of antiquity. Driven thence by the 
ferocity displayed towards him by the savages, Columbus arrived 
at Jamaica, on the 24th of June, 1503, with a couple of crowded 
and rickety caravels. Incited to mutinies by their disconso- 
late condition, and goaded to desperation by a scarcity of pro- 
visions, the mariners of Columbus enhanced the miseries by which 
he was surrounded. It was only on the 13th of August, 1504, 
that, after a multitude of privations and disasters, they were 
enabled to reach Santo Domingo, from which place, after parting 
with nearly his last maravedi in succouring his ungrateful seamen, 
the admiral sailed on the 12th of September for Europe. By the 
evening of the 7th of November, he anchored ofi^ San Lucar ; and, 
hastening onwards to Sevilla, was overwhelmed with affliction 
on receiving intelligence of the demise of his royal mistress. 
Isabella's decease was the virtual entombment of his hopes. 
The subsequent incidents of his career ; his being denied all 
reasonable remuneration ; his obscure and indigent wanderings, 
when, wearied by the encroachments of age and the pangs of a 
dreadful malady ; his being without any other shelter than that 
furnished by the poorest inn, and sometimes without the where- 
withal to pay the reckoning, impart a deep gloom to that period 
of Spanish history, and have tarnished for evermore the memory 
of Ferdinand. 

It was in the garret of an obscure tavern at Segovia that 
disease at last struck down, upon a miserable pallet, the once- 
puissant Admiral and Adelantado of the West Indian archipelago. 
Porlom, not merely by the solitude of his position, but by the 
impoverished state of his finances and by the squalor of his 
dwelling-place, Columbus here presents to the imagination a 
spectacle profoundly affecting by reason at once of its grandeur 
and of its moumfulness. His body afflicted with excruciating 
twinges of gout, exhausted by old age, and emaciated by priva- 
tion ; his mind depressed by his misfortunes, harassed by disap- 
pointments, and saddened by neglect, he nevertheless still pre- 
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served that contemplative dignity and beautiful resignation whicli 
endue his character with so remarkable a lustre. 

Exhausted at length by excessive anxiety, extreme poverty, 
and the torments of disease, Christopher Columbus died at Yalla- 
dolid, on the 20th of May, 1506, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
His departure seems to have been compatible with his existence: 
" He perished," says Eobertson,* " with a composure of mind 
suitable to the magnanimity which distinguished his character.** 
The descent of that great luminary, encompassed by so many 
tribulations, which appeared only to render more manifest the 
innate grandeur of his disposition, is, we repeat, a spectacle so 
striking jfrom its desolate glory, that it can surely never fail to 
arouse the sympathies of the most distant posterity. Among the 
many lamentations that have been uttered upon that event, the 
most touching, because the most simple and heart-spoken, is that 
ejaculation of an anonymous panegyrist, t " O giorno disastrosOy 
giorno fatale^ in cui risuonb, quasi muggJiio di tuono, quelV an- 
nunzio tristissimo ed infelice, Colombo muore, Colombo e morto !** 
Pirst interred at Seville, and subsequently transferred to St» 
Domingo, the great navigator's body was in 1795 removed thence 
to the cathedral of the Havannah. As if to acknowledge the 
injustice of his previous conduct, Perdinand caused the remains 
of the illustrious navigator to be interred with extraordinary 
pomp, and that expressive motto to be sculptured upon his 
mausoleum, " Columbus gave a new world to Castille and Leon ; ** 
or, to transcribe the original distich — 

*^ A CastUla y a Leon 
Nuero mondd dio Colon. ' 

Every map of the world that is printed forms, however^ his 
worthiest epitaph. 

Before entering upon any consideration of the peculiarities 
which marked the genius, or of the incidents which illustrated 
the disposition of Christopher Columbus, we should endeavour 
to record, with all due candour, the various circumstances which 
testify the priority of his geographical discoveries beyond those 
of any other navigator. It is a mournful testimony of the weak- 
ness of humanity, that most of our greatest benefactors have been 
the victims of petty jealousies. Whenever auy individual Has 
signalised himself in a remarkable degree, either by disclosing 
something of importance which was hitherto unknown, or by 

* Robertson's Hist, of America^ i. 175. 
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striking out some novel project for the benefit of mankind, pre* 
tenders have arisen to appropriate to themselves the credit of the 
achievement. Almost every truth in philosophy, almost every 
fabrication in mechanics, has its separate group of claimants to 
the honour of being its divulger. This spirit of moral piracy has 
attempted to wrest from the great discoverer of the new world 
that golden freight of glory which he thereby acquired. Martin 
Behem, Antonio Sanchez, and the Scandinavians, have been seve- 
rally declared to have penetrated the mysteries of the Atlantic 
prior to the first voyage of the Ghenoese mariner from Falos. 
Inca Grraciias and other scribes have tried to render one or other 
of these claims authoritative, by the corrupt and unprincipled 
employment of their pens. Their allegations, however, have been 
successively disproved; their documents have turned out to be 
forgeries ; their facts one by one have been demonstrated to be 
spurious. Other aspirants, however, have appeared, of a more 
formidable character — we mean Cabot and Vespuci. The former 
is but little honoured, though he deserves celebration : the latter 
receives more deference, and merits less than possibly any other 
navigator that ever existed. The simple occurrences are as follows : 
In the June of 1497, a Yeuetian named Sebastian Cabot coasted 
the mainland of America from Labrador to Florida. In 1499, a 
Florentine named Amerigo Yespuci, acting in the capacity of 
pilot to Ojeda, visited the shores of Faria. The great Christopher, 
as our reader is already aware, during his third expedition, first 
touched the American continent, when he landed at Faria, in the 
August of 1498. Consequently, Columbus anticipated Yespuci 
by somewhere about a year; and was himself anticipated by 
Cabot by fourteen months. Notwithstanding, however, that this 
calculation detracts from the mainland'priority of the admiral, we 
cannot but conceive that the man who five years before stepped 
upon the shingles at Gruanahani, must be considered as the most 
legitimate discoverer of the western hemisphere. This opinion 
possesses, besides, a contemporary corroboration; the Spanish 
sovereigns having, in a document dated August 4, 1494, attri- 
buted the sole credit of those transatlantic revelations to their 
Adelantado. Other equally conclusive evidences might be ad- 
duced,* demonstrating the authenticity of the claims advanced 
by Columbus. Fosterity has, however, settled the point beyond 
all further controversy : every individual throughout the world, 
from the unlettered cottager to the historical philosopher, recog- 
nises in Columbus the veritable discoverer of America, and 
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grieves over the accident which has identified the name of a 
miserable charlatan like Amerigo with that continent, every por- 
tion of which, from Cape Bathnrst to Patagonia, should, on the 
contrary, have been more accurately termed Colombia. 

Every fresh contemplation of this illustrious man inspires us 
only with an increased admiration for his character. Christopher 
Columbus possessed most of those moral and intellectual qualities 
which impart an air almost of sublimity to their possessor — a 
lofty and ever-soaring genius, a superb imagination, a stem sim- 
plicity in habits, a persuasive eloquence, and a natural enthusiasm 
m religion. In manners he tempered gravity with suavity ; in 
diet he was moderate even to abstemiousness ; and, with an 
irritable and excitable temper, he so corrected himself by the 
domination of his will as to become remarkable &}r his amenity. 
That he was naturally valorous, his whole life is a sufficient proof; 
while, of his audacity and his hardihood, that incident in bis 
earlier history, narrated by his biographer Eemando Colombo, of 
his grappling with a Venetian vessel in a piratical adventure, and, 
upon their being enveloped in flames, swimming two leagues to 
Portugal, affords an additional and conclusive testimony. Ab- 
sorbed as he was in mental speculations, Christopher nevertheless 
retained the domestic affections in all their native intensity ; and 
the same gentleness of heart which prompted him, while struggling 
with difficulties at Lisbon, to transmit a portion of his wretched 
pittance to Genoa, for the sustenance of his infirm father, and 
the education of his younger brothers, rendered him a generous 
parent to Diego and Pernando. With reference to his piety, we 
may observe, that it was of so zealous and exalted a description, 
that, with a mind less genial and benevolent, it might not im- 
probably have merged into fanaticism. It prompted him, this 
religious fervour, not merely to perambulate the streets of 
Seville during 1496, clothed in the vesture of a Pranciscan 
monk, but to explain to Perdinand and Isabella his inteption 
of raising fifty thousand foot soldiers, and five thousand horse- 
men, for the recovery of the holy sepulchre from the Saracens. 
Such was the oriental and chivalrous scheme which he ambi- 
tioned to himself out of the proceeds of his discoveries; such 
was the scheme which he declares the monarchs to have sanc- 
tioned, by promising their assistance under all circumstances: 
. ^' se rieron y dijeron que les placia^ y que sin esto tenian aquella 
aana;"* such was the scheme which has been scornfully derided 
by Mr. Prescott,t as a contemptible extravagance ! Indeed the 

• Kavaritta, i. 117. f Prescott's HiBt Ferd. and Isa. ii. 115, Hi. 
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latter acute writer seems to have altogether misapprehended the 
idiosyncrasy of Columbus. He speaks of the superior benignity 
of Isabella, when compariDg the queen and the admiral ;* and, 
alluding to those &;loriou8 bursts of enthusiasm which enhanced 
the character of the yoyager with so much of the beautiful and 
romantic, he styles them "crazy dreams," mentions them as 
eridencing " a temporary alienation of mind," and in this manner 
absolutely attempts to justify the base ingratitude and neglect of 
Ferdinand, t In uttering such sarcasms upon the magnificent 
reveries of Columbus, Frescott might have remembered that the 
acme of those reveries was the conception of a populous land 
beyond the ocean, a reverie which has since proved so inestimable 
a boon to the human race. So marvellously did the indulgence 
of these dreamings tend to the exaltation of the whole soul of the 
mariner, that, we are assured, his ideas were '' princely and un*- 
bounded," and:j: that " he conferred with sovereigns almost with 
a feeling of equality." Orazy dreams would, on the contrary, 
have only conduced to his intellectual degradation. Of the deep 
and reliant faith in a presiding spirit, by which these contempla- 
tions were sobered, Haimboldt has exquisitely remarked, § " elle 
iuhueissait de tongues adversites par la charme des riveries asce- 
tiqttes'* Of his modesty we are informed by Luigi Bo3si,|| that 
it predominated over every other characteristic, and that it, 
rendered him meek and undated in the midst of his greatest 
successes, **umile e tranquillo in mezzo ai trionfi" The wisdom 
as well as the imaginativeness of the mind of Columbus has 
elicited the panegyric of the most eminent of his biographers, 
Washington Irving, who insists ^ that, providing the admiral's 
shrewd policy and liberal principles had been imitated by his 
successors, the new world ** would have been settled by pacific 
colonists, and civilised by enlightened legislators ; instead of being 
overrun by desperate adventurers, and desolated by avaricious 
conquerors." Feeling the justice of this, we cannot but deplore 
the short-sightedness which so prematurely withdrew the Genoese 
Governor from those regions his supervision was so very likely 
to have regenerated, and which transmitted that authority to 
depraved and sanguinary characters — rafter having been committed 
to the hands of one who, according to Beauchamp,** "etait sobre 
et d'une grande moderation dans ses actions.^* It is impossible. 



* Prescott's Hisb. Ferd. and laa. ii 428. U Vita di C. C. Par. xxvil 41. 

f Ibid. iii. 2^6. If Washington Irying, iy. 53. 

t Washington Irving, i. 62. *• Biog. Unir. ix. 298. 
§ G^og. do: Not. Ck)nt. iii. 259. 
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in fine, to meditate upon the circamstances incidental to his most 
remarkable career, without coinciding in the conclusion arrived at 
by Mr. Prescott, that " the finger of the historian will find it diffi- 
cult to point to a single blemish in his moral character," or with- 
out echoing the eulogium passed upon him by Giovio. Considering 
the progress made in geographical knowledge anterior to the pro- 
position to John II., Malte-^run has spoken of the greater saga- 
city and lesser temerity of our navigator — considering him to be 
in those respects " moUu temeraire etplut savant que ses aveugles 
pan^gyrutes ne le representant.*' Grazing back upon the scenes 
presented to our imagination upwards of three centuries ago, we 
are fiiin to track the footsteps of Washington Irving in his pil- 
grimage, standing beneath the ruined porch where the great dis- 
coverer once begged bread and water for his child, or pausing 
along the margin of the river Tinto, where his footsteps had so 
often been impressed, loving, as we do, the memory, revering 
the genius, and sympathising with the misfortunes of Columbiis 
the JNavigator. 



NAPOLEON BONAPAETE— THE ART- 

COLLECTOR. 



The magnificent collection of Art-Treasures, a few years since 
on view at Manchester, not. unnaturally recalled to our remem- 
brance another exhibition of a very different character. An 
accumulation of rare objects, in its way, perfectly exceptional. A 
gallery of paintings, gems, and sculpture, .such as had never 
before been grouped together, to be ultimately scattered. One, 
in all human likelihood, of which mankind may never hereafter 
have the opportunity of witnessing the repetition. 

It was a collection numerically smaller, but intrinsically far 
more costly, and, in some respects, far more remarkable, than even 
that wonderful gathering of pictures, jewels, and statuary, stored 
up for awhile in our manufacturing capital, in that new palace 
of glass — " one entire and perfect chrysolite ! *' The Manchester 
display of Art-Treasures, however, possessed this one incontes- 
tible pre-eminence, that it was, in literal truth, scarcely so much 
a gallery, as a gallery of galleries. It presented under a single 
roof, specimens of all the schools, with hardly one noticeable 
deficiency. It constituted a visible history of art from its rise — 
or, more correctly speaking, from its revival — downwards. 
Whereas the previous gallery, of which this notable exhibition 
has proved to us an inevitable reminder, possessed in no compa- 
rable degree either of these high pretensions. It affected in no 
way to fllustrate the annals of painting. It afforded no syste- 
matic survey of the so-called schools. In these particulars it 
yielded but small assistance, if any, either to the art-critic, or to 
the art-chronologist. Nevertheless, it did indubitably possess 
the claim of being a collection of the world's masterpieces. 

It is of the O^lery of the Louvre, as it was before its priceless 
spoils were scattered back in 1815 to the various capitals from 
which they had been originally purloined, that we were reminded 
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by the redistribution of the contents of that memorable Art- 
Gallery at Manchester : a collection — that earlier one — made at 
the point of the wonder-working sword, brandished over Europe 
during a quarter of a century by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Masterpieces there still are, of course, in the Louvre, several 
amoDg them of even matchless excellence. Yet, compared with 
those adorning the same historic walls fifty years ago in such 
affluent profusion, the choicest among all these exquisite art- 
possessions of France are but as the tinselled diadem and sceptre 
of a play, to the glittering marvels of the crown regalia. It is true, 
that the palatial edifice itself has been resplendently completed by 
the reigning sovereign : but its interior oecorations, the manifold 
works of genius wrought either by the brush or by the chisel, works 
constituting the bullion and ingots of this magnificent artistic 
treasury — these, now-a-days, resolve themselves into the merest 
shadowy ghost of their former glory. Badiant fruit, still hanging 
sparsely here and there about the enchanted garden of Aladdin, 
long after the glorious crop had fallen from those magical 
branches, and been strewn abroad to the four winds by the breath 
of a hurricane. It is absolutely no exaggeration to talk thus of the 
Louvre as it is now, and as it was under the sway of the First 
Napoleon. Now, its chief boast is as a fabric, is external, is for 
the most part architectural. Then, its principal merit consisted in 
its enclosing one astonishing cluster of masterpieces. Throughout 
the fifteen years beginning this nineteenth century, it was literally 
with the Louvre as it might have been with the acquisitions of 
some fortunate lapidary, who had secured to himself examples of 
all the various precious stones familiar to his craft; gems of 
price, or rather beyond all price, comprising amongst their number 
those most renowned in history. A lapidary, let us say, who had 
secured, among Diamonds of the purest waiier, nothing le^s than 
the veritable Kohinoor : whose store of Pearls included the com- 
panion to that melted in the cup of win6, and quafied with a 
dimpling smile to Antony by Cleopatra. The rarest among whose 
Bubies proved to be no other than the famous jewel, once forming 
the eye of the one-eyed Idol of Jemschid. Here, the indisputable 
Carbuncle that had flamed upon the villanous forehead of the toad 
of Sycorax. There, the sacred Emerald graven with the profile 
of the Bedeemer, traditionally said to have been bartered as a 
Christian ransom at the pagan dungeon bars of Constantinople. 
The collection of inimitable works of art, broken up in 1815 by 
the Allies, being in very deed not the less matchless and unsur- 
passable. It enumerated the noblest creations of the greatest 
painters and sculptors of whom the world has treasured up the 
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Memory with the Masterpieces. Miracles in marble, preserved 
almost without a flaw from the remote ages of antiquitj. Mira- 
cles on canyas, blooming to this day as freshly as when the^ 
bloomed first under the pencil of Urbino, or of Buonarottu 
Passing down those majestic galleries of the Louvre, was like 
traversing a suite of halls in one of the Palaces of the Five Senses, 
raised in the Cloudland of Bomance by Yathek the Sybarite. It 
was here that the Erench Caasar appeared for a while to have 
permanently gathered together under the shadow of the Tuileries, 
trophies of battle that the conquerors of the classic days would 
have amused themselves with, probably, by dragging them at the 
heels of their soldiery in triumphal procession. 

To appreciate the truth of this more vividly, it is only neces- 
sary to recross those fifty years in imagination. Beader, you are 
then, we will suppose, one of those ill-starred prisoners of war, the 
luckless detenusy kidnapped, you will but too well remember, on 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, while innocently maundering 
about, mere harmless sight-seers. You have found your way, 
somehow, up to Paris, from that miserablcT Verdun, with every 
pebble of whose trottoirs your favourite corns have long since 
become utterly disgusted. Your costume and general appear- 
ance are in every respect sufficiently fashionable to allow of your 
passing unnoticed along the boulevards of the capital, as a gentle* 
man in no way given to eccentricities. Your hair, straggling 
negligently from under the rim of your Httle pinched-up beaver, 
in the approved locks called oreilles de ohien^ reveals just the 
faintest diMh of powder in it — a graceful tribute to the highest 
and daintiest of all the taxes upon gentility. Your clean-shaved 
chin lies half-buried in the voluminous folds of cambric, imparting 
to your cravat its proper amplitude of dimensions. Your cpat- 
coliar reaches half-way up the back of your head, its swallow-tails 
dangling down towards your heels, while the waist-buttons of 
glittering brass (about an inch apart) are situated somewhere 
between your shoulder-blades. Your tight-fitting shorts, of a 
delicate fawn-colour, are buttoned at the knee with mother-o'- 
pearl ; below, there is a gap of stocking ; and finally, to complete 
all, and to keep the dust out of your shoes, you are pleasingly 
embellished with a pair of little white gaiters. 

Otherwise supposing you, gentle reader, to be some " passing 
fair,*' your ringlets are bunched in small clusters about your fore- 
head, down even to the eyebrows, the rest of your tresses being 
coiled around a monstrous comb of tortoise-shell, hidden within 
the crown of a bonnet, the stupendous poke of which is one of the 
most ingeniously portentous ever fashioned in Leghorn. You are 
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delicately cinctured with a girdle immediately under your arms, 
the skirts of your dress hanging down below, close and ** skimpy " 
— ^the spectral phantom of a garment shivering midway between 
the byegone hoop and the coming crinoline. 

Attired thus according to the charming fashion in vogue during 
these early days of the new century, you pick your way across 
the miry road skirting the Place du Carrousel-Sunder the 
swinging oil-lamp (for gas is not yet dreamed of), guttering and 
dribbling overhead, just as the whim, or the wind, takes it. The 
ponderous diligence, fresh — or rather stale — from the provinces, 
has but this moment rumbled and jingled past you, with its 
immemorial postilion cracking his huge whip, like discharges of 
musketry. Not a thought yet of railroads ; although Watt has 
long since worked out the problem of the kettle-lid, and though 
young Q-eorge Stephenson has already thriftily drudged his way 
up to the post of engine-wright at the High Pit Colliery down 
at EiUingworth. These are not by any means, at the present 
instant, the themes of your speculation. On the contrary, your 
every thought, as becomes a genuine detenu from verdun, 
happens to be pleasantly absorbed in a little holiday scheme of 
sight-seeing, with all its agreeable anticipations. The Louvre— 
the Louvre Imperial — with its contents, the Mus^e de Napoleon' 
Thither your footsteps have been all this while tending. There, 
you pause for a moment on the threshold, you enter the porch, 
you ascend the staircase, you advance up the first of those 
resplendent galleries. 

A roll of drums from the courtyard of the adjacent palace 
greets your ear as you open your catalogue and begin to look 
about you more in detail, while sauntering slowly down that 
long perspective, half-pictorial, half-statuesque. It is Csdsar, in 
the little grey-coat and the three-cornered hat, yonder, mounting 
' his horse for an afternoon ride among his lieges, through street 
and boulevard. And these are among the spoils won for the 
capital of his vast empire by his many victories — ^these marvellous 
works of art that, another glance informs' you, require no syllable 
of explauation from either guide-book or catalogue. 

Masterpieces, for the most part, so familiar to the mind's eye, 
through the aid of countless engravings and descriptive criticisms, 
that at a single look they are at once recognised, and that, more- 
over, in many instances, with a sense of instant admiration. 
Several among these world-famous trophies of war are scattered, 
it is true, elsewhere, about the imperial city; as, for example, 
those renowned bronze horses from St. Mark's,' at Yenioe — 
rearing and plunging, in animated metal, over the triumphal 
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arch hard by the old Bourbon Palace of the Tuileries. But here 
—under the sheltering roof-beams of the Louvre itself — the 
majority of these wonderful prizes of military rapine have been 
in one gorgeous aggregate accumulated. 

Suppose, therefore, without more ado, we pocket our catalogue, 
as something wholly superfluous, and lounge amicably together 
down the extended array of inimitable and inestimable master- 
pieces. Beginning, let us say, with those marble wonders in the 
loreground, aptly to be termed hereafter by Shelley " the despair 
of modem art ! " And, subsequently, directing our gaze in due 
sequence to all that glowing canvas on the walls — magic mirrors 
one might say (without being either fantastic or affected), within 
whose radiant depths so many glorious and angelic forms have 
been conjured eternally to view by the wizardry of Genius. 

Startmig us into delight upon the very threshold, here struggles 
and writhes in everlasting horror, the wondrous group of the 
Laocoon, designated by Michael Angelo, that Artistic Miracle, 
revealing to us, in one astonishing cluster, the gigantic form of 
the Priest of Apollo, with a stripling son on either hand, tangled 
and twined about by those awful serpent-folds — slimy, ponder- 
ous, and clinging. BLere, close beside it, ravished by the mandate 
of the Victor from its accustomed pedestal in the Tribune of 
Florence^ stands shrinkingly the celestial form of the Yenus dc 
Mediciy captive herself for once — 

*' Chained to the chariot of triumphal War '* 

as securely now, for awhile at least, as her votaries have ever 
been chained to that of art, according to the rapturous phrase 
through which Childe Harold avows himself to be *' dazzled and 
drunk " with this divine glimpse of the Beautiful. Here, again,, 
not far removed from each other — starting forward as if in life,, 
both eagerly gazing into the distance — are the wonderful Dis- 
cobolus, or Quoit Player, and the yet more wonderful Apolla 
Belvidere. How accurately the attitude, the look, the indefinable 
bearing of each, inform one that the latter has but just dis- 
charged his arrow at the Python, while the former is watching 
the effect of his flying discus. Instantaneously, intuitively you 
recognise, as Bicynolds has done (in his Tenth Discourse), ''the 
graceful, negligent, though animated air of the one, and the 
vulgar eagerness of the other : both equally true to nature, and 
equally admirable." Now we pause before the half-recumbent 
figure of the Dying Gladiator, with the drops of the last agony 
on his brow and the life-blood oozing forth in gouts upon th& 
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dust of the amphitheatre. Now we tarry awhile before the high- 
shouldered Egyptian Antinous of the Capitol, or"^ glance at the 
other (colossal) Antinous — a trophy of the conquests of the grand 
army in 1806-7 — ^its symmetrical form towering up towards the 
roof at the extremity of the lofty gallery, its lordly head clustered 
about with ringlets, ambrosial and hyacinthine. Here is the 
•celebrated Pallas of Yelletri, and here that astounding torso of 
Hercules from the Vatican, which one might almost regard as the 
•embodiment of omnipotence in the brawny muscles of a demi-god 
— muscles, let us venture to say, no less than himself most won- 
•derfully clubbed. Here glares upon us from under its diadem of 
spikes, the noble bust of Serapis, that rayed and gorgon-like frag- 
ment found, long years back, upon the Appian way at Colombaro ; 
and here again the wondrous head of Jupiter from the Vatican, 
that awful and sublime efiSgy discovered, also long ago, upon the 
Flaminian way at Otricoli. These, again, confronting each other 
on either side, we recognise upon the instant as the well-known 
busts of Homer and Euripides — ^the one transported hither from 
the Academy of Mantua, the other (the classic and idealised pre- 
sentiment of Homer) withdrawn from the Eternal CitJ', where it 
was accidentally dug up a few centuries earlier in the garden of 
the Palazzo Gaetani, near Santa Maria Maggiore. Here, as a con- 
trast to the mighty torso of Hercules, mark well the delicate and 
exquisitely beautiful torso of the G-reek love — also from that 
same rifled museum of the Vatican. And from the self-same 
costly repository of ancient rarities in sculpture, you note the 
next moment, upon one hand, the immortal Venus coming from 
the bath, and upon the other, the maternal statue of Ceres 
swathed in the undulating outlines of a drapery but very little 
short of the miraculous. There — contrasting as well as con- 
fronting each the other — ^the picturesque river-gods of the Tiber 
and the Nile: giant forms, carved out of the daedal granite by 
some chisel held, perhaps, in the grasp of Phidias or of Praxi- 
teles: twin statues solemnly secured to Prance by a distinct 
article in the Treaty of Tolentino. Yonder, the lovely Adonis, 
found by a fortunate excavator at Centocelle, on the road to 
Palestrina. And, to close at last a catalogue that might other- 
wise threaten to be interminable, the dainty shapes of Cupid and 
Psyche kissing each other with lips of all but sentient marble, 
the very types of Love and Beauty, the visible evidence of all 
that is most tender and bewitching in the essence of the G-reek 
mythology. 

Turning from the peopled pedestals to the pictured walls, what 
treasures of painting have there not been amassed together in 
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this bewildering concentration of all that is most precious in art 
— the MuB^e de Napoleon ! 

Conspicuous even here by its transcendent beauty, the glorious 
Transfiguration of Baphael, torn ruthlessly from its shrine in 
!Bome, over the high altar in San Pietro di Montorio. The far- 
famed Descent from the Cross, of Bubens, also abstracted from 
its time-honoured comer in the cathedral at Antwerp, to be hung 
up here in the great national exhibition of France : a composition 
still extorting universal admiration by the incomparable excellence 
of its grouping. What though its originally lustrous hues have 
long since faded under the deteriorating influence of cleansing 
and miscalled renovation, when, during his journey to Flanders 
and Holland, Sir Joshua remarked with concern that even then 
its brilliant effect was '' lost in a mist of varnish which appeared 
to be chilled and mildewed." Another matchless Baphael 
d'Urbino attracts our gaze irresistibly as we loiter on : it is the 
awe-inspiring Vision of Ezekiel, with the wings, and the wheels, 
and the eyes, and the four living creatures borne upon the whirl- 
wind, visibly — one might almost fancy audibly — ^realising the 
beatific mystery of that dread prophetic narrative, the perusal of 
which, we scarcely marvel now to remember, was prohibited in 
olden times to every Hebrew man until after he had attained the 
ripe age of thirty. And these ? Are they not the three grimly 
Fates, the fearful Parcae, of Michael Angelo Buonarotti ? Terrible 
hags, that might have bubbled out of the earth before the recoiling 
Thane in the solitude of the blasted muirland. Beside them, the 
witching Circe of Guercino, selected from the Museum of Florence. 
Further on, the ineffably pathetic Pieta, or Dead Christ, of 
Annibale Caracci, radiant in every tint, as if but yesterday 
removed from the easel. And, scattered at intervals along the 
opposite wall, those four unrivalled models for the art-student, 
whether viewed in reference to drapery or anatomy, fore- 
shortening or composition, the symbolical eflSgies of the four 
pseudo elements — Earth, Air, Fire, Water — ^imagined by the 
master-mind, and delineated by the master-hand, of Agostino 
Caracci. At one moment we are standing awed before the 
seraphic Christ at the Tomb, by Caravaggio ; at another — filled 
with wondering delight — we pause in front of the majestic 
apparition of the Saviour of the world, as revealed by the 
reverent genius of that Venerable Bede of Art, gentle-hearted 
Fra Bartolomeo. Yonder is the legendary Martyrdom of Saint 
Christopher — aged and austere — by Spada ; yonder the traditional 
Martyrdom of Saint Agnes — ^bright with infantine and virginal 
beauty — by Domenichino, Here, the extraordinary picture of 
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the Communion of Saint Jerome, from the same wizard brush of 
fascination; there, the yet more remarkable Crowning with 
Thorns, from the luminous pencil of Titiau, the paragon of 
colourists. Wherever your glance falls, it falls inevitably upon 
a masterpiece. Now, perchauce, it is" some lovely limning like 
Carlo Dolce's 'Sleep of the little Saint John; now some noble 
altar-piece of thrilhng solemnity, such as the Descent from the 
Cross, by Andrea del Sarto. Scarcely a painter of mark is 
there, from Cimabue down to the latest of the grand maestros, 
but here is, not merely some exquisite evidence of his peculiar 
merits, but his admitted chef-d^ceuvre. 

It was in 1796, on the capitulation of the Grand Duke of 
Parma, that Bonaparte's novel system of pillage may be said in 
real earnest to have commenced. It was there, in a manner, 
solemnly inaugurated as a portion of his new scheme of warfare. 
Having compelled the vanquished Parmese government, soon 
after the opening of that ever-memorable Italian campaign, to 
. pay down some 2,000,000 francs in silver, to furnish the victors 
with 1,600 artillery horses, and to supply them with a consider- 
able store of corn and other provisions, Napoleon, in addition to 
all this, constrained the luckless Q-rand Duke to give up twenty 
of the principal paintings in his metropolis, the boast of his 
little principality. Among these — chief pride of all — ^the world- 
renowned Saint Jerome of Correggio. Already several of the 
reigning monarchs had vainly endeavoured, by oflTering large 
sums of money, to obtain this one famous production. Bonaparte, 
by a single sweep of his sword, conjured it, and with it nineteen 
other pictorial prizes, into the possession of the Eepublican 
Directory. , It is amusing to observe how the incident of this 
first " haul " of the art-net is recorded by the official annalist of 
the Musee de Napoleon. He introduces the circumstance b^ com- 
placently remarking that Parma might still have preserved the 
Correggio but for — what? — that liberal spirit wnich presided 
over Uie Gallic conquests, '* cet esprit liberal qui prMdait aiur 
eanquitet des Frangais," His unfortunate and obtuse highness, 
the soyereign Prince of Parma, not appreciating sufficiently the 
magnanimity of this liberal spirit of his conqueror, offered to 
disburse another round million in compensation to France, upon 
the simple understanding that this Saint Jerome still remained 
in its owner's possession. ^^ Mais un grand homme^'* exclaims the 
annalist aforesaid, with quite a patriotic glow in his words, '^ esi 
superieur atix considerations pecuniaires*' — meaning literally that 
the later Hannibal took no more hard cash from the Parmese 
treasury than the amount he happened just then to require. So 
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the Correggio passed oyer^ with the nineteen other paintings^ 
from the yanquished to the vanquishers. Never — ejaculates the 
imperial seribe naively, when relating the occurrence— never did 
heroism render nobler tribute to arts and to national disinterested- 
nesSy^'cTomaM VhSrdisme ne rendU unplus noble 7u>mmage aux arts, 
et au dhmtSresaement national/' Adding, that when the beloved 
Correggio had actually taken its departure from his dominions, 
the Grand Duke resolved never again to enter the apartment 
where the pride of his palace had hitherto been suspended, and 
whither he himself had so often gone to admire it in the happy 
days when young General Bonaparte had not yet won the oppor- 
tunity to try his knack at conquering. The resolution^ we are 
told, was confirmed by an oath, and the oath, we are next coolly 
informed by this drily humorous historian, was kept by the Grand 
Duke (poor fellow !) religiously. Our comical friend the informant, 
being, in truth, no other person than Monsieur Antoine Michel 
Eilhol, graveur et idUeur du Musee Boyal de Yancey as afterwards, 
of course, right loyally, du Musie Imperial. A magnificent testi- 
mony of wliose skill in which capacity survives to this day in the 
ten superb volumes published under his direction, between 1804 
and 1815, under the title of the Gallerie de Napol&>n. Volumes 
comprising within them, besides the explanatory letterpress de- 
scriptions, from 700 to 800 exquisite copperplate engravings, taken 
from the pick of the glorious paintings and statuary in that truly 
sumptuous collection. A gathering together of the art-triumphs 
of the world, here frankly described by our amiable Eilhol as the 
enormous collection of pictures from Italy (and elsewhere), and 
of which Erance owes the possession to the memorable victories 
of his Majesty the Emperor and King, " Vimmense collection de 
tahleaiix apportis d* Italic, et dont la France doit la possession aux 
memorables mctoires de Sa Majeste VEmperewr et Moi:*^ for which 
candid and accurate definition you have only to turn to the 
soixante-dix-septiefne livraison of Monsieur Tilhors costly publi- 
cation. 

Unfortunately for the glory of the Louvre and for the pride of 
France, there came at last, upon the second entrance of the Allies 
into Paris, the terrible Day of Eeckoning. Talleyrand, still cling- 
ing tenaciously in 1815 to the ministry for Poreign Affairs — ^it 
mattering little or nothing, at any moment, to Monseigneur 
le Prince who chanced then to be the sovereign — ineffectually 
strove at that crisis to preserve to Prance under the regal Bourbon 
the works of art obtained for her under the imperial Bonaparte. 
Talleyrand enforced his appeal by an earnest reference to that 
particular article in the capitulation of Paris which distinctly 
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provided for the preservation of public and private propertj^, if 
not of a strictly military description. So vain, however, was this 
momentary interposition, that with as little delay as possible the 
despoiler was, there and then, in turn, summarily despoiled. The 
art treasures of Europe being forthwith transmitted each to its 
original destination — ^the soldiers of Britain and Prussia bivouack- 
ing night and day in the Place du Carrousel during the interval 
occupied in their removal. A painful incident it was felt to be — 
poignantly and undisguisedly — among our gallant neighbours. 
Ana no wonder ; for even Monsieur de Lamartine has remarked, 
explicitly in reference to it, in the thirtieth book of his History 
of the Eestoration : *' The artistic as well as the military genius 
of Prance was attached to these pictures, these nmrbleSy these 
bronzes, with more passion and with a passion more noble than 
was felt for treasures and for territories." Nevertheless, after 
all, the devastation of the Louvre — as it was then called, and as 
it was then considered to be, by the Parisians — was really nothing 
more than a simple and unavoidable act of general restitution. 
A consideration, this, however, in no way assuaging the anguish 
of the wound administered at the time to Prench patriotism, an 
anguish still resounding in the impassioned verses in which the 
event was contemporaneously lamented by Casimir Delavigne, 
through the indignant and mournful cadence of his elegies, en- 
titled Ma'ss^niennes. 
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DTTBnsre tlie early part of the reign of Elizabeth, the spirit of 
cbivalrj was still predomiiiant. With its termination^ however, 
that extravagant, though in many respects beneficent, spirit 
faded away, and eventually .disappeared. Cervantes had lived ; 
and the scorn of that insolvent soldier demolished a system 
immortalised by the verse of Ariosto, and illustrated by the 
deeds of Eoland. Happily for England it was so ; for the incidents 
of knight-errantry would indeed have assorted but grotesquely 
with the tmcouth presence and imregal pedantry of James. 
Even before the accession of the Stuart dynasty, the people had 
begun to regard with derision the warlike coquetry which charac- 
terised the courtiers of Elizabeth. That reverence for simplicity 
and earnestness which afterwards became visible in the doublets 
and the councils of Cromwell, already lurked amongst the popu- 
lation, even while they welcomed with acclamations the gaudiest 
pageants of the maiden queen. Eor Elizabeth, on the contrary, 
chivalry was ever invested with a peculiar fascination. It 
ministered to her insatiable vanity : it extolled her very question- 
able' beauty : it changed the most brilliant members of her court 
into her champions and her lovers. The gratification of these 
selfish passions was an amusement in her youth ; in her old age 
it became a necessity. As the lustre faded from her eyes, and 
the bloom from her cheeks, as her flesh shrank, and her hair 
blanched, under the weight of accumulating years — she endea- 
voured to forget in the adulation of her more favoured knights, 
the evanescence of her fascination, and the fragility of her charms. 
So essential, indeed, had this kind of homage become to Elizabeth, 
that her suitors if they might thus be designated, were then more 
numerous than at any anterior period, and were still selected 
-with the most fastidious deliberation. 

As unfortunately is but too often the case with reference to 
those extraordinary characters who have attained elevation solely 
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through the instrumentality of their own individual achievements 
and personal accomplishments, the earlier events in the career of 
our adventurer are clouded over with an obscurity almost impe- 
netrable. The younger son of an ancient family, Walter Kaleigh 
was bom in 1552, at a picturesque farm called Hayes, situated 
near the entrance of the river Otter, in the parish of Budleigh, in 
Devonshire. Of his childhood no anecdotes whatever are pre- 
served, from which we might have discovered promises of future 
eminence. In 1568, however, we find Baleigh distinguishing 
himself as a commoner of Oriel College, Oxford, attracting the 
attention of the university, both by the precocity of his mind and 
the vivacity of his manners. His academical studies were never- 
theless of very short duration, as in the following year his 
vicissitudes as a military adventurer commenced. After serving 
aiz years as a volunteer under Ghamperon, in aid of the Hugue- 
nots, having shared, moreover, during that interval in the civil 
wars which were then devastating Trance, Walter entered the 
Netherlands as a volunteer, under Sir John Norris, against the 
Spaniards. It was after being thus matured in military tactics 
and political stratagems by the examples of a Coligni and a 
Prince of Orange, tl^t the insatiable intellect of Ealeigh hungered 
£>r some new field for the exercise of its capacities. The glory 
of Columbus appears to have wielded a peculiar fascination over 
. him even at that period : his favourite project — the prosecution 
of discovery in America — having alone hurried him from his war- 
like occupations in Holland. In 1579, he returned to England, 
with his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert, after a vain endea- 
vour to create a colony on the northern continent of the new 
world. Almost immediately afterwards, Baleigh entered the 
Queen's army, and in 1580 commanded a company of royal 
troops in Ireland. It was in that beautiful but luckless island — 
that ^^ commonwealth of common woe," as Baleigh himself expres- 
sively termed it—that a crime *was perpetrated, if not under the 
direction, at least with the connivance of our adventurer; 
allusion being here made to the massacre in cold blood of the 
garrison of Smerwick, under San Giuseppe. A quarrel arose out 
of this occurrence between Ealeigh and the lord deputy, and 
immediately upon the suppression of the Earl of Desmond's 
rebellion, the altercation was referred to the decision of the 
council. The former disputant, unassisted and uncared-for, 
appeared before that august tribunal, and in the presence of his 
sovereign pleaded his own cause. So passionate, so earnest, so 
eloquent were the words of Baleigh, that he elicited the appro- 
bation even of his most cynical hearers. He was summonea to 
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the tcjbI presence. Elizabeth was captivated by his noble person, 
his brilliant c(mYersation, and his adroit flattery. She frequently 
consulted him as '^ an oracle ; " she required his escort in her 
excursions — she nominated him one of her personal attendants 
— and the fortunes which were hitherto all fluctuation and shadow, 
were now all sunshine and stability. According to Sir Thomas 
Naunton, this sudden alteration dated itself from the delivery of 
Eialeigh's oration before the council, where says that old gossip, 
" he got the queen's ear in a trice." According to Fuller, the 
moment of transition was the dropping of a cloak — that pictu- 
resque incident so often chronicled by the historian, sung by the 
poet, and illustrated by the painter! That famous incident, 
namely, which relates how Walter Ealeigh, walking with his 
sovereign in the palace garden, flung his garment in the mire for 
her foot-cloth ; how Eluabeth evinced her pleasure at that act 
of delicate and spontaneous gallantryj and how the courtiers 
welcomed in the penniless soldier the rival of Essex and Leicester ! 
Both incidents combined, the delivery of the speech and the 
dropping of the cloak, would probably bring conjecture nearer to 
the mark; to the detection, that is, of what really constituted 
Baleigh's passport to the patronage of Elizabeth. Nevertheless, 
vdth all the accomplishments of this most accomplished aspirant, 
it is impossible not to believe that his inimitable gallantry 
in the garden, expedited the time of his promotion, and that, 
according to the renowned pun commemorated by Miss Aikin,* 
"the spoiling of a doak gained him many good suits." It 
would hardly, in truth,- he anything of an extravagance to 
remark that, like the piece of carpet mentioned in the Arabian 
Tale, which conveyed its possessor at pleasure to any spot, 
however distant or otherwise inaccessible, this cloak of Ealeigh 
transported him to the region of his aspirations — ^to wit, the palace 
of Elizabeth. 

Scarcely eleven years had elapsed after this occurrence, when 
our adventurer had only too serious reason to muse over the 
instability of the high fortunes he had so earnestly coveted. 
Many of his brightest day-dreams it is true had by that time 
been realised — ^his elevation had been almost commensurate with 
his ambition. He was invested with the dignity of knighthood 
— ^he was nominated seneschal of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter — ^he retained the wardenship of the Stannaries — he was a 
biirgess in the imperial parliament. Emoluments no less than 
dignities,, moreover, had signalised the friendship of his royal 

* Luej Aikin^B MemoirB of ElizabeUi, ii. 126. 
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mistress. The flowers and fruits thus strewn before his foot- 
steps, so to speak, were not iinfrequently as precious as those 
which bloomed and ripened in the garden of Aladdin. A patent 
for licensing the selling of wine throughout the kingdom, enabled 
him to sustain a magnificence compatible with his recent exalta- 
tion. Twelve thousand acres forfeited from the estates of Des- 
mond in Ireland, were with a questionable munificence transferred 
to Baleigh, and though they scarcely contributed a single crown- 
pi^ce to his revenues, they were so far beneficial that they 
associated him with the territorial proprietors of Great Britain. 
Subsequent events in his career served, however, very clearly to 
demonstrate that at this period the imagination of the new 
&vourite was not altogether absorbed in exultation over the pre- 
sent ; he found leisure for fruitful speculations upon many future 
achievements, some of them of the very highest importance. Among 
other things, at this time, while he was apparently bent alone upon 
enacting the courtier on ihe terraces of Windsor, his mind would 
often revert to the deeds of the great Christopher. Even here, 
however, it may be mentioned, in passing, that in the prosecution 
of his one cherished enterprise, the vessels he despatched thither 
for the purpose of extending geographical knowledge, and pro- 
moting colonial prosperity, failed where he continued to anticipate 
success, and succeeded where he had first anticipated failure. He 
sustained every possible disappointment in his hopes of American 
discovery ; but his coffers were filled by the Spanish galleons 
captured by his fleets in their transit across the ocean. So mag- 
nificent were his acquisitions through this latter circumstance, that 
his court-dress, flowered with rubies, and blazing with diamonds, 
was estimated at no less than sixty thousand pounds. The 
gorgeous promises of his fancy, like the expectations of Sir 
Epicure Mammon, were successively evoked only to be succes- 
sively mourned as illusions ; but often, as it were, on emerging 
from the laboratory of Subtle, Sir Epicure would prove to have 
discovered a purse more prolific of gold than the crucible of the 
successful alchemist. Signal, however, as had been the various 
triumphs achieved by Ealeigh in the way of political advance- 
ment, propitious as was the aspect of his temporal future, 
conspicuous in his regard as were the evidences of the queen's 
partiality, persuasive as was his tongue, potent as were his intellec- 
tual capacities, and his external endowments, the influence of his 
rival Essex proved sufficiently powerful to interrupt his prosperity, 
and to drive him into banishment. Having come into direct collision 
with that nobleman, Ealeigh was compelled to retire for a while 
to his Irish possessions : ostensibly for the purpose of supeiin- 
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tending their cultivation, but in reality to await the chance of his 
restoration to court favour. In the portentous gloom of his 
abandonment, there remained, however, one remote loop-hole to 
good fortune, and instinctively, as the tendril in a vault struggles 
towards the sunlight, Ealeigh ever stedfastly turned his hopes 
towards that possible point of emergence for him from darkness 
to light ; that aperture — the powerful predilection still cherished 
by EHzabeth for the most gallant and the knightliest of her cham- 
pions. 

Edmund Spenser, the Poet, at this period of ill-fortune for 
Braleigh frequently loitered with him in loving companionship 
along the banks of the river Mulla at Kilcolman. And Spenser 
has himself most charmingly commemorated their intercourse in 
that musical and fantastic pastoral of Oolm Clout, in which the 
Poet has gracefully idealised his visitor as " The Shepherd of the 
Ocean." That a poetical sympathy, the most profound and inti- 
mate, knit these two noble minds together, we possess evidence 
beyond dispute, among other tokens of this sympathy being a 
sonnet addressed by the author of the Faerie Queen to Ealeigh, 
beginning : — 

** My rimes I know nnsaTOury and sonre, 
To taste the streames that like a golden showre, 

Flow from thy frtdtfal head, of thy love's praise, 
Fitter perhaps to thunder martial stonre 

When so tiiee list thy lofty muse to raise.'* 

Time came, however, eventually, when the banished favourite, 
no longer relegated to Ireland, was restored to his home in Lon- 
don, and to much of his influence at court. Then it was, in 1598, 
that he must often have bent .musingly over his well-fingered 
charts in his renowned study at Durhain House — that beautiful 
chamber commanding not only a noble prospect of the Thames, 
and such a panorama of the then comparatively small but wonder- 
fully picturesque metropolis, as appeared to invite the mind 
almost irresistibly to contemplation, and whith is known to have 
aroused even the fastidious taste of Aubrey to a languid en- 
thusiasm. The faint glimmer of a lamp, suspended at nightfall 
from the ceiling, may often then have revealed the lank but 
comely visage of the scholar — the pointed beard, the tawny cheek, 
the " exceeding high forehead," the ruff, the yellow doublet 
slashed with black, and unbuttoned at the bosom, every minilte 
characteristic of that wonderftd man being there before us, as we 
muse over the bare suggestion of this historical interior. Yolumes 
and manuscripts scattered about the apartment in confusion ; his 
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fayoiirite ^eyhound coiled up in one comer under a portrait of 
Boleyn ; a statuette of Niobe glittered upon a cabinet of 'precious 
woods. And then, perchance, after poring intently over the 
chart. Sir Walter Baleigh we may picture to ourselves at such 
moments, flinging himself back in his chair for the more leisurely 
enjoyment of the long silver pipe, the bowl of it resting upon bis 
puffed slipper. And, as the fumes of the tobacco float out through 
the open lattice, ^'many a time and oft," while he gazes forth 
upon the stars, Ealeigh may well at these halcyon moments have 
abandoned himself luxuriously to the cherished phantasms of his 
imagination. And never, surely, were illusions more gorgeous 
more seductive, some pf them even, it might be said, more 
terrible. 

Mankind has again and again given credence to the most 
visionary and extravagant undertakings. Generations have strug- 
gled for impossibilities. Nations have worshipped shadows. Almost 
every age has more or less been cursed with a political, a social, 
a commercial, or a scientific mi/rage, G-old was the mirage of the 
alchemists ; land the mirage of the South Sea speculators^ imi- 
versal equality the mirage of the Girondists ; community of goods 
the mirage of the Pennites ; human perfectibility the mirage of 
the Puritans. Nothing was there so inaccessible, nothing so 
improbable, nothing so gigantic, nothing so frivolous, but what it 
could be readily swallowed by the credulity of the multitude. 
Nor were the ignorant alone infected ; philosophers were bitten 
by the popular tarantula, Eoger Bacon sought the elindr vitde as 
well as OomeliuB Agrippa. Aislabie embarked money in the 
South Sea venture as well as po(»r Gay. Plato and More had 
dreamt of universal equality centuries before Henriot tippled 
brandy or Panis fed. his pheasants. The early Christians had 
practised that community of goods which the colonists oi Penn- 
sylvania preached. Cromwell credited the efficacy of Puritanism 
as well as the most loutish suttler in his camp. The greatest 
minds have often been deceived by the greatest illusions. But 
gigantic as were th<ne chimeras already enumerated, one infinitely 
more outrageous possessed the minds of Europeans — and among 
these many of the most philosophical — during several successive 
centuries, dating from the latter portion of what are called the 
"Middle Ages," down to the period of the great schism in 
Christianity, and even for some time afterwards. And, amidst the 
eminent personages who were not only implicit behevers in this 
enormous delusion, but diligent searchers after it as well, Baleigh 
assumed a very conspicuous, and, for a while even, it might be said, 
a supreme position. His name is intimately associated with this 
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phantom, because the chief romance colouring his most romantic 
life, the chief woes leading to his most woful death, are imme- 
diately connected with his pilgrimages for its discoverj. Let it 
here be remarked of him, moreover, that it is so remembered that 
his name has thus come to be inextricably identified with it, because 
he has himself written an account of his peregrinations in quest of 
it, with a pen so luminous that the lustre of it has not yet faded 
away. It need scarcely be said that the illusion here referred to 
was no other than — El Dorado. Thousands before Ealeigh had 
begun to breathe, thousands after Ealeigh had ceased to breathe, 
beUeyed in the reality of that magnificent day-dream. Thousands ! 
It should rather be said millions : for this credulity was not con- 
fined to narrow localities, or to isolated individuals ; it extended 
over kingdoms, and empires, and continents. Men cherishedLthe 
beloved vision like a hotftehold truth — ^the golden city, filled with 
inconceivable splendour, agate tesselating its pavements, precious 
stones encrusting its pinnacles, ambrosial fruits hanging in its 
orchards, flowers of unearthly glory blooming in its gardens, 
rocks plated and veined with solid gold blazing in the sunlight 
upon its outskirts— such literally was the gorgeous impossibility 
believed in for ages by the generations of civilised Europe. 
Spanish travellers there were, who declared that they had beheld 
this marvellous city, that they had sojourned in its palaces, 
that they had tasted its delicious viands. Millions believed the 
story. Kaleigh believed the story. And the circumstances which 
marked his pursuit of the i^w fatuui may be here very readily 
epitomised. 

Even while engaged in a multiplicity of occurrences as courtier, 
as statesman, as soldier, as sailor, as orator, and as author. Sir 
Walter still clung to the ambition of his boyhood, he still prose- 
cuted his endeavours to promote American discovery. He 
drained his purse by fitting out expeditions ; the first under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, when the admiral perished, and when 
Newfoundland was occupied in the name of England ; the second 
in 1584, when the island of Okakoke was discovered. In the fol- 
lowing year he colonised Virginia, a country so designated by the 
modest direction of Elizabeth, in honour of herself. Other expe- 
ditions were likewise fitted out by Ealeigh, repaying him by no 
successes, while they exhausted an income but slightly augmented, 
in 1594, by his salary as Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
and by the manor of Sherborne, munificently presented to him 
by his sovereign. Although, on the approach of the Spanish 
Aixmada, Sir Walter was occupied as Lieutenant-General of 
Cornwall, and Governor of the island of Portland ; although, in 
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1589, engaged as a volunteer under Norris and Drake, in the 
expedition to Portugal, where, for capturing several prizes, 
Saleigh was rewarded by a gold chain from Elizabeth ; although 
embarassed, in 1591, by a liaison and subsequent marriage with 
Elizabeth Throckmorton, one of her Majesty's maids of honour, and 
for which offence he was confined for two months in the Tower ; 
although, during a considerable portion of 1596, his time was 
engrossed by his duties as rear-admiral in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz, by his illness from a wound in the leg, 
received in that action, by his subsequent misunderstandings 
with Cecil and Essex, by his office as G-overnor of Jersey in 1597, 
by his participation in the " Island Voyage," where, by a brilliant 
coup'de^main^ he captured Eayal, and by an intricacy of court 
inteigues. Sir "Walter still found leisure to struggle for the deve- 
lopment of his grand design. He stUiyed, so to speak, occa- 
sionally to the right hand, occasionally to the left ; he broke, as 
it were, through the thickets on either side of his chosen path- 
way, sometimes to pluck a beiTy, sometimes to slay a bird, tarry- 
ing awhile in the green glades, or basking in the sunshine ; but 
he still preserved his partiality for the old track, he still pursued 
the lure of his imagination, remaining to the last still resolute, 
still sanguine, in his adherence to his one beloved and cherished 
enterprise. On his temporary disgrace in 1594, Kaleigh reverted 
with especial avidity to this darling project. Hume insinuates,* 
indeed, that Sir Walter at this juncture merely ambitioned the 
achievement of something conspicuous, — his language is '^ to 
attempt some great action," — and that, accidentally, he deter- 
mined upon becoming a navigator. Any such notion, however, 
we cannot but think is altogether erroneous. The expeditions to 
Okakoke and Newfoundland in the two preceding years, in point 
of fact, are its complete refutation. Besides which, the whole 
bearing of Ealeigh's mental history shows the bias of his ambi- 
tion. He departed with a fleet in the Eebruary of 1595 to 
G-uiana, the reputed country of El Dorado. Leaving .his vessels 
at the mouth of the Orinoco, he sailed with his companions in 
shallow boats 400 miles up a river, now estimated in length at 
15,000. Golden rocks and jewelled cities continuing still obdu- 
rately invisible, Ealeigh returned. His narrative of the disco- 
very of the "large, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana^" a 
narrative fascinating as a fairy legend, startling as the voyages 
of Lemuel Gulliver, fantastic as portions of the Divina Comedia, 
was the only tangible consequence of the enterprise. That nar* 

* Home's History of England, t. 377* 
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rative has been stigmatised by Hume, in tbe same page "vritb 
the foregoing quotation, as "full of the grossest and most 
palpable lies that were ever attempted to be imposed on the 
credulity of mankind." Tet, if every blunder of judgment 
were vilified with .expressions thus unmeasured and intemperate, 
what epithets, for example, could be applied to Johnson, in allu- 
sion to his crediting the actuality of the Cock Lane Q-host ? We 
believe Ealeigh to have been sincere, and Johnson to have^ been 
sincere ; but, while we do so, we are astonished rather than indig- 
nant at their mistakes. Where Sir Walter had hoped to have 
discovered an inexhaustible magnificence, and to have founded a 
gigantic kingdom tributary to his native land, he acquired merely 
Potatoes and Tobacco. While his voyages to Q-uiana ministered 
to the anguish of his mind, his voyages to Virginia ministered to 
tbe comfort of his body. To that spirit of enterprise in naviga- 
tion, which in the memory of Baleigb is unjustly coupled with so 
much ridicule, millions of his posterity have owed one of the 
principal sources of their sustenance ; and, let it be here added 
also, to that same spirit millions of his fellow-creatures have been 
no less indebted for the delicious solace found by smokers in 
tobacco — putting out of view altogether when we say this the 
comfort brought to the Tar by his quid, and the titillating re- 
freshment . ever ready, at a pinch, to the snuff-taker. As- old 
Burton has it, in his " Anatomy of Melancholy," * by a sort of 
blast and counterblast that would have bewildered King James 
— ^blowing now hot, now cold, in praise and in blame — " Tobacco, 
divine, rare, super-excellent tobacco," to begin with, and then 
"hellish, devilish, and damned tobacco!" The multitude at 
large in Raleigh's time seem only, however, to have just sipped 
or nibbled, as one may say, at the delights of tobacco-smokmg, 
the pipe commonly used at first being a walnut-shell and a straw 
— ^the farmers on market-day picking out their biggest shillings, to 
lay in the scales when the weed was sold by its weight in silver. 

How often, while Sir Walter Ealeigh has reclined thus in his 
chamber at Durham House, smoking through his long silver tube, 
with a chart of Florida under his elbow, may not an entrancing 
vision of the Q-olden City, with fountains of muscadine, and rails 
of amber, and odours of spikenard, and pathways, such as he 
himself has sung,t 

" StreVd with rubies tliiok as gravel,*' 
haye floated with barbaric pomp before his imagination ! 

* Barton's Anatomy of Melancholy, part iL 378. 
t Raleigh's Works, viii. 724. 
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Yet, in painful contrast to aU these intoxicating daj-dreams, 
the seventeenth centnry had hardly commenced when our Ad- 
venturer was lying a state prisoner in the Tower of liondon. 
From a courtier, he had suddenly subsided into a recluse ; &om 
riding beside Elizabeth, cased in armour of burnished silver, he 
' had accustomed himself abruptly to the sober garments of philo- 
sophy ; from tilting with Essex, and flirting with ladies of the 
bedchamber, he had turned to collate the Talmud, and to finger 
the crucible. Sorrow, and with sorrow fifty-eight winters, had 
grizzled his beard aud thinned the hair above his temples ; yet the 
smoothness of his lofty forehead, and the lustre of his scornful 
eyes, showed that the flames of his ambition, though quelled for 
a time, still remained unquenched. It was during the period of 
Sir Walter's lengthened incarceration of thirteen years, that his 
son Carew was bom to him, tbe child's prattle, as the time 
advanced, tending at once to assuage and to embitter the anguisli 
of Ealeigh's imprisonment. 

A series of deaths had originally conduced to the extinction of 
Sir Walter's influence, and to the dispersion of his grandeur. 
The death of Essex — that ignominious and afiecting death ! that 
blot upon the magnanimity of Baleigh, the gratitude of Bacon, 
and the generosity of Cecil ! — had embittered the last years of 
the queen, and rendered the ultimate downfall of Baleigh him- 
self a thing inevitable. Little did the latter imagine, when 
endeavouring to hasten the execution of his rival, that he was 
only, in effect, thereby materially facilitating his own destruction. 
Little did he imagine that, in removing Essex, he was rendering 
Cecil a more formidable antagonist. The death of Elizabeth — 
that most miserable spectacle of imperial abasement and impo- 
tency ! — ^had sealed the ruin of the man who had been one of the 
brightest ornaments of her reign. Having been mainly instru- 
mental in causing the decapitation of the chivalrous and unfortu- 
nate Essex, neither E<aleigh nor Cecil could brook the possibihty 
of becoming subordinate to the other. Both thirsted for supe- 
riority ; but the latter was the more cunning in the promotion of 
his project of advancement, and a succession of accidental cir- 
cumstances crowned his machinations with success. On the 
accession of James I., Cecil was re-nominated to the secretary- 
ship ; while Baleigh was deprived of his captaincy as yeoman of 
the guard. Cecil was covered with new honours and additional 
prerogatives ; Baleigh was expelled from the court, in which 
alone political elevation could be realised, and was denied, more- 
over, every opportunity of redeeming his position. These re- 
markable alterations were produced, firstly, by the anticipatory 
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adulation of Cecil, when the old queen gave indications of her 
approaching dissolution; secondly, by the prejudicial rumours 
concerning Saleigh which were conveyed to the Scottish sove- 
reign in the secret correspondence of the secretary ; thirdly, by 
the courageous propositions of Sir Walter on the great meeting 
at Whitehall ; and fourthly^ because in the cautious astuteness 
of Cecil there was something more consonant with the tempera- 
ment of James than was in any way discernible in the unfashion* 
able valour and dangerous hardihood of Baleigh. Scarcely 
three months had elapsed after the accession of the northern 
monarch, when his distrust of the Great Adventurer was evinced 
in a conspicuous manner by his prosecution of the conspirators 
in the notorious plots of " The Bye," and " The Main." Of the 
incidents connected with those prosecutions, of the intricacies of 
the double conspiracy, of the obscure manner in which Sir 
Walter was presumed to be implicated in it, it is unnecessary 
here to speak with any degree of particularily, seeing that our 
national annals have so elaborately narrated those occurrences as 
to have rendered them familiar to the majority of lettered 
Englishmen. It were easy enough of course to dilate upon the 
inconsistencies of Lord Cobham's behaviour towards Ealeigh; 
upon the villainous malignity evinced towards him by the king 
and the secretary ; upon the informality of his trial at Winches- 
ter; upon the rufiSanism of that vile Attorney-General, Sir 
Edward Coke ; * upon the execrable heartlessness of Lord Chief- 
Justice Popham ; upon the eloquence and self-possession of the 
victim of these state intrigues ; upon the solemn comedy enacted 
upon the scaffold on Tower HiU. Sufficient, however, for our 
present purpose will it be here te restrict our observations to 
matters either of a more immediate importance, or of a more 
questionable character. 

On the evening of Baleigh's condemnation, as not only his own 
biographers, but as the national historians themselves relate, he 
elicited the admiration of the most prejudiced among his specta- 
tors by his dignified forbearance ; departing from court, according 
to Sir Thomas Overbury, " with admirable erection, but yet in such 
a sort as became a man condemned." His appeal to the royal 
clemency was dictated throughout in language of mournful gran- 
deur: — " Lost am I for hearing a vain man," said he, " for heariug 
only, and never believing or approving." His attempted suicide 
admits, we conceive, of being explained beyond much misappre- 
tension. The agonised and touching letter written to his wife 

• State Trials, il. 26. 
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declares, that he had indeed seriously attempted self-destractioiiy 
and this purely from despair of all escape from the vindictiye- 
ness of his enemies. '* I have desired God, and disputed with 
my reason," he exclaims,* ''but nature and compassion have 
the victory." Hence, therefore, the insinuation of Sallam,t 
that Ealeigh's guilty participation in the conspiracy for Arabella 
Stuart is proven by this attempt, is clearly shown to have had 
no foundation whatever. Hejice Tytler's conjecture, that Sir 
Walter, '' in a moment of passionate irritation, had inflicted on 
himself a slight wound," is blown into thin air ; hence, likewise, 
the lenient supposition of Dr. lAngaxd^X that it was '' probably 
a feigned attempt," is to our thinking utterly dispelled. The 
letter already mentioned demonstrates beyond all cavil, that 
suicide was really attempted, that that heinous crime was deh* 
berately resolved upoii, that that resolution arose from no con- 
sciousness whatever of guilt, but rather from the very torment 
of helpless innocence. During the mock execution of Sir G-rifin 
Markham, Lord Grey, and Lord Cobham, the latter individual 
appeared with an undaunted mien upon the scaffold, and there 
solemnly avowed before the great God of Heaven, that his 
accusations against Ealeigh were true to the letter. For our- 
selves, we cannot conceive how historians could have been in any 
way deluded by this act of most damning duplicity. Instead of 
considering Sir Walter's guilt as attested by this oath, we are all 
the more £rmly convinced of his innoceQce, from the very con- 
fidence with which it was uttered. Cobham had previously 
evinced, it should be remembered, the utmost pusillanimity. 
Abject cowardice, and barefaced lying, were the principal ingre- 
dients in his character. Hence, in truth, his astonishing valour 
before the appurtenances of a violent death, is an assurance to 
us that he had purchased forgiveness by perjury ; that, in fact, he 
had received a promise of pardon if he consented to pronounce 
the declaration in question. Cobham was, in effect, precisely 
one of those vile instruments James and Cecil were such adepts 
in wielding. 

Committed to the Tower towards the conclusion of 1603, 
Ealeigh was confined to his dungeon, as we have said, during no 
less than thirteen years of his extraordinary existence. Nor 
could the demise of his enemy the secretary, in 1615, or the 
importunate entreaties of his friend, the Prince of Wales, or the 
intercessions of the queen wife, and of her brother the King of 

* Goodman's Court of James, ii. 98. 

f Hallam's Ck)nBtitational History, i. 381. ^ 

X Lingard's History of England, yi. 13. 
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Denmark, diminisli tbe implacable hatred of James. The most 
brilliant courtier of his age was compelled to wile away those 
weary years of his life in seclusion. The favourite of Elizabeth 
was the prisoner of her successor, justifying that grotesque remark 
of Naunton,* that ** Fortune had picked him (Sir Walter) out of 
purpose to use as her tennis ball." We might be led to deplore this 
incarceration as an indelible blot upon the historic page of Eng- 
land, but that we are constrained to acknowledge with Southey,t 
that "the better part of his (Baleigh's) fame rests upon the works 
which he produced during that compulsory seclusion." Political 
cabals were forgotten then, by him, in scholastic labours ; and, 
with that true greatness which prompted the exile at Longwood 
to solace himself for the loss of the mightiest empire man ever 
owned, by the narration of his victories. Sir Walter endeavoured 
to obliterate the recollection of his sorrows by delving into the 
mysteries of knowledge. In this he received material assistance; 
for, as Lingard expresses it,;|: " the Earl of Northumberland, the 
Mec»nas of the age, converted that abode of misery into a temple 
of the Muses." Chemistry, and even alchemy, appear first to 
have arrested his attention and aroused his industry. Of his 
perseverance in the latter study, an amusing description is given by * 
Sir William Wade. Of his proficiency in the former we may obtain 
some inkling upon referring to an account of the Confeetio Ba^ 
le^hana, preserved in Cayley*s biography. § Literature, however, 
at length absorbed within itself the whole energies of Baleigh. 
Ketorts and crucibles were deserted for Tully and Quintilian; 
and the intellect which had formerly toyed with poetry — as 
evidenced, for example, by an exquisite response to Christopher 
Marlow's Invitation to Love, and by a majestic sonnet, which has 
the glory of having evoked the sonnets of Milton — now aspired to 
one of the loftiest efforts in the whole range of historical compo- 
sition. Other writers had been contented with surveying the 
vicissitudes of individual nations ; Sir Walter Ealeigh possessed 
an ambition of a more comprehensive character — his theme em- 
braced the entire globe, beginning with the moment of Creation. 
The History of the World was published two years before the 
termination ot its author's imprisonment. Despite the quibbling 
innuendoes of the author of the Curiosities of Literature, we are 
satisfied that the annalist, here, was, as the French Eepublicans 
would have it, Ealeigh, one and indivisible ! The unique beauty 
and strength of that one mind are visible throughout, they 

* Naunton's Arcana Aulica^ p. 215. t Lingard*s History of England, vi. 162. 
t Southey'8 British Admirals, iy. 378. § Cayley, vol. ii. Appendix xii. 
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are indelibly imprinted upon every sentence. Of the eloquence 
of the composition^ of the wisdom of the obseryations, of 
the profound melancbolj which colours the sentiments upon 
death, and of the florid elegance of the diction, we cannot speak 
in termti too eulogistic. How superbly, for example, does he pre- 
figure the destruction of Borne, when '^ the storms of ambition 
shall beat her great boughs and branches one against another ! " * 
Some conception may be formed of the position which Haleigh 
has assumed in literature from that allusion to Sir Walter and 
Lord Bacon, where Stewart mentions in the same breath, ** the 
originality and enlargement of their philosophical views." "When 
I^ortune so had it, in fact, that Baleigh was unable to carve his 
way to immortality with his sword, his genius was thus nobly 
attested in the dungeon by his pen.. • 

Bribery, on the one hand, cupidity on the other, at last van- 
quished the repugnance of James ; Sir Walter Baleigh obtaining 
his release from confinement on the 17th of March, 1616, on 
paying fifteen thousand pounds to the relatives of Buckingham, 
and on alisuring his sovereign, through Secretary Winwood, that 
inexhaustible wealth might be acquired for the crown in Ghiiana. 
» During his former expedition to that romantic land, our voyager 
had, under rather painful circumstances, massacred the garrison 
at Trinidad, fired the town of St. Joseph, and conveyed Berreo, 
its governor, away as his prisoner. Possibly with the intention 
of preventing the recurrence of such unnecessarv outrages, pro- 
bably with the design of entrapping a man whom he still continued 
to abhor, the English monarch permitted Baleigh to attempt once 
more to establish a colony, and to work a gold mine, in G-uiana, 
with the interpolated restriction of trading only with '^ savage 
and infidel nations." A fieet of fourteen vessels, equipped by the 
wreck of Sir Walter's fortune, was collected in the Thames/ By 
letters, under the privy seal, he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief and Governor of the intended colony. James was guaran- 
teed a portion of the anticipated bullion, though he contributed 
not one single groat towards the defrayment of the expenses of 
the undertaking. On the morning of the 28th of March, 1617, 
Baleigh again sailed in quest of the fabled city of Manoa, that 
golden El Dorado of his imagination — little suspecting that the 
instruments of his destruction were already fabricated; that 
Oondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, had, with the execrable 
connivance of the king, minutely acquainted himself with the 
proposed route ; in fine, that reinforcements had been despatched 

• RaleigVB works, vii. 896. 
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by Gt)ndomar to his brother, the Governor of St. Thomas. A 
writer in the ^Edinburgh Beview* declares that in this dishonest 
and iinregal paltering of James, he can discover '' nothing dis- 
honourable or inconsistent with the usages of civilised nations ! " 
To our own view, the communication in question appears 
to be, on the contrary, somewhat equivalent to the stab of a 
stiletto. On reaching the coast of America, in November, the 
seamen were so assailed by contagious maladies as to render 
it necessary for the vessels of the expedition to anchor near 
Wiapoco. Here it was that Baleigh was compelled to remain 
for a while altogether inactive, endeavouring to alleviate the tor- 
ments of a raging fever by his one anodyne and his sole luxury 
— sucking oranges. Here it was that the doomed hero continued 
for nearly one whole month devoured by an agony of hope and 
trepidation — ^while two hundred and fifty soldiers, under Captain 
Keymis, advanced up the Orinoco to take possession of the sup- 
posed mine ; while they were being assailed by the garrison of 
St. Thomas ; while they entered that town as conquerors after 
having killed the governor and routed their antagonists ; while 
they were lamenting over the mutilated corpse of Ealeigh's eldest 
son, destroyed in their recent conflict ; while they were commit- 
ting the houses to conflagration after wandering twenty days 
within view of the neighbouring mountains ; while they were 
drifting slowly, with broken spirits, between the beautiful banks 
of that noble river, to crush the heart of a great man with their 
tidings of death, of disappointment, of ruin, of despair. Keymis, 
half-maddened by his reverses, but especially by the untimely 
demise of the younger Ealeigh, had returned with the remnant of 
his attendants, although convinced, according to Cayley,t that the 
coveted mines were " within two hours' march from the river side." 
A consummation so contrary to his expectations, overwhelmed Sir 
Walter with a woe beyond all description. His heart ached with 
the subversion of the dreams of a long life. The jewelled roofs 
of Manoa had abeady shimmered tantalizingly before him (to all 
appearance in no very remote perspective) Hke the brass palace 
luring on the Arabian^Calender in the scoop of the ocean. The 
enchanted wand, however, had been reversed, the gorgeous vision 
had disappeared ; the future, like the hereafter of the infidel, had 
become for Saleigh, little better than one — 

"Wide, grey, lampless,' deep, unpeopled world." 

* Edinbargh Review, yoI. Ixzi. pp. 80-81. 
t Cayley^B Life of Raleigh, ii. 110. 
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Terrible, however, as were these consequences of his fruitless 
adventure, the scornful self-reliance of Ealeigh might yet, but 
for one other reason, have sustained him above the abysses of 
despondency. Beggary, ridicule, persecution, royal naalignitj, 
might still have tasked his equanimity in vain, had not the un- 
timely death of his son made his very soul sink under the weight 
of an intense and unbearab^Le agony. His disposition was soured by 
that excess of misfortune ; and, in his paroxysms of despondency, 
he overwhelmed Keymis with reproaches. 

A few days only, it is related by his biographer, had elapsed 
after the discomfiture of the expedition, and Sir Walter 3ELaleigl), 
still a prey to the most melancholy retrospections and the 
gloomiest forebodings, was reclining one forenoon in his cabin, 
when Keymis, with a careworn and melancholy visage, suddenly 
stood beside his couch, and, with a respectful obedience, tendered 
him a scroll of paper. 

Baleigh, after glancing at the writing, observed that it was an 
explanatory letter to the Earl of Arundel. 

" Captain Keymis," said he, " thou hast by thy obstinacy 
brought such perdition to my hopes, that £a.vour of mine in any 
sort cannot be given." 

" Sir Walter," demanded the other, compressing his lips toge- 
ther in anguish, " is that in truth your final resolve ? " 

" It is ! " cried Baleigh, waving him away with an impatient 
gesture. 

"I know not then, sir," murmured Kfeymis, '^ what course to 
take." 

A moment afterwards Baleigh was alone : nothing — in the 
hush of the tropical noon — ^beyond the occasional dashing of ^e 
brine upon the cabin windows, or the gurgling of the water in 
the scuppers, interrupting the intense tranquillity. Sir Walter is 
related to have been gradually yielding to the drowsy iufluence of 
the silence, when he was startled by the muffled explosion of a 
pistol. He hurried to an adjacent compartment of the vessel, 
occupied by his companion, and, finding the door fastened, de- 
manded in a loud and querulous voice, ^' who had been burning 
gunpowder? " 

"I, sir," replied Keymis from within ; " because the bore hath 
been long charged." 

Sir Walter, with a composed countenance, returned to his pallet 
and his meditations. 

An hour afterwards, Keymis was found lying dead in his cabin, 
a knife sticking in his heart, and one of his ribs broken by a 
pistol ball. 
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Never again did tHe fortunes of Sir Walter Ealeigh, after that 
incident, emit even one momentary scintillation of brightness. 
The suicide of his most trusted adherent was the prelude to a 
succession of novel and unexpected calamities. His fleet was 
diminished bj the recreancy of the subordinate commanders. 
His own crew became mutinous and ungovernable. The rats, 
true to their ignoble instincts, were departing &om the shelter 
of a noble edifice, then trembling to its foundation. AHer 
various futile and spasmodic endeavours to retain his position, 
Ealeigh landed, in the June of 1618, at Plymouth. Specious 
as was the explanation given of his disobedience to the royal 
mandate in attacking the settlement of St. Thomas, namely, 
that * he did so " knowing His Majesty's title to the country 
to be best and most Christian," the animosity of James had 
not only to be satisfied but to be satiated. Sir Walter sur- 
rendering himself to his kinsman, Sir Levds Stukeley, was 
conducted in close custody to London. Neither feigned mad- 
ness, nor passionate remonstrance, oould prevent the realization 
of a king's unkingly vengeance; and G-ondomar, thirsting to 
avenge his brother, and to vindicate the dignity of Spain, abetted 
the malignity of James by a blustering, yet adroit importunity^ 
As Lambert Wood oddly remarks with a sort of inverted meta- 
phor,t " having gotten Ealeigh in the trap, he (Q-ondoinar) laid 
his baits about the king." Again confined in a dungeon of the 
Tower, Sir Walter abandoned himself to the last evil portents of 
his romantic destiny. The golden palaces and gorgeous day- 
dreams of his boyhood had resulted only in the sombre dungeons 
and the darkening twilight of his afflicted age. 

Nothing seems to have been spared by the advisers of the 
British monarch, by which greater opprobrium might be attached 
to the government, in its behaviour during the closing scenes of 
Baleigh's magnificent but melancholy career. Not only was an 
empiric, named Manourie, employed to cajole the illustrious 
captive into the commission of acts which criminated him still 
further ; not only was Sir Thomas Wilson deputed as an official 
spy to extract certain confessions from him in the unrestrained 
conversations of a perfidious friendship ; not only were the per- 
sonal grudges of G-ondomar, and the ungenerous antipathies of a 
foreign nation, appeased by heaping contumelies upon that 
English warrior, whom Theobald has with justice characterised J 
as, "next to Drake, the great scourge and terror of the Spa- 

* Apobgy, Raleigh's Works, Tiii. 503. 
f History of England, p. 216. 
::: Life of Baleigb, p. 39. 
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niards ; " not only were meanness and hypocrisy resorted to for 
the purpose of rendering his downfall irretrievable ; but, with an 
audacity of malice which has hardly any parallel in the annals of 
the most cruel despotism, his enemies resolved to carry into effect 
the original sentence for his execution. To expiate a fault com- 
mitted in 1617, he was rpquired to submit to a punishment to 
which he had been condemned in 1603. To atone for the destruc- 
tion of a settlement, it was ordered that he should receive tbe 
chastisement of a detected leader of a conspiracy. To propitiate 
a continental power, and to dispel the terrors of a pusillanimous 
prince, one of the most chivalrous knights, one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen, one of the most gifted orators, one of the purest 
writers England had then produced, was to be sacrificed to a 
sentence passed npon him fifteen years before ! "Well indeed 
may one of the most luminous of our historians declare emphati- 
cally,* that " no technical reasoning could overcome the moral 
sense that revolted at carrying the original sentence into execu- 
tion." On being summoned before the Court of King's BencL, 
Baleigh availed himself of this opportunity to appeal against tbe 
judgment. Never had his language been more temperate ; never 
did his mien evince such equanimity ; never perhaps did any man, 
oppressed by woe^ so terrible, numerous, and complicated, display 
a more dignified or a more affecting self-possession. Succeeding 
ages have appreciated to the full that notable spectacle of patient 
sorrow and dignified endurance. It has been written decisively 
in our own generation, f that " from the moment he despaired of 
saving his life, E*aleigh displayed a fortitude worthy of his cha- 
racter." Clad in the panoply of his resignation, he calmly 
awaited the vengeance of his persecutors. 

It was on the forenoon of the 29th of October, 1618, that Sir 
Walter Ealeigh ascended a temporary scaffold erected in the 
Palace-yard of Westminster. A vast concourse filled the open 
space surrounding it. Spectators not only tenanted the windows 
in large numbers, but many of them had even clambered upon the 
housetops. As that memorable victim stepped upon the sombre 
carpeting of the planks, and according to Sir Thomas Overbury,J 
" saluted the lords who were present with a cheerful counte- 
nance," the bugles of the soldiery sounded a martial flourish, and 
the roll of their drums imposed a sudden silence upon the multi- 
tude. The breathless hush was full soon broken, however, by 
the shrill voice of Sir Walter, uttering those mournful words of 

* Hallam's Constitutional History, i. 882. 
+ Lingard's History of England, vi. 170. 
t Arraignment of Aaleigh, p. 27. 
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exultation, that be sbould die in tbe free Bunliglit and not in tlie 
unholy darkness of his dungeon. Clothed, Hamlet-like, in a gar- 
ment of black velvet — ^his majestic person towering above his 
attendants and executioners — ^his arms gesticulating in the 
earnestness of his harangue — his features flushed but composed 
— SAleigh is then reported to have influenced the opinions and 
moved the passions of his auditors with the potency of a true 
orator* On the completion of his address, the Abbey bells tolled 
out from their adjacent turret, and the concourse of spectators, 
v^ith beating hearts and moistened eyes, pressed forward into a 
denser mass, in the very eagerness of their observation. 

" I prythee let me see it," cried Ealeigh, in his broad Devon- 
shire accent, taking the axe from the reluctant grasp of the 
headsman : " Dost thou think I am afraid of it ? " — He mused 
over the glittering weapon awhile, and then murmured, as though 
himself agitated by the plaintiveness of the conceit : '^ 'Tis a 
sharp medicine, but this is that, that will cure all sorrows." 

Having kissed the instrument by which his life was to Be 
destroyed. Sir Walter returned it to the executioner, bidding 
him not to strike untH he observed a preconcerted signal. " Then 
fear not," said he, " but strike home." 

A few deathful moments having been devoted to inward prayer 
and meditation, the condemned man leisurely placed his neck upon 
the block. 

" Nay, nay," he exclaimed, when recommended to turn his face 
in an opposite direction ; " no matter how the head lies, so the 
heart be right." 

Observing a hesitation on the headsman's part in responding 
to his signal, Baleigh partially raised himself from the block, 
crying out, " Why dost thou not strike ? Strike, man ! " At 
the second blow from the axe which he had but just pressed to 
his lips, the hero was decapitated* 

His noble head, gory and haggard in its immobility, was 
dropped into a red leathern bag, and conveyed as a precious 
relic to bis widow. According to some accounts, it was tenderly 
preserved by her during twenty-nine years, being ultimately 
buried with her youngest son, Carew, in West Horsley Church, 
Surrey. That it was in truth a priceless memorial, Bisnop G-ood- 
man has tenderly averred,* where he says, " I know where his 
(Balei^h's) skull is kept to this day, and I have kissed it I " With 
some slight show of Christian decency, his body was interred in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

* Goodman's Court of James, L 69. 
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Thus perished Sir Walter Saleigh, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age — ^a mournful and memorable eyidence of tlie pro- 
verbial mutability of fortune. However much we may be 
inclined, as we are, to dissent from that sweeping sentence of Dr. 
Lingard,* that in this catastrophe " the provocation was great, 
and the punishment not undeserved," we can at least coincide 
with that eminent historian in regarding with admiration the 
magnanimous self-possession of Ealeigh. We can beyond aU 
doubt peruse with satisfaction that splendid panegyric pronounced 
upon the ! Qreat Adventurer by the Bishop of Salisbury, who 
attended Sir Walter on the scafibld, and who declared that ^ his 
was the most fearless of deaths that ever was known, and the 
most resolute and confident, yet with reverence and conscience ! " 
It comes to us almost as a consolation to remember that Italeigh's 
contemporaries were sufficiently dispassionate to regard his execu- 
tion, according to Hume,t as a deed of " cruelty and injustice, 
meanness and indiscretion ! " It is hardly less than a source of 
exultation to us, to remember that in our own day Lord Macaulay 
has most emphatically asserted % that that decollation, '^ under aU 
circumstances, must be considered as a dastardly murder 1 '* Who 
is there, indeed, that, in the remembrance of it, does not experience 
a sense of delight in reading of that dramatic incident occurring 
several years afterwards at Whitehall, when James was one day 
startled by the introduction at Court of Ealeigh's only surviving 
son, CareW| the old king turning from the yoimg man with eyident 
loathing, muttering that he resembled his Father's Ghost ! An 
anecdote plainly proving, as Miss Aikin remarks, § '' how loudly 
the conscience of the king upbraided him with the sacrifice of Sir 
Walter." 

Whether it be regarded through the variety of his attainments, 
or through the romantic circumstances which contributed to 
his celebrity, the character of Sir Walter BaLeigh is precisely 
one of those that instantly, one might almost say irresistibly, 
captivates the imagination. And in some respects the inye8ti« 
gation of that character -is calculated to be more instructive 
from the very circumstance of the moral blemishes which are 
therein connected with so many physical and intellectual beauties. 
As a courtier, none was more brilliant. As a geographical disco- 
verer, none was more adventurous. As a statesman, none amongst 
his contemporaries was more enlightened. As a naval and m^- 

* Lingard's History of England, vi. 171. 
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taiT* commander, none was more trolj heroic. As a historian, as 
a lyrical poet^ as an orator, as a chemist, as a mathematician, as a 
proficient in mechanical sciences, and as a searcher after the 
rerdations of philosophy, Baleigh assumes a distinguished posi- 
tion, and demands our earnest and most unaffected admiration. 
^Nevertheless, his actions were occasionally reprehensible, and his 
principles generally pernicious. It is among the most surprising 
anomalies of his extraordinary a^e, that while possessing so many 
quaUties likely to engage the affections and arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the multitude, Sir Walter Ealeigh was the most unpopular 
among all the favourites of Elizabeth. Even when he appeared 
in his silver armour, powdered with diamonds and encrusted with 
pearls and rubies, the people gave but little testimony of that admi- 
ration for magnificence which they evinced towards other courtly 
heroes under similar circumstances. !Baleigh*s handsome counte- 
nance, his lofty and dignified person, his fascinating conversation, 
the unstudied elegance of his manners, and the graceful pomp in 
which he indulged, rendered the minions of the court his vassals, ' 
yet were whoUy inadequate to remove the prejudices of the 
{general multitude. The populace respected him for his martial 
prowess, but they mistook tne munificence of his royal mistress 
for his own rapacity ; and in the tact by which he vanquished the 
machinations of his political antagonists, the mob only recognised 
a despicable craftiness. Among the many reasons which are 
given for this antipathy towards Sir Walter, the foremost is im- 
doubtedly his ineffable and insufferable haughtiness. All his 
biographers, without exception, have insisted that arrogance of 
demeanour was perhaps the most conspicuous among his distin- 
guishing characteristics. Aubrey* has even gone so far as to 
enforce this declaration by an expletive, where he observes of 
iBaleigh, that ** his n(pve was, that he was damnable proud." Yet 
it is dif&cult not to believe that, in this, Baleigh*s biographers 
were either mistaken altogether in attributing any such senti- 
ments to his contemporaries, or that, if his contemporaries did 
really entertain those sentiments, they were labouring under 
some very grievous misconception. That Sir Walter did not 
possess this repulsive pride, either in features or in manners, 
we are perfectly well persuaded, and that for several reasons 
now at once to be particularised. His writings — generally tile 
mirror of his disposition — indicate nothing whatever of that de- 
scription. The only authentic portraits which have been preserved 
to us, give us the notion rather of a dignified and manly than of 

* Aubrey's Lives, ii. 509. 
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an arrogant or a forbidding nature. Besides which, there occurs 
a passage in Colin Clout — ^a poem not merely dedicated to Baleigh, 
but especially commemorative of his character — expressive of a 
sentiment in regard to Baleigh that the poet would never have 
presumed to utter had his Shepherd of the Ocean been thus dis- 
tinguished for "high looks" and "haughty words." Spenaer* 
there writes, in effect, as follows : — 

'^For highest looks haye not the highest mind, 
Nor haughty words most full of highest thoughts: 
Bnt are like bladders blowen up with wind, 
That being prickt do vanish into noughts.'* 

Those verses, to our thinking, furnish conclusive testimony that 
Sir Walter Baleigh's habitual haughtiness is a chimera of some 
diseased fancy ; and those verses have, by a singular coincidence, 
been hitherto overlooked as in any way thus elucidatory of his 
character. Another circumstance that tends to corroborate our 
opinion upon this particular, is his acknowledged amenity of dis- 
position towards his adherents, together with their undoubtedly 
tender consideration for himself. His behaviour " towards those 
who had any dependance upon him," says 01dys,t "especially 
towards those of any liberal knowledge and education, appears to 
have been of singular candour and benignity." For these reasons, 
therefore, we are fain to believe that his disposition has hitherto 
been in a great measure strangely misapprehended, and that 
because upon some remarkafble occasions he may have displayed 
an " awfulness and ascendancy in his aspect over other mortalls,"^ 
be has been considered as naturally supercilious. As well might 
we imagine from their casual hurricanes that the tropical climates 
are perpetually tempestuous. Others, however, have maintained 
that Baleigh' s lamentable disregard to veracity, was among the 
reasons of his being unpopular ; yet Cranmer was, and is, popular, 
and surely Ids most shameless panegyrist will not accuse Uranmer 
of the vice of veracity p The most reasonable supposition as to 
the origin of this antipathy in the multitude is, to our own mind, 
the hostility of Sir Walter to that most popular of all Elizabeth's 
favourites, the generous, brilliant, unfortunate, and thoughtless 
Essex. In administering to the destruction of that nobleman, 
Kaleigh thwarted the people beyond all forgiveness, while he 
thereby indelibly tarnished his own fair fame with posterity* 
Nevertheless, it must be confessed, even then, that his conduct 
finds some palliation in the untiriug antagonism of Essex. 

♦ Spenser's Poetical Works, p. 61. t Oldys's Life of Kaleigh, L 520. 

:!: Aubrey's Lives, p. 515. 
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Pour crimes are attributed to Ealeigli, yet to our judgment 
it would seem that the accusations are not equally deserved. 
Firstly, his participation in the ruin of Essex is not sufficiently 
Buhstantiated ; he evinced neither the phlegmatic cruelty of Cecil, 
nor the dastardly ingratitude of Bacon. Secondly, his extortion 
in receiving bribes from the adherents of Essex for gaining the 
remission of their sentences, such for example as the ten thousand 
pounds presented by Mr. Littleton, is, if true, a vile blot on his 
character ; though even then it should be regarded as simply of 
a piece with the peculation then unhappily prevailing at that epoch, 
when even the Lord High Chancellor of England was degraded 
for his wholesale corruption. Thirdly, Ealeigh is accused of aban- 
doning the colonists whom he had conveyed to Virginia, to the 
tomahawks of the Bed Indians. Of this charge, however, he is 
altogether ^iltless, seeing that, according to Purchase,* he dis- 
patched vessels to that country five separate times, at his own 
cost, in the vain expectation of affording those wretched beings 
assistance. Their abandonment, and their being subsequently 
butchered by Powhatten, a "Virginian sovereign, are solely charge- 
able upon the government of Elizabeth, fully justifying a con- 
temporary critic in averring that they affix a deep stain upon 
her much vaunted reign." t Fourthly, there is the accusation 
directed against Baleigh of his having deliberately attempted 
suicide — of the perfect validity of which charge we have already 
expressed our own conviction. No other words of palliation can 
be uttered in behalf of Ealeigh, in regard to that attempt at 
suicide, than those usually pronounced by the verdict of a coro- 
ner's jury — ^temporary insanity. His affecting letter, however, 
penned immediately before stabbing himself, renders any such 
plausible excuse null and inapplicable. Of Sir Walter's acquies- 
cence in the dreams of El Dorado, we have already given ample 
explanation. TTpon the readiness with which he succumbed to the 
delusion, Mr. Tytler has gracefully but fantastically remarked,^ 
that such " credulity was a weed thrown out by the strength and 
ardour of his imagination." His first dim visions of Manoa must 
bave been coloured and almost realised by his reveries, just as 
those ** adjuncts of learning " mentioned by Naunton,§ " which by 
diligence he enforced to a great augmentation and perfection." 
Although viewing in all its strength and in all its weakness the 
character of this extraordinary adventurer, as it has been aptly 

* Purchase, iv. 1653. 
f Edinborgh Review, Izxi. 14. 
t Tytler's Life of Baleigh, ii. 528. 
§ Naunton's Arc. AvL, p. 215. 
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epitomised in two epithets, by Dr. Lingard, when speaking of 
" the gallant but unprincipled Sir Walter Ealeigh,'* it is difficult 
to picture him to ourselves, whether at the storming of Fayal, or 
the reviewing at Dover ; whether pencilling sonnets in a dungeon, 
or standing in the Privy Gardens while the Earl of Nottingham 
wiped the dust off his shoes " in compliment," in is still more 
difficult to imagine him to ourselves, whether as a soldier, a sailor, 
a debater, a voyager, or an author; wliether chatting in the 
** Mermaid," or perishing undaunted upon the scaffold, vrithout 
regarding him, in the words of Hallam, as "a splendid orna- 
ment to his country," without feeling the. frigid apprehensions 
of our judgment in his regard merged in a glow of forgiving 
admiration. 
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DiABiSTS may be the most slovenly, but they are also at the 
same time, without doubt, the most candid of autobiographers. 
We may picture them as sitting down to the entry of their daily 
jottings with that excruciatingly starched crayat, called Conven- 
tional Beserve, thrown aside (with what a sigh of relief!), and 
the old abominable strait-waistcoat of Social Formality, just for 
once in the twenty-four hours, luxuriously unbuckled. 

One fancies the mere journal-scribbler writing invariably as 
Oliver Goldsmith loved to write — ^in his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. Certainly never preparing himself for bis task after the 
fastidious fashion of the musician Haydn, who is related to have 
occasionally arrayed himself in full Court costume — his peruke 
sprinkled with a fresh bloom of powder, his wrists clouded with 
delicate ruffles of cobweb-lace, his fingers radiant with diamond, 
amethyst, and carbuncle — simply for the purpose of composing 
quartetts and sonatas in the privacy of his own apartment ; creak- 
ing on his red-heeled shoes alternately, to and fro between his 
desk and his harpsichord. The Muse of the Diarist, if he have 
one, ought always assuredly to be portrayed in d&habille. As 
assuredly as the manuscript volumes, penned by him in such 
careless and straggling characters, lay bare at a glance to the 
inspection of every one who lists, not merely the writer's indi- 
vidual temperament, but with it also that intimate inner-self, 
which we have all of us learned to call respectively each one's 
own peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

The journal of the Diarist is in reality, of his own especial 
idiosyncrasy, the most vivid and uncompromising revelation. It 
is the very window-in-a^man's-breast, which was longed for so 
many ages ago by the old Ghreek philosopher. It is that 'win- 
dow, moreover, with the shutters flung wide open, and the blind 
drawn up. We can see through it all instantaneously — the 
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medium being very thin, and transparent. We are piiyileged, 
each one amongst us, to pry at our own free will and pleasure 
into the every crevice and involution of the complicated human 
hearts of these poor dead and buried Diarists. While they, in 
turn — ^the spirits of these dear brothers departed — seem to reveal 
most clearly and distinctlv through that same mysterious loop- 
hole, their own natural Matures, stamped with their own real 
and genuine expression. Some looking out upon us laughingly 
— ^like Holbein s jocund portrait of Will Somers, the King's 
Jester, peeping, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, through the 
lattice m the picture-gallery at Hampton Court. Others ap- 
pearing before us dolefully — like the beautifully-shrouded face 
of St. Amelia, the Nun, wistfully gazing between the conventual 
bars in the famous French lithograph. The former category 
implying, what may be termed, the purely anecdotal Diarists: 
such as might be instanced through the journals of Thomas 
Moore — journals kept apparently, somewhat as the squirrel keeps 
his teeth for cracking nuts, chiefly for the pleasure of cracking 
jokes flavoured with the wine of wit and the salt of good-fellow- 
ship. The second category referring, on the other hand, to such 
outpourings of efiervescent lamentation as those in the midst 
of which Madame D'Arblav has unwittingly sprinkled, not, as she 
fancied, the rose-water of compliment, but the nitric acid of 
satire, upon the memory of the "Sweet Queen," — old strait- 
laced Queen Charlotte. 

Besides these, however, there are others of the most motley 
kind. Diarists the most widely contrasting and the most pic- 
turesquely diversified. There are those numberless and name- 
less multitudes, for example, who might be accurately described, 
'according to lago's phrase, as doing little else with their journals 
than ''chronicle small beer*' — scoring off their days in ponderous 
books about as monotonous in their general efiect, and not by 
any means one half as interesting, as the far-famed sticks Sobin- 
Bon Crusoe used to notch for a calendar. There are, however, on 
the contrary, those extremely rare and inestimable exceptions — 
Diarists who come conscientiously, night by night, to their self- 
imposed duty ; come with their periodical gatherings of revela- 
tions, telling their secrets right out, and making a clean breast 
of it ; Diarists whose writings are like the whisperings of devo- 
tees at the confessional. The value of the treasures picked up 
from time to time by these wayfarers, depending entirely, of 
course, upon the nature of the ground they happen to have 
traversed. Sometimes they almost seem, from the contents of 
their wallet, to have been wandering at large over the fabulous 
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possessions of that redoubtable millionaire of the nursery, Mr. 
Thomas Tiddler, originallj, of course, of Cathay and El Dorado, 
but latterly, no doubt, of the Australian gold diggings, or those 
of California. Occasionallj, even a few appear to have descended, 
like our old friend, Siudbad the Sailor, into another wondrous 
Yalley of Diamonds, and, like him, to have cunningly availed 
themselves of the very tempting opportunity. These, it should 
be observed, have not always emptied out before us, clumsily and 
pell-mell, the precious store of their girdles — pouring forth their 
accumulations confusedly in most admired disorder, just as they 
may have been first collected, hap-hazard. One, perchance, 
instead of this, has clustered them hastily together in a glitter- 
ing mass as a pendant to the Life they may appear designed 
to illustrate. Precisely in this way, for example, it is that the 
history of Alexander Pope has been embellished by Spence's 
Anecdotes. Another, setting more ingeniously, and with a 
greater amount of elaboration, the gems of price he has carefully 
gathered up, and yet more carefully selected, transforms them 
from a mere heap of resplendent particles into a yery aigrette 
or aureole-^that radiant diadem of genius, a perfected biography. 
It was thus, for instance, with James Boswell's ever-memorable 
masterpiece. 

Incidentally, moreover, there has appeared upon occasion, 
some more amusing egotist; with a sell-sufficiency resembling 
that of JSsop's fly upon the wheel : some personage of such 
supreme importance in his own estimation, that out of the loose 
memorabilia of his note-book, he has deliberately compiled the 
History of His Own Times— a title equivalent in His Own mind^ 
probably, to the Georgian Era, or the Augustan Age, or the 
epoch, say of the Carlovingians. As a notable representative of 
this rather entertaining class of Diarists, may be particularised 
Sir William Wraxall — an observer of His 0?m contemporaries, 
chiefly remarkable now, as the individual who first suggested to 
the British Government the selection of the Island of Saint 
Helena as the fittest place of exile for the discrowned Emperor 
and King, Napoleon Bonaparte. Joumal*writers of a much 
nobler, because of a much more modest description, however, 
haye assumed to themselves like John Evelyn — ^the learned and 
accomplished Evelyn — the character as it may be termed of 
Gentlemen Ushers to History. And Oitb, the most delightful 
Diarist of all — meaning, of course, Mr. Samuel Pepys, Secretary 
to the Admiralty — has he not achieved for himself a recognised 
pre-eminence in his craft, as a systematic collector of uncon* 
sidered trifles, solely by the evidence, on his part, through his 
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incomparable journals, of a supreme faculty for — ^wKat ? Well, 
plainly and candidly, for — Blabbing ! 

It is, frankly be it spoken, as about the honestest blab in tbe 
world that Mr. Samuel Fepys has taken his place among Diarists, 
the Saul among that multitude — higher than the highest of 
them all, by a head and shoulders. Little, in truth, was it con- 
jectured (not so very many years ago), when the manuscript 
diary of Mr. Pepys was first discovered down at Oxford, poked 
away, dusty and yellow, in a comer of an old ram-shackle book- 
case, what very strange secrets were lying hid away there under 
the mask of that queer, and fantastic, and apparently inscrutable 
specimen of short-hand. Happily, the key being almost simul- 
taneously brought to lip;ht, we have ever since then enjoyed the 
privilege of peepi^ig, with a happier fate than that of Fatima, as 
often as we have felt disposed, into the forbidden chamber of this 
comical and perfectly harmless Bluebeard. It is such capital fun, 
tucking ourselves under the arm of this imconscionably candid 
Guide, and being conducted by him, after the lapse of a couple 
of centuries, behind those far-off scenes, and into so many a 
remote sanctum sanctorum! He lifts the curtain, too, with 
such a ludicrously composed air, as it might be caJled, of sly 
innocence — his index-finger hesitating by his nose, and the ghost 
of a wink quivering upon his eyelid ! All these unexpected 
revelations of the past, remember, coming to us from a seemingly 
insoluble enigma — a mystery in the explanation of which 
Lord Braybrooke has, happily for us, displayed a sagacity only 
comparable to that brought to bear by Colonel (now Sir 
Henry) SawUnson, upon the problem of the cuneiform liiero- 
glyphics. 

Fortunately for every individual, like ourselves — shame be 
it said — delighting in the colloquial scandal and conversational 
tittle-tattle of old Sam Fepys, formerly of the Admiralty, and 
now for ever of the book-shelves, there has recently appeared a 
kind of kindred diary, a companion-picture, though one, of 
course, not by any means so highly coloured — ^a similar social 
banquet, yet, it must be confessed, one not to any comparable 
extent so highly seasoned. Nevertheless, toned dovm, cooled — 
even, it might be said, iced — in its general effect, by the refri- 
gerating influence of the proprieties, the joiunal here parti- 
cularly alluded to may honestly, we fancy, come within the range 
of this really alluring and appetising description. A portion of 
the journal kept by the late Thomas Baikes, Esquire, the title- 
page of these four garrulous volumes announces their contents 
to be. Thomas Baikes, Esquire, himself proving to be — ^before we 
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have penetrated very far into his lucubrations — what may be 
designated a most amiable, old Toryfied Prig, and an extremely 
self-contented and self-sufficient Chatterbox. Consisting, as it 
does, of merely a portion of his journal— extending from 1831 to 
1847 — the work recently issued from the press, under this some- 
what unattractive title, will be found to extend over four volumes 
of really interesting social and political reminiscences. Enter- 
taining they are, for a reason or two hereupon to be immediately 
specified. The production being altogethei^ the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the individual who penned it — to wit, Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire. The production itself never tiring by the way 
of reminding us that he was Esquire — T. Eaikes, Esq., figuring 
away on every leaf — T. Baikes, Esq., being lettered in gold upon 
the back of the volume, and Thomas Baikes, Esquire, in full, 
being engraved with a flourish under the author's portrait, 
prefixed to Volume One, b^ way of frontispiece. This wonderful 
portrait was taken, one might suppose, from one of Deighton's 
full-length profile miniatures. What a characteristic sketch of 
the man it manifestly is ! — as characteristic as his own diary, and 
that surely is his alter ego, his other self, his ghostly adumbra- 
tion. Looking at the portrait and at the journal, we know at 
once what sort of a man this was ; we catch the notion of him 
perfectly. A Spence, maundering about continually, without a 
Pope. A Boswell never stumbling upon his Johnson, but ever 
and ever self-conscious, as though he stood always in the midst 
of a cluster of cheval-glasses, full of his own reflections ! An 
Evelyn, whose Sylva had (only semi-officiaUy) something or other 
to do with the woods and forests. Briefly and more accurately 
— Mr. Pepys's Shadow modernised. 

Examining the man more carefully in his picture as well as in 
his journal,/ it is amusing to recognise what we may venture to 
style a kind of a Peel-Turveydrop in this comely double of the 
incarnation of Deportment. A gentleman, in fact, bearing such 
a strong family likeness to that particular prototype, that, look- 
ing at his well-strapped and well-buttoned figure, one might, 
here again, almost expect to see " creases in the whites of hiis 
eyes " when he bowed ! It is easy enough even to imagine the 
gait of the man when he walked, to see him trundling over the 
pavement of St. James's and Piccadilly, with a heavy-go-light 
kind of ambling pace, as though his corns were wadded. The 
very neckcloth lapped about his throat appears to have been put 
on as tenderly as if it were a poultice. And though evidently 
one who, in his younger days, must, without doubt, have been 
ifthat was variously designated in those times a blood, a buck, or 
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a dandj-^what we are in tbe Habit of defining now-a-days as 
a swell — BO BubordinatiDg coxeombrj to comfort that, despite 
all that still tigbtly-fitting, fadbionable raiment, be seems to 
bave vindicated bis title in a more literal sense to tbe modem 
appellation of tbe brotberbood^ bj an amplitude of girtb deddedlj 
more compatible tban any wasp-like waist witb tbe* enjoyment of 
a fare lusciously alternating between truffles and ortolans. Yet, 
after all, tbis personage was not, in trutb, as one migbt baye 
been disposed to imagine from bis air of innate ton, anj descen* 
dant of tbe Gourtenays, any scion of a patrician bouse, tracing 
back bis lineage to tbe Tudors or Plantagenets, one wbo, if 
Italian, migbt baye claimed kindred witb tbe Colonnas ; if Spa- 
nisb, witb tbe Medina-Sidonias ; or if Prench, witb tbe G-ram- 
monts and tbe Montmorencies. 

Excellent, bonest Mr. Tbomas Baikes, was in reality the eldest 
son of a wealtby and respected mercbant of our good city of 
London, as tbe preface to bis son's diary tells us, '^ a persoDai 
friend of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Wilberforce," and descended from an 
ancient family of Yorksbire. Nevertbeless, if Tbomas iBaikes, 
Esquire, were not bimself of noble origin, one can only picture 
bim (after reading tbis journal of bis recollections) as one who 
bad somebow contrived to soar into sucb social altitudes that he 
seems tbrougbout tbe four volumes to be floating in tbe seventh 
beaven of fasbion — ^wandering at large in tbe rarefied empyrean 
of wbat is empbatically termed society — banging on by bis eje- 
lasbes, as tbe saying is, to tbe skirts of tbe aristocracy, banning 
our glance over bis pages, don't we find tbat tbe Duke of 
Wellington was bis " very faitbfully " ? Tbat be not only corre- 
sponded witb tbe Duke of York, but tbat be was even familiarly 
tbe "Dear Eaikes" of bis Koyal HigbnessP Tbat tbe Eoyal 
Ducbess (of York) signed berself bis friend and servant very 
affectionately, "voire ires ajffectionnee amie et servante f" He was 
manifestly, in trutb, a pleasant companioD, a good listener, an 
agreeable retailer of an anecdote. He was obviously also a man 
whose mind was so intensely flavoured witb tbe atmospbere of 
Fall Mall, tbat be migbt bave been said to be of tbe clubs, clubby, 
— if we could not (and we do scarcely tbink somebow tbat we 
could go tbat lengtb) term bim a very clubable man, employing 
tbat happy pbrase of Dr. Jobnson's, witb the full bearing of ita 
wise and witty, as well as thoroughly sociable, signification. 

Mr. Eaikes was clearly one wbo dearly loved a gossip. He 
bad a finger for every man's button-bole. He was intrinsically 
by nature, wbat tbe rarisians call a flaneur^ a saunterer about 
tbe west-end causeways — in tbe beigbt of tbe season — in tbe pick 
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of tbe afternoon. As a conversationalist lie did, by word of 
moath for love, 'v^bat tbe news-writers of Qaeen Anne s time did 
by scrawls of letters for money — ^be belped to distribute, wbere- 
ever be could, tbe cbit-cbat of tbe bour, social, political, and 
miscellaneous. He could swallow, upon occasion, witbout even one 
momentary qualm of suspicion, tbose delicate little gilded hon^oM 
of wbite-lies^ called canards on tbe opposite side of tbe cbannel. 
Yet, at tbe same time, be appears to- nave bad an instant relisb 
for, and a very keen appreciation of, a pun or a witticism, or as be 
preferred to express it, a bon-mot or a calembourg. Particularly 
if, by good fortune, tbe bappy saying cbanced to be in Frencb — 
a pasquinade from Le Corsaire, or a jest of Talleyrand's. His 
motber-tongue, indeed, be seems to bave dropped, wbenever be 
could contrive to do so, upon every possible and impossible oppor- 
tunity. His fastidious taste— we doubt not tbe least in tbe 
world — ^would bave been absolutely sbocked by a vulgarised 
translation into plain English of sucb a frequent expression of 
his, let us say, as "unpeufort,^* How be would bave shuddered 
— from bis old-fasbioned Bond Street beaver down to tbe soles of 
his Hoby's — if the familiar phrase bad chanced, by some miracle, 
to resolve itself, on falling from bis lips, into our own common 
vernacular, as coming it a little too strong ! No : tbe Anglo- 
Saxon tongue was for him seemingly too coarse and unmannerly. 
He flavoured bis style with a sprinkling of Gallic idioms, and to 
those exotic blossoms of speech we must attribute, of course, 
whatever tbat style has (Heaven knows it is little enough !) of 
piquancy. And so, for example, we find him everlastingly ^* going 
to see" in French — those perpetual notts verrons dropping from 
his pen as portentously as the nods of Lord Burleigh. That he was 
undeniably — ^in spite of all his exquisite grace iUla-mode — ^a Frig 
(as already intimated), may be rendered sufficiently apparent 
upon the instant, we conceive, by a mere casual reference to his 
sedate elaboration, preparatory to the retailing of some wretched 
little joke. As, for instance, where we read in this journal of his, 
under the heading, " Joke of Holmes in tbe House of Commons," 
the following : '* Wben Mr. Morrison, the member for Leicester, 
who, being a haberdasher, bad made himself conspicuous by a 
speech on tbe foreign glove question, came up to him and asked, 
him if he could get him a pair for the evenmg. [Italics sic in 
tbe original.] ' Of what ! said Holmes, * gloves or stockings ? ' " 
Altogether, one of those appalling failures in tbe way of a jest,, 
v^hen only tbe perpetrator of tbe atrocity grins horribly a gbastly 
grin, or rather, be it said, brays forth a yet more horrible guffaw ; 
while the miserable victims of it — meaning the mere listeners ^d. 
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lookers-on — are simply overwhelmed with a painful depression of 
spirits, as tbough they- were being subjected to some dead-lock or 
dread-agony, such as a stuttering after-dinner speech. Tet 
Thomas Baikes, Esquire, not only retails the joke upon paper, in 
cold blood, to be posthumously printed some quarter of a century 
afterwards, but probably liked it ! It is precisely in the same 
marvellously innocent way that we find him, five-and-twenty years 
ago, talking politics. Talking them, be it at once observed, not 
. the least that can be imagined like a politician, but simply like 
what is termed — in English, a Busybody — in Latin, a Quidnunc — 
in French, a Oohemouche. Besides this, he was the very em- 
bodiment — and a rather substantial one, it should be added — 
of the social phenomenon popularly known as an Alarmist. But 
then, certainly, it must be remembered, as some sort of extenua- 
tion, that from the period at which this fragment of the journal 
kept by Thomas Baikes, EsquiriB, begins — ^namely, 1831, dates 
the veritable commencement of the decadence of Toryism ! Thomas 
Baikes, Esquire, merchant's son though he is, being in truth a 
Tory^wr san^ — through and through — ^to the very back-bone. 

Naturally enough, everything looked inauspicious then, even to 
the most staunchly sanguine adherents of the grand, old, obdurate 
cause of Toryism : a cause which might perhaps have been not 
inaptly typified at the period by a grimly visaged idol, bearing an 
awful resemblance to Lord Eldon, squatting eternally upon an 
ungainly altar- throne shaped like the woolsack ! Panic the most 
dire was in the very midst of those upon whom the cloak of I<ord 
Eldon had floated down, less, it seemed, as a robe of party, than 
as a winding-sheet. Trades' unions were " frighting the isle fiom 
its propriety," over the whole of the manufacturing districts. 
Toryism Proper had not yet given place to that colourless phan- 
tom of it subsequently known as Conservatism. The former was 
in the agonies of dissolution ; the latter was to be bom of ifc by 
a sort of Cffisarian*operation, posthumously. Meanwhile the tide 
was running up so strongly all along the political coast-line, that 
poor Mrs, Partington's broom was — not less than the ruck on the 
Derby day — just nowhere. 

According to the sombre view taken of events by all the more 
orthodox believers in a certain heaven-bom minister deceased, the 
national escutcheon had become so blotted by disgraceful demands 
on the part of the People, as well as by still more disgraceful 
concessions on the part of the Government, that its entire field 
might be described as sable, with (looming out of it) a fearful 
heraldic apparition, never dreamed of before, even by the dreamers 
of all the hideous gryphons and other zoological hobgoblins peo- 
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pling the imaginative brains of Eouge-dragon, or Clarencieux. 
A novel symbol — only dimly definable as Eadicalism rampant — 
monopolising, it appeared to the distracted Tories, at that most 
alarming crisis in our history, the whole of the tarnished and 
blackened shield of Britannia. Conspiracies dark and sinister 
-were supposed to be lurking among the Whigs, somewhere in a 
little back-room at Boodle's. Simultaneously with which, by a 
sort of chronic fatality, everyone at White's looked (strange to 
tell) unmistakeably in the blues. Conspicuous among these — 
Thomas Baikes, Esquire: that ill-starred gentleman, judging 
from the records of his Note-book, groaning continually under a 
species of waking nightmare of the most agonising presentiments. 
Several of his associates, moreover, seem to have administered, at 
this time, to his morbid fears, rather maliciously ; some, probably, 
participating in them to the uttermost themselves. '' Charlton," 
he writes, " who dined with me to-day, said, aptly enough, with- 
out some reform we should have a rebellion in the country ; but, 
with the present extravagant plan, we shall have a revolution." 
The Beform Bill, indeed, was then to him the veriest bugaboo. 
A member of the Cabinet having, shortly before, observed most 
rationally, " The Tories must concede, as we cannot retract ; the 
people would not let us," our sagacious diarist remarks imme- 
diately — with a manifest shrug of the shoulders, as much as to say, 
I told you so ! — " This speaks volumes as to the dilemma in which 
they have got not only themselves but the country." Everything 
betokens, under his austere and searching scrutiny, the folly of 
Earl Grey's administration. 

A sympathising correspondent. Count Matuscewitz, bad written 
to Thomas Baikes, Esquire, a little while previously, in regard to 
the monstrous ministerial project of a wholesale emancipation of 
the negroes, reprehending it as a scheme ** pregnant with danger 
and bloodshed; " but adding, with a Maw worm casting-up of the 
eyes, "however, I sincerely wish I may be deceived in these 
forebodings ! " — ^when lo ! at once the dejected recipient of the 
letter has caught from it the fever of the new alarm instanta- 
neously. A fortnight afterwards, he is swallowing all imaginable 
and unimaginable kinds of sharp things, in the sha^e of the 
Latest News from Jamaica— another Bamo Samee bolting knife- 
blades and dagger-points. " A serious insurrection of the slaves," 
he scribbles down in his journal, " which had been repressed by 
the troops ; but it is said that fifty estates have been destroyed." 
Taney fifty estates destroyed ! W hy, the largest landslip ever 
heard of was nothing to this. Eifty estates ? It is worse than the 
bursting of a Holland dyke, or the crash of the Lisbon earth- 
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quake ! !N'othiDg occurs but what cbimes in with his dull mono- 
tony of depression. Even a hopeful spirit in the stronghold of 
Toryism fails to inspire him -with the most eyanescent sense of ex- 
hilaration. " The Tories at White's are in spirits," he records upon 
one occasion, " and begin to talk of throwmg out the bill ; " but 
to this, quoth he lugubriously, " Spes vana ! " It is Joe Miller's 
Irishman tumbled neck and heels into the Slough of Despond, and 
crying out while he flounders there, "I will be drowned and nobody 
shall save me ! " Another while, he writes, " The Speaker told 
me this morning that JlUice had assured him the night before, 
that the Qovemment neyer was so strong as at present." And 
here it is that he claps on to the old wound which this untoward 
remark has opened afresh, one of his favourite little GFallic ano- 
dynes. " This," saith he, in his pet way, or, at any rate, in a pet, 
" is unpen forU^* He was incredulous — ^the poor old-world and 
woe-begone Tory — utterly incredulous of the capacity of the 
"Whig Reformers to do the mischief they intended ; yet, at the 
same instant, he absolutely despaired of the discovery, for the 
doomed nation itself, of any means of extrication from its difficul- 
ties. At one moment, he writes, somewhat as one might suppose 
a reveller of Old £ome, fresh from a banquet of the patricians, 
might have mused when pausing in the Forum, and looking down 
into the abyss ultimately destined to be the grave of Gurtius. In 
this temperament we find him observing — " There is much alarm 
in some branches of the cabinet about the future ; they begin to 
feel that they have raised a power which they can never put 
down — a power that will only go with them as long as tnej 
foUow its impulse. The political unions have spoken too loudly 
now ever to be silenced again, and they will eventually overtumr 
not only this Government, but any other which may succeed." 
Adding, almost immediately afterwards, as though he had made 
his mind up for the worst, and had fairly screwed his courage to 
the sticking-place — '* The die is cast ; to go back is impossible : 
the tide of innovation has set in, and who shall say where it will 
carry us P Prom this d^y dates a new era for England. Placards 
are streaming about the streets with ' Glory and Honour to the 
People ! * ** " And what ? " asks Thomas Eaikes, Esquire, son of 
the London merchant, '' What is the People ? What has the 
People always been P The most capricious, the most cruel, the 
most ungrateful," &c. &c. His own clay, of course, being moulded 
like the rarest porcelain of humanity, out of quite other materials 
— out of the holy dust from some remote and sacred region—' 
out of the red earth of Mesopotamia ! Evidently the poor ecstatic 
tuft-hunter had been living so long among the cream-of-the-cream 
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— ^the Nobs of STobland^tliat he had actually come at last to 
look upon himself as one of the same diyine fratemitj. Meta- 
morphosed to that extent at least, as the caterpillar gets coloured 
with the hue of the leaf it feeds od. The People ? Paugh ! 
'^Here's the smell of the blood still — all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this ! " 

^ Mr. Haikes' terrors meantime, in thcT midst of his mock-patri- 
cian disgust, increase apparently as the hour advances ; the 
terrible Eeform Bill, in proportion to its drawing nearer and yet 
nearer, enlarging its horrors to his affrighted imagination, like 
some odious head in a phantasmagoria. ^* All parties now," he 
Snrrites, " seem to agree that we are in a dreadful state, and even 
the government people lower their tone, and hope that the 
common danger may ultimately unite Whigs and Tories to resist 
the common enemy. They have done the mischief, and feel too 
late their incapacity to remedy it." Continuing thus, a little 
further on — " Qlad would the Government now be, if they could 
dissolve the political unions ; but of this there is little chance ; 
on the contrary, success seems only to have raised their tone, and 
liord Grey will find that he has used a dangerous auliliary, who 
will only serve under him as long as he will lead them on to 
further conquest. They have got their reform; what will be 
their next war-cryp The repeal of the Corn Bill, which will 
reduce the income from land one-half. Will that satisfy them P 
No I Then comes," &c. &c. " annual parliaments, ballot." Ob- 
serving in a similar strain, when the last faint Tory hopes that 
the Bill might be quashed, or at any rate amended, have been 
finally dissipated — " A new era may be dated from this day jbr 
England, and who can tell the changes that may ensue F The 
House of Peers as a deliberative body is trampled under foot ; it 
never again can be a check to popular innovation, as the same 
threat of a fresh creation may be used by a reckless minister to 
carry any other point in opposition to their opinion and feeling." 
But, Ah ! the secret peeps out at last, the secret of this intense 
political excitation in the mind of the exquisitely tasteful and con- 
summately refined West End diner-out. It is in the middle of 
the Beform agitation, when Thomas Baikes, Esquire, enters in 
his diary this startling but wholly unintended revelation — " I do 
not think," he says, " that in all my experience I ever remember 
such a season in London as this has been; so little gaiety, 
so few dinners, balls, and fStes." The murder is out — a has 
the Beform Bill, away with the Whigs, down with Badicalism ! 
No wonder the sleek Sybarite abhorred a movement carrying 
buch desolation and languor into the salons of Mayfair and the 
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kitchens of Belgravia. No wonder he exclaimed, when comment- 
ing on Lord Grey, with such bitterness and originality : '^ He has 
sown the winds, and must reap the tempests." Or that, repeating 
himself in. his sorrowful indignation, he should cry out with the 
guttural voice of a well-fed Cassandra, " From this day commences 
a new era for England." — This day being the date of the dissolu- 
tion of the last unreformed parliament. He very considerately 
obliges us, upon the opposite page to the one containing the last- 
mentioned most touching ejaculation, with his own axiomatic 
dofiDition of the Great End of all Good Government, namely — 
To combine the maximum of liberty with the minimum of demo- 
cracy. (Something tantamount to, The "Wide Ocean, with As 
Little Water As Possible!) It is a philosophical and statesman- 
like epitome of his political creed, worthy of so extremely well-pre- 
served a frequenter of White's and the Carlton, of one who had 
drunk in wisdom as it were in his youth at the feet of Brummelli 
and in his old age at the stirrup of D'Orsay — not under the 
shadow of the porch or in the groves of the Academia, but in the 
immeasurably more delightful precincts of Pall Mall.and !Botten 
Eow, , 

It is positively affecting to note that the first shock of the coo- 
sequences produced by this miserable Beform Bill upon the 
nerves of Thomas Raikes, Esquire, he himself indicates with a 
spasm of loathing, wher^ he observes that, " the bone-grubber, 
W. Cobbett, is returned for Oldham," and, a little lower down on 
the same page, that " the famous pugilist and better at New- 
market, Gully, has been ^-eturned for Pontefract." A month 
later, and this revolting parliament has actually assembled at 
Westminster. What is the earliest anguish of it to our afflicted 
diarist ? Why of course it comes again from that incorrigible 
Old Gridiron ! " The first object which presented itself, was Mr. 
Cobbett seated on the Treasury Bench with the ministers ; from 
which he refused to move, as he said he knew of no distinction of 
seats in that house." The wretchedness of all this being to 
Thomas Itaikes, Esquire, not so much its revolutionary aspect, as 
its abominable vulgarity. In testimony of which he makes the 
following illustrative remarks afterwards upon (as will be seen) 
very high authority — " Sir E-obert Peel said to me that he was 
very much struck with the appearance of this new parliament, 
the tone and character of which seemed quite different &om any 
other he had ever seen ; there was an asperity, a rudeness, a vulgar 
assumption of independence, combined with a fawning deference 
to the people out of doors, expressed by many new members, 
which was highly disgusting. My friend E , who has been a 
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thick-and-thin reformer, and Toted with the Q-ovemment through- 
out, owned to me this evening that he began to be frightened." 
So atrociously vulgar, in point of fact, is the whole transaction 
from first to last, that he ultimately arrives at the deliberate con- 
clusion that, '^ none can deny that a great revolution in the state 
is advancing." Explaining the character and tendency of that 
revolution thus : — " The aristocracy are hourly going down in the 
scale ; royalty is become a mere cipher." Finally, he expresses 
Mmself explicitly in these appalling words — " The revolution so 
long predicted seems to be approaching. No real G^ovemment 
can henceforward exist in this country." In reality, he appears 
to have thought pretty much as Pozzo di Borgo thought in 1834 : 
to wit, that "the British Constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, which had for ages been the admiration of the world, 
had been destroyed by a stroke of the pen : " najr, that, " the 
only Government which remained for England was the reformed 
House of Commons, or, in other words, a Democracy." Never- 
theless, Thomas Baikes, Esquire, survived until the 3rd of July, 
1848, when he peacefully expired in the seventieth year of ms 
age, at Brighton, leaving his fatherland still out of the clutches of 
an untameable Democracy, still presided over by a Sovereign, still 
with Lords and Commons, still, it should be said, with a tolerably 
hale Constitution. 
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ETEEioiirE who chances to know anything about either the 
poet or the painter must be passingly familiar, we presume, with 
Hogarth's ramous imaginary portrait of Churchill, the Satirist. 
It represents Bruin, a rather formidable specimen of the Great 
Grizzly Bear, hugging (as if he loved it) an enormous gnarled 
bludgeon with a brand of infamy labelled on every knot — such as, 
Lie Twelve, Lie Fifteen, Fallacy, and so forth throughout. About 
his throat a clerical band — torn, awry, and crumpled. At his 
muzzle a foaming measure of porter, over which he is slobbering 
in a sort of ursine rapture very ludicrous to see. Altogether a 
monstrous distortion, and yet — ^tradition saith — somehow as like 
to the original as two peas, in spite of all its fantastic exaggeration 
and extravagance. 

A companion picture, sketched after a similar fashion, though 
conceived in a very different mood, might, we fancy, be readily 
enough drawn in pen and ink — presenting to view a sort of a 
Minasi-portraiture of another demi-semi-reverend. As charac- 
teristic a likeness it might be rendered in its way as even that 
terrible one entitled, "The Bruiser, Charles Churchill, in the 
character of a Russian Hercules, regaling himself after having 
killed the Monster Caricatura." Not certainly, as in that instance, 
savagely etched in with the deadly needle of a Hogarth's scorn, 
or bit into copper with the aqua-fortis of his marvellous genius for 
ridicule ; but lightly touched off, on the contrary, with the fluent 
carelessness of some genial and unpretending goosequill. The 
portraiture we mean of a no less unreverend reverend than jovial 
Robert Herrick, vicar for some thirtv-four years of the pleasant 
little village of Dean Prior, down in Devonshire. Not a jot of a 
bruiser, but a glorious boon companion. No more appalling club 
at his elbow than that furnished, may be, by a shepherd's crook 
twined about with ivy, and turned into a kind of impromptu 
thyrsus — ^a rustic mockery, in fact, of the old classic wand of your 
true epicurean. No pewter pot of XX X frothed up before him; 
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but a flagon of ripe canary, or a bowl of aromatic hippocras. 
Yet with his clerical band, too, not only torn, awry, and crumpled, 
but, beyond that, fragrantly and rosily wine-stained ! Roystering 
old Bobert Herrick ! There he sits eternally at table, with his 
doublet unbuttoned, his cheek flushed, and his hair disordered ; 
just as he sat two centuries ago in the merry days — and nights — 
of King Charles the Second ; just as any one may still see him 
drinking and singing over his cups to this moment — any one who 
cares to turn over tenderly the leaves of that garden of sweets, 
his song-book, called the Hesperides — ^altogether perhaps the very 
best work in circulation of any author who has ever squandered 
about equal quantities of wit and fllth amidst the motley stores of 
our imaginative literature. And this, be it said, with a very vivid 
remembrance of the rather remarkable fac^, that about the 
wittiest and the dirtiest writers who ever lived were three very un- 
clerical clergymen — Sterne, Swift, and Babel ais ! Congenial with 
them in every way was the singer of these luscious imaginings : 
ditties not inappropriately called collectively the Hesperides. Eor, 
among them, are there not Q-olden Apples of beauty enough and 
to spare ? And yet, so to speak, guarding every access to the green 
pleasaunce, lurking in every pathway, lying in ambush at every 
turn, the foul and grim Dragons of licentiousness ! Insomuch, 
that here we should almost feel disposed to welcome, for once, 
that general object of our abhorrence, a revised or excerpted 
edition — ^what Southey aptly designated when speaking of some of 
these very ditties, a few " beautiful pearls raked from the dunghill" 
— ^a project Dr. Nott once actually attempted, though very in- 
adequately. It would be tantamount to a dash of soda-water to 
a wine-bibber far gone in his potations. It would be literally 
setting delightful old Master Herrick on his feet again in the 
world's estimation, enabling him to loiter down his page without 
reeling, and to sing without a hiccup. What a delicious way he 
has — this charming old-worjd Song-writer — whenever he moves 
with a seemly gait and talks to us coherently. 

Although apparently but the offspring of a well-to-do gold- 
smith and banker of Cheapside, Eobert Herrick was in reality 
directly descended from an ancient and honourable family iu 
licicestershire. His genealogy indeed has been minutely traced 
back to the middle of the flt'teenth century, by the learned and 
laborious annalist of* the county just now mentioned, that is to 
say, by Mr. John Nichol, in one of whose costly folios, illus-' 
trating the general history and antiquities of Leicestershire, there 
may be found indicated with all due regard to chronological 
order and tabular distinctness, the lineal descent of our poet Irom 
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a remote ancestor, one Eobert Eyrick of Houghton, floiirisbing 
at the period already specified. J^Tevertheless, it was at the 
paternal home over the goldsmith's shop in Cheapside, that 
Kobert Herrick was bom on the 20th of August, 1591, being 
baptised four days later in the parish church of St. Nicholas 
Vedast, Foster Lane. A little more than a twelvemonth after- 
wards, namely, on Lord Mayor's Day in the year foUowiDg, 
Nicholas Herrick, his father, expired prematurely : nay, not only 

Srematurely, but under rather suspicious circumstances. For, 
ying, as it is stated, in consequence of injuries received &om 
tumbling from an upper window of his house upon the pavement 
below in the great public thoroughfare, it has been conjectured— 
from the significant circumstance of his having made his will but 
just forty-eight hours previously — ^that the event was not, in 
reality, entirely accidental. However caused (whether by a mere 
casualty or by a deliberate act of suicide), his demise, at any rate, 
occurred thus unexpectedly : leaving abruptly widowed with, some 
half-a-dozen orphan children (one of them even then unborn) the 
young wife to whom be had been married only eleven years 
before — Julia, daughter of William Stone, of Seghenoe, in Bed- 
fordshire. The goldsmith's property, estimated by himself at nearly 
three thousand pounds, realised as much as five thousand pounds 
sterling. This was the sole provision left to his family : yet it 
proved sufficient to establish his eldest son, Thomas, as a farmer, 
and his second son, Nicholas, as a Levant merchant ; Siobert, the 
third or fourth son, being left, almost exclusively, to the guardian- 
ship of his uncle, Sir William Heyriek, of Beaumanor. It has 
been supposed — from certain allusions to its "beloved'* sports 
and pastimes scattered here and there through the Hesperides— 
that the poet's education in childhood was conducted in the old 
classic seminary at Westminster. It is, however, undoubted that 
in 1616 he was entered a Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
It is equally certain that, some three years later, he was removed 
to Trinity, where he took his degree in arts. As ultimately in 
his choice of a profession, so previously in his change of colleges, 
Eobert Herrick appears to have been capricious. Aspiring tot 
of all to distinction in the law, he finally entered holy orders : 
although it has never been discovered when, or by whose hands, 
this right clerkly bacchanalian was ordained. Ultimately, through 
the patronage of the Earl of Exeter — though not, it should be 
observed, until he was thirty-eight years of age — Eobert Herrick 
was presented by King Charles the First to the vicarage of Dean 
Prior, in Devonshire. His predecessor. Dr. Burnaby Potter, had, 
but just then, been promoted to the see of Carlisle. The nest 
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into which our poor middle-aged bird of song fluttered for repose 
and shelter, must have seemed to him provokingly warm from the 
aromatic and half-fabulous translation from it of that phoenix of 
the episcopacy* From this period ^ the gerrils of Herrick's ambi- 
tion appear only to have blossomed in disappointment. He 
literally seems to have been as entirely out of his element as 
Sydney Smith proved to be a couple of.hundred years afterwards, 
when banished to that lonely curacy on Salisbury Plain, where 
one could almost fancy the great Urjban Wit driven at last in the 
very distraction of his solitude to playing at bowls with the 
"Wheel of Fortune among the giant boulders of Stonehenge. 

Herrick chafed under his exile for nineteen years, uninter- 
rjiptedly* So bitterly and so regretfully, that we find him actually 
exulting over his ejection from his living, in 1648, when the 
Puritans were purging the church of even a suspicion of royalism. 
When Zeal-of-the-land-busy, and Praise- God-bare-bones with their 
congenial associates were, as one might say, distributing the fit 
pluralities of the Crown among the lean singularities of the 
Commonwealth. 

Trundled out of his snug home — the comforts of which during 
the actual time of their enjoyment he appears scarcely to have 
appreciated — our jovial ex- vicar, bound London- ward, muttered ' 
to nimself^ we are told, almost exultingly, even in the midst of 
the loving regrets of his parishioners, as he crossed the little river 
on the outskirts of the village : 

** Dean-boarn, farewell ; I never look to see 
Dean, or thy warty incivility." 

Twelve years afterwards, however, he again visited the old 
Lome and the old haunts, never more to leave them. Beturning 
to the familiar vicarage in 1660, when he was reinstated in it by 
King Charles the Second, immediately after the Bestoration^ 
Puritan John Sym, or Sim, who had held the post pretty tightly 
during the interval, being thereupon, of course, very summarily 
translated from Sim into Essem, from a no doubt extremely agree- 
able present tense, into one decidedly and most unpleasantly 
imperfect. There, in his accustomed bed-chamber in the homely 
vicarial tenement at Dean Prior, Eobert Herrick breathed his 
last, eventually, in 1674, having attained no less than three sum- 
mers beyond the ripe old age of an octogenarian ! A memorandum 
in the old parish-register still informing us that '* Bobert Herrick, 
Vicker," was buried in that year, on the 15th of October. 

It was during the period of his first sojourn for nearly twenty 
years at the rural vicarage near Totness, that Bobert Herrick 
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penned those fourteen hundred little melodious poems, throitgh 
the medium of which his name is still held in remembrance— fis 
Noble Numbers and his Hesperides. It was during his twelve 
years' residence in London under the Commonwealth that he 
published those poems collectively under the title of his " Works, 
both Human and Divine," in humorous comment upon which title 
Campbell remarks as quaintly, as truly and sententiously, "What 
is divine has much of poetry, that which is human has the firailty 
of flesh." Immediately, indeed, upon the Eeverend Eobert 
Herrick's arrival in the capital, after the abrupt dismissal from 
his vicarage, it should be observed that he dropped both the 
clerical gown and the clerical appellation, resuming the lay habit 
and reverting to the title (such as it is) of Esquire. He dropped 
something more, however, than his vicar's gown, when he went to 
Jive first of all upon his Fifths and afterwards (when cruelly 
deprived of that small proportion of the church revenues usnalir 
conceded to the royalist clergy upon their ejectment) upon hi 
"Wits, somewhere down in the back slums of St. Anne's parish, in 
the city of Westminster. Alas ! be it said — then also he let fall 
with his clerical bands and frock his whole sense of decency. 
Driven by necessity to eke out a subsistence, as he best could, 
upon the proceeds of his poetical writings — to the end that he 
might tickle the palates of those he hoped would feed upon them, 
he purposely interlarded a wholesome banquet of sweets with 
the hottest and the most highly spiced of all imaginable literary 
condiments. Designing to provide some intellectual meat for 
appetites the most notoriously depraved, he literally — ^to employ 
an expressive idiom — ^made no bones at all about it ; or, if he did, 
he certainly had them very rarely devilled. 

By turns of the pen the most villainously adroit conceivable, 
he deliberately, and with malice aforethought, transformed what 
was almost prudish into what was absolutely prurient — ^not only 
giving the reins to his own skittish fancy upon every possible 
opportunity, but even applying the most superfluous goad to the 
unbridled imagination of a licentious age. It is something 
strangely lamentable to think of— this wanton sullying of his 
raiment, both as a priest and as a poet, trailing it wilfully, as he 
did, in the mire of the squalid kennel by the way-side ! ^^ 
ticularly lamentable is it, remembering how accurately it has been 
said of him by Southey, in the Quarterly, that " whenever he 
wrote to please himself, he wrote from the heart to the heart;" 
and recollecting also that he has been described no less gracefully 
than truthfully by another reviewer in the Betrospectivey as being 
"fresh as the spring, blithe as the summer, and ripe as the 
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autumn '* — this gay celebrant of everytliing in nature most fair 
and beautiful ! iN'eyertheless, when we have scattered aside, as 
so much dross, all that is foul in this poet's wreath of the 
Hesperides — ^precisely as one might shake out of some luxuriant 
orange-bough, may-bug, and larva, and blight, and caterpillar — 
what a gloss and verdure remain upon the leaves, what a ruddy 
gold upon the fruit, what a silvery bloom and fragrance in the 
flowers ! 

Herrick, we love to think of, alternately, imder two very different 
phases of character. Now, as a comfortable rustic parson, domes- 
ticated in his secluded vicarage in Devonshire. Now, again, as a 
spurious lay-gentleman, a gay gallant of sixty — ^never (we may be 
sure of that!) at his wit's end, though very often, doubtless, 
sadly out at elbow — ^rollicking with other Wild Wits of the town 
at the merry taverns in London, or in the boisterous, suburban 
bowling-greens and quoit-grounds of Westminster. A glorious 
company they must have made, those famous friends of Herrick, 
gathering about him fitfuUy in his strange city-life — associates, 
including among them, twenty years earUer, Bare Ben Jonson, 
poet, actor, and bricklayer; Cotton, translator of Montaigne; 
X>enham, author of Cooper's Hill ; Selden, most sociable of anti- 
quaries. To the prince amongst them all, has not our writer 
sung in the clear, ringing voice of love — love for the mere 
remembrance of their renowned wit-combats and drinking-bouts 
at the Mermaid and elsewhere — 

« Ah, Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 
Made at the San, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun ; 
Where we snch clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ? 
And yet each yerse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.** 

Most of all, however, do we delight to picture Herrick to our- 
selves, as he must have looked habitually when he lived, and 
loved, and laughed, for nearly forty years, down at the old Dean 
Prior Vicarage. A reverend parson of the days of the Merry 
Monarch, no longer disguised in the puritanical doublet and hose 
of coarse cloth, turned up with velvet of a dull drab or mouse- 
colour — ^but flaunting it on gala-days among his parishioners, with 
a sly shoulder-knot, or a new-fangled shoe-buckle ! Yonder he 
sits in his porch, under the honeysuckle, not the least bit in the 
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world like a clergyman. Precisely as Marshall's uncompromising 
graver has depicted bim in the original edition of the Mesperides 
— with a wonderful Boman-nosed Brutns-shaped profile ; a mns- 
tache like an eyebrow, and no forehead at all to speak of. His 
eyes still lustrous (though their sight, he says, begins to fail him) 
under the shadow of his close curling hair ; hair grizzled like that 
of the royal ghost in Hamlet, *' a sable silvered ! " His whole 
form and features " fat and smooth," according to his own 
accurate descriJ)tion of them : his voice fat too, and weak— in 
spite of his broad bull-throat. At his feet, curled up into a ball, 
asleep, his little spaniel Tracie. In the trim privet liedgerow 
bordering the lawn hard by — preening itself, with an occasional 
flutter — "the tiny tame sparrow, Phil, whose death the vicar will 
have to sing of tenderly hereafter. Prom the house-room vitliin, 
however, glides out into the sunshine with his aftemoonpotation, 
the one faithful and favourite domestic, pretty Mistress Prudence 
Baldwin, his housekeeper, simply Prue in the Hesperides. As 
he takes the cup from her, you perceive at a glance, that it is not 
without reason the author of that Book of the G-olden Apple 
Garden has there bewailed, in verse, the "losse" of one of his 
fingers ; those remaining to him, however, on that plump hand of 
Lis, yet enabling him to hold a tankard as firmly and as lovingly 
as the grasp of a Bardolph, or a Silenus. But, see where comes 
grunting to him to drink the dregs out bf that tankard, the pet 
pig to whom the merry parson has taught that same fantastic 
accomplishment. It is a quaint scene enough altogether, and one 
that betrays at once in its every odd particular the queer old 
bachelor, who, but for the simplicity of his habits, and the ten- 
dency of his creed, would most assuredly have degenerated into 
the mere sensual voluptuary. As it is, quoth he himself, right 
honestly, 

'* I could never ynXk alone, 

' Put a shirt of sackcloth on,*' &e. 

Trust him for that ! Bather than sackcloth, a robe of eider-down, 

with the pile inwards ! Candidly, too, he sings of himself like a 

new Epicurus : 

** I fear no earthly powers ; 
Bitt care for crowns of flowers ; 
And loTC to have my beard 
With wine and oil besmear'd." 

Protesting frankly, in his Hymn to Venus, despite those draggled 
and canary-stained bands of cambric on his bosom : 

«* Goddess, I do love a girl 
Knby-lipped, and toothed with pearl." 
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And she ? Why mark ! where she passes by upon the instant, 
tripping daintily along the brown and grass-bordered pathway of 
the village road. Ton catch delightful glimpses of her through the 
lattice- work paling of the vicar's garden, and in among the green 
light of the fragrant and dancing branches. It is Julia^his muse, 
his inspiration. What, he asks himself, shall he sing of her briefly P 
And thus answers : — 

** Black and rolling is her eye, 
Donble-chinned, and forehead high, 
Lips she has all mbj red, 
Cheeks like cream enclaretted.** 

Her blush he likens to a rose — ^when " blowing." Her kiss, he 
says, is a miraculous anodyne. The very warmth of her com- 
plexion he compares to oil of lilies and to spikenard. Her voice 
— has he not sung of it ? 

'' So smooth, so sweet, so silvery is thy voice, 
As, could they hear, the damned would make no noise. 
But listen to thee walking in thy chamber 
Melting melodious words to lutes of amber." 

Her mere shadow, saith he, breathes of pomander. If he bids 
her make a bridecake he tells her she has but to knead the dough, 
and 'twill be turned to almond paste ; to kiss it, and 'twill be 
spiced. He sees the " babies " in her eyes as vividly as Camoens 
saw them in the eyes of his Katarina, as so many another poet 
has done (before and since) in those of his ladye-love. He de- 
scribes, as bewitchingly as did Sir John Suckling in the famous 
stanzas, her little feet playing at bo-peep under the hem of her 
petticoat. That silken petticoat itself he sings ; and sings, too, 
the very manner of its wearer's walking movement. Describing, 
thus, the perfect* walking of a perfect lady, where, speaking of 
what he calls ''that liquefaction of her clothes," he exclaims :— 

^' Next when I cast my eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free, 
how that glittering taketh me V* 

Everything about her, indeed, famished him with themes for 
poetical eulogium, as almost everything around himself appeared 
to abound more or less with sources to him of rapturous delight 
and admiration. Silvered though his own locks were by the 
winters of considerably more than half a century, he could, never- 
theless, in one of the most fairy-like of his little, pastoral ditties, 
dandle a cowslip-ball as gleefully as any golden-pated urchin of 
the village-green. His verses throughout are fragrant with the 
daffodil and the jessamine, with the sweet-briar, and the eglantine. 
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and the almond-bud, and the clove-blossom. Verses in wbicb be 
siDgs to us, at delicious intervals, how roses first came red, and 
violets blue, and lilies white, and primroses a sallow-greeu, and 
marigolds yellow — another Ovid carolling the wonders of the Floral 
Metamorphoses. He pours the blossoms out upon us in a flowery 
cascade, or at moments sprinkles them before him in delicate hand- 
fuls, while his fancies dance on gaily down his page in motlej 
procession. But, if he crops a pansy or a tulip from the par- 
terre, if he culls a trail of woodbine from the coppice, or plucks a 
ladysmock from the verdant lap of the meadow — it is never idly 
done, it is always either as a love-oflering, or as a wooing compli- 
ment. Emblematic tokens of afifection they always are — ^the very 
largess of his love — flung with an overflowing bounty to the 
right hand and to the left, not to One but to a Hundred. For he 
perpetually moves in an imaginary hareem, this blithe old poet 
bachelor ! Surrounded by nymphs like Electra, and Perilla, and 
Dianeme — even when there is only little Phil twittering on the 
gravel, or Tracie yelping over the pick of his carnations in chase 
of a butterfly. Several, howbeit, among these fair demoiselles 
were really no mere empty imaginings, but blooming and blush- 
ing verities. Such, for example, were those he so often celebrated 
under the euphonious names of Althsda and Corinna. Above all 
— she who first snared him, he says, by " a ringlet of her hair"— 
she of whom, in truth, we possess no other records than those 
incidentally scattered through the Hesperides — the queenliest 
among the radiant concourse of his real and ideal mistresses — 

** Stately Julia, prime of aU T* 

according to his own notable apostrophe. An exquisite Name— 
and nothing more — in the History of Poetic Literature, she at 
least among all these nymphs of Herrick, we may rest assured, is 
no mere '' airy nothing " to whom he has endearingly awarded, in 
these same poems of his, both that perennial name and that eye^ 
lasting local habitation. A true woman she is throughout — with 
natural pulses throbbing warmly under all that frostwork of delec- 
table artifice : in spite of slashed sleeves and jewelled stomacher, 
in spite of all the cunning witcheries she used so deftly — the mys- 
teries of gorget and wimple, of lawn and musk, of jessamy-butter 
and rose-powder. It was in celebration of those charms of Julia 
(whether artful or natural it matters not), that [Robert Herrick sang 
the sweetest of his dulcet love-lays, those musical songs of the 
Hesperides which have not inaptly been likened to the Carmina 
of Catullus. Beautiful, no doubt, are many of these elfin verses 
in no way relating to her, such, for example, as the Mad Maid's 
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Song, or Corinna going a-Majing. Bat, assuredlj, *' best beautifur* 
among them after all are those referring to Julia herself, whether 
directly or indirectly. ^Wonderfully popular many of these poems 
proved to be during Herrick's lifetime, when set to music by the 
master composers of his age, by Henry Lawes and by Laniere, 
by Wilson and by Eamsay — ^the Ames and Furcells of that gene- 
ration. A few, indeed, still preserve to this present mon^ent a 
reflex of that far-off halo of popularity. It will be vet remem- 
bered, doubtless, by many a reader how charmingly Madame 
Vestris used to warble " dherry Eipe " — ^it seems but yesterday ! 
And where may we find lovelier words than those written two 
hundred years ago by £obert Herrick, "Qather ye rosebuds 
while ye may " — ^words preserved, even now, as the theme of a 
still f&vourite madrigfJ P Better, doubtless, the Poems than the 
X)iscourse8 of this mad wag of an ecclesiastic. In corroboration 
of which very reasonable conjecture, is there not • that ludicrous 
tradition, picked up in 1810 by Dr. Southey down at Dean Prior 
from the recollections of old Dorothy King, the village crone, 
whose age was but a few months short of a whole century ? A 
marvellous anecdote, relating — how, once upon a time, Yicar 
Serrick — ^with a curse for their inattention — ^flung his sermon at 
the congregation I An incident, no doiibt, horribly indecorous, 
but at the same time, it must be confessed, most laughably 
characteristic. A sudden flashing up in the rural pulpit, of the 
frolic, and the passion, and the horse-play of the old roysterer in 
the taverns of Eastcheap. One would like to have caught a 
glimpse of lovely Mistress Julia in her pew, and to have scanned 
the startled &ces of the rustic parishioners. 
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Vbbt brief and apparently very sinister was tHe first intima- 
tion of the melancholy death of His Soyal Highness the Count 
de Montemolin. The intelligence came, moreover, with startling 
abruptness. It was tlie news of the day on which it arrived. 
** Sudden death of the Count and Countess de Montemolin "— 
those were the terms in which the telegram announced it. And 
every one instinctively, upon the instant, jumped to but one only 
conclusion — ^a conclusion not at all unnatural, it must be admitted, 
under the circumstances — namely, that the tidings carried about 
them at any rate the "appearance" of foul play; that thej 
" seemed," upon the first blush, to hint darkly at something Tery 
like a political assassination. 

'* what means this, my lord ? " asks Ophelia. 

'* Marry," cries young Hamlet, " this is miching malecho, it 
means mischief ! " 

Yet upon a little further inquiry, that apparently mysterious, 
almost inexplicable double death — that most suspicious demise 
within but a very few hours of each other, of the Count and 
Countess de Montemolin — admitted, after all, as events showed, 
of the very easiest explanation. The all but simultaneous de- 
cease of husband and wife turned out to be a casualty or a coin- 
cidence, very lamentable in itself, it is true ; but stul, no more 
than a casualty or a coincidence. Tender younglings of that 
ancient race were lying ill of a contagious malady; sick unto 
death of a fever, breathing forth the fatalest infection. Thither, it 
proved, their royal highnesses had hastened, had rapidly caught 
the disease, had suddenly perished. The incident in itself ist 
unhappily, not so very rare — it was only rendered unusually con- 
spicuous in the peculiar instance referred to, by reason of the 
illustrious rank and mournful fortunes of the Conde de Monte- 
molin. 

His unlooked-for disappearance from the world was ail the 
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more surprising, moreover, at the particular moment when it 
occurred, from the fact that this ill-rated prince had but so very 
recently emerged from a disastrous enterprise, with his royal 
honour blurred, his historic escutcheon ternished, his kingly- 
crest broken, so to speak, and draggled in the dust, his knightly 
spur shorn from the heel, and cast ignominiously into the mire. 
It will be for some time held vividly in the popular remembrance 
in the Iberian peninsula — that adventure, signalized, not alone hj 
failure the most complete, but by abjection the most deplorable 
and overwhelming. Scarcely had Europe awakened to the know- 
ledge that the Carlist banner was again unfurled in the Iberian 
peninsula ; that the Count de Montemolin, accompanied by the 
younger of his two brothers, had himself gone thither to claim 
the allegiance of the Spaniards ; that an armed expedition was 
advancing from the frontier towards the capital, to wrest the 
sceptre from the hand of Isabella and the marshal's baton from 
the grasp of O'Donnell — when, lo ! the bubble had burst ! The 
little band of royalist desperadoes had been scattered! The 
general leading them on had been taken prisoner, had been has- 
tily tried for high treason, had been summarily executed ! And 
the hue-and-cry, the stand and yield, the qui vala? were audibly 
in quest of that unfortunate descendant of Philip Y. He who had 
been, throughout his afflicted life, s6 variously designated by 
friends and by foes — how shall his name, here, be the most accu- 
rately* indicated? — Don Carlos the younger, King, Pretender, 
His Eoyal Highness, His Majesty, the unhappy Count de Monte- 
molin ! Hardly was that regal hunt well a-foot, however, when 
the royal Stag-of-Ten was seen driven to bay with an almost piti- 
able fedlity. Captured like any ordinary renegade — his place 
of concealment having been adroitly surrounded by a cordon of 
gendarmes — ^this high-souled aspirant to the Crown of the Spanish 
Bourbons was next beheld purchasing his release from captivity 
by the voluntary and total abdication of his own individual claims, 
and of the claims of his then yet possible descendants, their 
claims, that is, to the glorious rights of sovereignty. Eeleased 
forthwith from durance vile upon this total abnegation of all his 
dynastic hopes and lifelong yearnings — as if in wanton evidence 
that there was still left to him a possible descent to one yet 
lower grade of self-abasement — barely had his royal highness 
reached a safe distance from the scene of his captivity, that 
haughty land of his aspirations, when — [it is wonderful to re- 
member it even now ! one still feels almost a tingling blush of 
sympathetic shame at the mere recollection !] — the very prince 
who had but just been restored to liberty upon his plighted 
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word, immediately on finding himself sheltered once more under 
the aegis of exile, cancelled his solemn pledge, coolly and delibe- 
rately renouncing his renunciation. 

A calamitous death befaUi^g the unfortunate Count de Monte- 
molin so very speedily after what was (for lus fair fame, at least) 
that still more calamitous degradation, appears to have imparted 
the last touch of sadness to a history replete with scarcely aught 
but mournful incidents and most melancholy associatioiiB. The 
Spaniards' younger Don Carlos, unlike our own far younger 
Prince Charlie, had never once the consolation, in defeat, of 
knowing that the kingly sword, so to speak, had been dashed out 
of his hand by the thunderbolt of a Culloden. Neither, in &ct, 
of the two last claimants to the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella 
— the throne which, in defiance of the Salic law, regulating the 
order of succession in Spain since the Treaty of ITtrecht, was 
imperiously willed by the last degenerate Ferdinand (that ia, 
Ferdinand YII.), to his infant daughter Isabella (that is, the 
reigning sovereign) — neither father nor son, neither Don Carlos 
the elder, nor Don Carlos the yoimger, though advancing claims 
to that grand old diadem of the Spanish Bourbons, could advance 
any single claim whatever to the glory of direct participation in 
this chivalrous contest for it. A struggle it was, throughout, of 
the heroism of which they could alone, in a manner, partake vica- 
riously. For the elder fought the dauntless guerilla chieftaiii, 
Zumalacarregui ; for the younger, that dare-devil Don Bamon 
Cabrera, whose valiant heart yet beats under a bosom cicatrised 
with countless wounds, a great captain among those mountain 
warriors, only comparable in his otherwise matchless audacity to 
our own glorious Viking, Thomas Cochrane, lately Burviving 
amongst us as the venerable tenth Earl of Dundonald. Jjeavisg 
the brunt of confiict to devoted adherents like Cabrera and^Zoma- 
lacarregui, the successive princes — claiming that crown of the 
Spanish Bourbons for which those resolute leaders and their half- 
disciplined followers so often and always so vainly contended— 
meditated vaguely in exile the hypothetical policy under colour of 
which the reign of each in turn was in the fulness of time to have 
been inaugurated. Eventually, however, when under the incit^ 
ment of a tardy, and as it may only too aptly be described, a 
profoundly despondent desperation, his royal highness the Count 
de Montemolin at length determined upon adventuring himself, 
in person, upon the scene of action — the result, as might have 
been anticipated, proved to be very (and that, moreover, in the 
extremest sense of the words) discreditable and disastrous. On 
quitting Spain at the close of that deplorable expedition — after 
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signing the terms of his ignominioas, and doubly ignominious 
because actually volunteered abdication — the discomfited prince, 
unhappier in his fi^te than the defeated Boabdil, stooped under far 
lowlier caudine forks than those which, more than three centuries 
previously, had failed to bend the haughty neck of the last of the 
Abencerages, at the tearful pass into the Alpuxarras! It is 
related in history in reference to that last-mentioned place of 
departure, that the rocky clefb were Boabdil paused and wept, as 
he gazed back upon the towering pinnacles of his lost Granada, 
was thenceforth called in memory of his grief, and is even to this 
day designated, M ultimo suspiro del Mora ! Not thus, however, 
ought the last foot-hold from which the later and weaker Boabdil 
gazed back wistfully upon the kingdom over which he once 
aspired to rule — ^not thus, indeed, should be distinguished any 
one especial point upon the bouhdeuy L*ne of Spain — ^but rather 
let us say : It is the ignoble spot of earth, whereon he asserted 
the shameless cancelling of his own solemn renunciation of his 
kingly rights, that should hencefprth be designated, with a more 
bitter significance, SI ultimo suspiro de MonteTnolin ! 

It was, nevertheless, not always thus with the Count de Mon- 
temolin. His intellect, without being kindled by one spark of 
genius, was warmed by sedulous cultivation and illumined by 
many accomplishments. His heart, untouched by the divine fire 
of heroism, could yet thrill upon occasion through all its fibres to 
the noblest impulses, could yet glow at times .with sentiments the 
most elevated and chivalrous. Campbell has sung in an immortal 
couplet — 

*' The sunset of life has a mystical lore, 
And coming eyents cast their shadows before.** 

And, in the duplex thought expressed through that poetic distich, 
it may surely be recognised how far the incongruity of a life and 
death like that of Montemolin, may, in a great measure, be ex- 
plained away — how that seeming contradiction may for the most 
part be reconciled. It is not only, observe, according to that 
exquisite imagery of the Dreamer, that, upon the approach of 
death, otherwise in the " sunset of life," a clearer vision, '' a 
mystical lore," as he expresses it, is, in rare instances, imparted. 
He adds — ^in words that have long since come to be " household 
words," in a line that has become part and parcel of the national 
language — how, occasionally, in bdtween those divine glints and 
prophetic glimpses of light, of the light beyond the grave, the 
light ineffable, there descends a darkening influence upon the soul 
Hearing its dissolution — 

. "And — coming eventB cast their ^Ack^otoa before."' 
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Prom witliin one of those malefic shadows, it must assuredly hate 
been, that this heir to one of the haughtiest races that ever 
wielded the sceptre of sovereignty, penned, in an interval of 
profound hallucination^ that deplorable document in which (simply 
to the end that he might escape from captivity) he renounced his 
claims to the crown of Spain : only tnat from within another 
shadow yet more malefic he might immediately after his release 
retract those sacredly asseverated words of abdication ! " And '* 
— may we not say of him, as Edgar Poe sings of the lover over- 
shadowed by that wonderful E>aven, the type, he himself tells ub, 
of " mournful and everlasting remembrance," may we not sigh 
here, too, over the nxemory of Montemolin ?-r- 

*< And liis soul from ont that shadow 
• • • • • 

Shall be lifted — neyennore ! '* 

Sixteen years have scarcely elapsed, even now, since I enjoyed an 
opportunity myself of recognising and appreciating the lofty 
aspirations and ennobling thoughts that found a home in the 
heart of this young prince, since then so lamentably deceased, 
almost unnoticed, by many almost despised, as the defeated, it 
might even, alas, be added, the self-abased Conde de MontemoHn. 

Although so long an interval has elapsed since the date here 
referred to, since the occasion, that is, of my own intercourse with 
the eldest of the three sons of Don Carlos, of the three nephews 
of King Ferdinand YII., I hold the minutest incidents of that 
intercourse as vividly as though they were events but of yesterday 
in my remembrance. Let me recall, therefore, a single interview 
— one solitary, though protracted conversation. 

It is Tuesday, the 20th of June, in the year 1848 — emphatically 
the Tear of Eevolutions ! The identical day, as it happens— 
though, of course, unconsciously to every one then — the identical 
day when M. Leon Faucher quite unwittingly gave the signal for 
that tremendous Battle of June in the streets of Paris : that 
terrific conflict which, lasting four days, " cost France" — ^it is 
the Historian of Europe* who asserts it ! — " more lives than any 
of the battles of the empire ; the number of generals who perished 
in it, or from the wounds they had received,** the annalist yet 
further observes, " exceeding even those cut off at Borodino and 
"Waterloo." It is, in fact, that very Tuesday, the 20th of June, 
1848, when M. Ldon Eaucher reported to the National Assembly, 

* History of Europe : Continuation from the Fall of Napoleon tlie Great to the 
Accession of Napoleon III. By Sir ArcMbald Alison* Vol. yiii., ch. 50, § 94. 
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speaking on behalf of the Committee appointed to investigate the 
difficultji that although 120,000 workmen were already employed 
and paid at the AteHers Nationalise by order of the Provisional 
Grovemment, 50,000 more were clamouring for admittance* Sup- 
posing which latter army of the unemployed voere to be admitted ^ 
it became evident at a glance that a dreadful necessity arose upon 
the instant for a loan of 150,000,000 francs additional; diame- 
trically opposed to which supplementary loan, by the way, was 
the finance minister, M. G-oudchoux. Imperatively demanding 
it, upon the other hand, with insurrectionary threats, were the 
Socialists or the Eed-TJltra-Democrats. Sine ilia hichryma. 
Alas ! tears that were soon alone to be but tears of blood, pour- 
ing forth abundantly at 3,888 barricades, distributed throughout 
a populous city, where two armies, each from 40,000 to 50,000 
strong, contended, fighting desperately a Voutrance ! But a very 
few days later, in effect, and the appalling storm then brooding 
over Paris, and there slowly gathering up its stupendous artillery, 
had burst forth in a cataract of flame and thunder, only to close 
at last with the sublime self-sacriflce of Archbishop Affre yielding 
up his life as a peace-offering for ihe people, the cross in his hand, 
and upon his lips the divine words, " Bonus pastor dot animam 
stiam pro ovibus suis.*^ However, at the particlilar date here 
referred to, trembling though the Parisians were upon the very 
verge of that astounding catastrophe, they could not as yet 
apply to themselves, as they had only too much reason for doing 
upon the morrow, that horrid epitome, by Voltaire, of the clang 
of battle, in which one absolutely seems to hear the din an^ to 
breathe the stench of its detonations : — 

" On entendait gronder ces bombes effiroyables, 
Des troubles de la Flandre en f ants abominables : 
Dans ces globes d*airain le salpdtre enflamm^ 
Vole avec la prison qui le tlent renferm6 ; 
II la biise, et la mort en sort avec farie V* 

La Henriadef chant yL, y. 199. 

All Paris, then vibrating half consciously with the dread por- 
tents — now audible, now visible — of this approaching earthquake ; 
liondon, then in the height of its season, almost appeared to 
justify that horrible accusation directed against it by Victor 
Hugo on the 10th of that same month, speaking from the tribune 
of the National Assembly—" When Paris is in agony, London 
rejoices.'' * The latter capital, it should be remembered, had but 
very little more than one calendar month previously, viz., on the 

* MonUeuVf Jnne 21, 1848, 
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memorable 10th of April, secured for the cause of Order through- 
out the Fnited Kingdom a magnificent reassurance. The popiUar 
phalanx of the special constables — ^among whom, it is yet borne 
in recollection, there was numbered the future Imperial Majestj 
of France, the reigning Emperor Napoleon IIL — ^had started 
forth upon the first momentary summons: not unworthy or 
inappropriate precursors of the Bifie Volunteers ! The Sritish 
Islands were thenceforth, indeed, to the recognition of all, the 
solitary beacon-tower, from the elevation of which the turmoil of 
the revolutionai^ deluge then surging over the whole length and 
breadth of the European Continent could be observed with any 
appearance even of equanimity. Becalling to mind the darkness 
that had elsewhere settled down upon those European dominions, 
lit up here and there only by the lurid glare of insurrection, and 
remembering the vigilant note then systematically taken of the 
progress of events abroad by our insular joumsdism, but one 
earnest demand seemed to be alone audible here at intervals — 
** Watchman I "What of the Night P" Beverting to my own par- 
ticular memory of that time, as associated with a day events 
showed subsequently to have been a very crisis in the destinies of 
Europe, a veritable turning-point in the onward march of many 
separate nationalities, I would briefly commemorate one trivial 
incident occurring on that 20th of June, 1848, here in London — 
the little incident, namely, of my personal interview with the 
Count de Montemolin. 

H.E.H., it may be remarked, resided at this time in one of the 
streets turning eastwards out of Cavendish Square, one of the 
integral parts of that Quadrilateral of Eashion, the boundaries of 
which — Park Lane, Kegent Street, Oxford Street, and Piccadilly 
— enjoying the reputation among the initiated of embracing within 
them, not so much the choicest skimmings merely of the crime de 
la crime, as the main part, indeed, of that inner World of the 
World claiming to itself arrogantly enough (in French) the dis- 
tinctive title of the Beautiful. 

Darkened though the room is to a sort of half twilight, at the 
moment of my reception, I have his royal highness before me at 
the first glance, nevertheless, with his every trait indelibly 
stamped upon the retina of my memory by one vivid reoognitioD. 
Slightly above the middle height, his face serious in its general 
aspect, almost saddened, even, it might be said, soured by mis- 
fortunes; his form moderately proportioned; his bearing indi- 
cative^ as it seems to me, of habitual, one might even have 
imagined it, constitutional depression. After the first greetings 
are over, and when the friend who has introduced me (a Spanish 
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gentleman, distingaished among the Progressistas) baa left us to 
ourselves, I remain, there, with the Count de Montemoliu, fuUj 
one hour in earnest conversation. 

It was during this lengthened conversation — ^a conversation, I 
may remark, chiefly relating to political affairs, with especial 
reference, above all, to bis own individual aspirations and inten- 
tions in respect to the possible future of the Spanish government 
— it was while we were talking thus together upon themes affect- 
ing his whole nature the most profoundly, that I had occasion to 
note what appeared to me at the time, what still appears to me in 
the retrospect, the singular contradictions of his temperament, the 
bewildering — ^the almost impossible— certainly the wholly irrecon- 
cilable — ^incongruities of his idiosyncrasy. Frankness itself in the 
avowal of his opinions, he was so, nevertheless, with an ineradicable 
air of reservation. With a readiness to articulate his sentiments at 
almost any length, whenever the whim prompted or the occasion 
seemed to require some more elaborate explanation, he yet bore 
about him an appearance of inscrutable taciturnity. Muent — 
almost voluble — ^in his delivery, he nevertheless interrupted his 
remarks with frequent hesitations. Gracious — even cordial — ^in 
his address, there was still an expression of gloom almost for- 
bidding diffused over his countenance. The one word applicable 
to his "look** was—- downcast. And that downward glance — 
from eyes that when raised at intervals appeared to have some- 
thing like what is called "a cast" in them — a fluctuating obliquity, 
attributable possibly to one of the orbs being either faulty or 
faltering — ^imparted to the prince an ineffaceable " seeming " of 
dejection. Even the nervous trick he had while engaged in con- 
versation, of trifling with the ends of his moustache, but more 
frequently of dragging downward the long brown point of his 
lugubrious imperial, appeared somehow to impart the last quaint 
touch to the prevailing tokens of his despondency. 

At the exquisitely critical period of our interview, a juncture 
momentous to Spain and the Spaniards only, however, in common 
with almost all tne rest of the states and peoples of Christendom, 
the favourite dream of the hour for the Iberian Peninsula was 
the formation of a new political party, to be called the National 
Party — a coalition or combination of all the more rational and 
patriotic members of the various conflicting parties already in 
existence. It was thought by the more sanguine aspirants for 
the political regeneration of ,the Spanish people, that the rehabili« 
tat ion of the Spanish government, the reconstruction, it should 
be said, perhaps, more correctly, the simple revival or restoration 
of the Spanish constitution, might be readily enough effected, if 
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only la I^aeion, that is to say, the cause so typified, would absorb 
within itself los partidos. Especially if it would but brin^ together 
and harmoniously combine in feeling and in ambition all that was 
best and wisest among tho Moderados and the Frogressistas. An 
illustrious champion of the noblest interests alike of the Spanish 
monarchy and of the Spanish multitude, had apparently, in truth, 
given the signal for this new movement among all parties by a single 
phrase uttered by him in the Cortes at Madrid upon the 24th of 
the preceding November. Escosura had, there and then, so to 
speak, unfurled the banner for the New Party — the party of the 
Coalition. He had in a manner inscribed upon it in one happy and 
effective sentence its symbolical rallying-cry, when urging equally 
upon the Frogressistas and the Moderados thie necessity, which he 
frankly declared to be incumbent upon them, that tbej should 
group themselves about one common centre : que dehieran agru- 
parse en un centra ! It was argued, and not without reason, that 
besides being eminently feasible, the merging of all parties in one, 
thus suggested by the authoritative voice of Escosura, afforded 
about the only reasonable hope for the permanent establishment 
upon the soil of the peninsula of a reaUv constitutional adminis- 
tration* To this end it was ingeniously insisted — and that, let it 
be particularly remembered, not merely by Carlist partisans, buthy 
independent liberals, who were still numbered at that time among 
the ranks of the Frogressistas — ^that it was the ancient law of 
Spain, rather than the new law (Za nueva ley\ then beginning to be 
regarded with excessive jealousy, which was directly compatible 
with true liberty, the liberty of a strictly balanced and constitu- 
tional government. And, in maintaining this somewhat remarkable 
thesis, it must not be supposed that those who were thus yearning 
to participate in the wonderfully difficult and responsible enterprise 
of calling this new political combination into existence under the 
auspices of the National Farty, were mere superficial adventurers. 
They were no mere idle visionaries — they searched deeply into 
the past — they looked keenly into the future ; and the principal 
conclusion arrived at by them, as the result of their meditations, 
was summed up by one of the ablest amongst them in the avowal 
that it was imperatively requisite to reconstitute the whole fabric 
upon a foundation, not only more solid, but more analogous in 
every way to the character of the age and to its necessities, gw 
es necessario reconstituirte en tm hose mas selida y mas andloga al 
cardcter y necesida de los tiempos. Aspirations and arguments 
like those were of course all the more welcome to the judgment 
and the heart of II.B.H. the Conde de .Montemolin, the Prince 
Charles Louis de Bourbon, claiming by hereditary right the title 
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of H.M. King Charles VI. of Spain — remembering that the 
advocates of the National Party insisted throughout that nothing 
permanently advantageous to the country could be anticipated 
even in this new direction, unless the hand that was to raise anew 
ihe Spanish gonfalon, were, it was said significantly, the hand of 
a prince of courage, of intellect, and of patriotism, one uncom- 
promised by previous political adventures— one, it was further 
added, who could secure to himself the loyalty and admiration of 
his fellow-countrymen by the consistency of his career and by the 
guarantee of a glorious and liberal constitution. 

That constitution, the Count de Montemolin — while explaining, 
at considerable length, his views at once in regard to the ancient 
laws of the Spanish monarchy, and in reference to the inalien-* 
able political rights appertaining to the Spanish multitude— -that 
thoroughly liberal constitution the Count de Montemolin gave 
me ample and, to my own mind^ it seemed conclusive^ reason for 
believing then, and believing still, he himself most earnestly ambi- 
tioned to establish. Of his sincerity in all this, of the genuine 
loyalty of his intentions, I have the most perfect conviction. 

I am to the last persuaded that the resolutions avowed to me 
by his royal highness were — and that, simply, for one good reason 
now immediately to be specified — ^really worthy of being, I will 
venture to Bay,implicitly relied upon. Wherefore, is it asked ? 
"Wherefore, this extravagant reliance ? Simply and solely, then, 
let me say it at once : because the exiled prince had come at 
length to recognise, not merely with a Machiavelian cunning 
in the recognition, but with the calm deliberation of a genuine 
enlightenment — that it was to the interests no less of the Kiog 
than of the People, that the .basis of the government should 
be broad, that its verv genius should in the fullest sense of the 
word be liberal, that the whole character of it should throughout 
its entire framework, from summit to foundation, from centre to 
circumference, be strictly and essentially constitutional. Not in 
vain had he lived here amongst us, not in vain had he breathed 
our English atmosphere. In arguing the whole weighty problem 
with the Count de Montemolin, I gave credence to his candid 
statement of his convictions — for the self-same reason that lent 
importance to the \(ords of the Moor Alfaqui, in the Homance 
Muy Dohroso. 

'' Because he answered and becanse 
He spake exceeding well of laws>— 

T como el otro de leyes 
De leyes tambien hablaya." 

Enough, however: the day-dreams and aspirations, the lofty 
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designs and heart-earnest resolutions haye alike faded out, 
together Airith the Yanished life of Montemolin. As we part, the 
Progressista who has introduced me, bends his knee in loyal 
recognition of one whom he (Spaniard as he is) deems, in spite 
of his misfortunes, to be his sovereign. As we are proceeding 
down the Quadrant immediately afterwards, I am startled by 
apparently meeting the very man from whom we have, but a few 
moments before, just parted. A second glance, however, shows 
me I am mistaken. The countenance is younger, the features 
less saturnine, the step more elastic. It is the second of the 
three sons of Don Carlos, of those three ill-starred nephews of 
King Ferdinand VII. It is Don Juan — newly risen hope after- 
wards, in his turn, of the not all extinct party of the old Spauifih 
Legitimists ! Leader of those who were the Carlists of yesterday 
— Caiiists now no longer, but Juanists — ^looking still vdth a half 
despairing trust to one whose hand has already had determination 
enough to raise anew the ancient, tattered, blood-stained, bullet- 
riddled banner of the cause and of the dynasty — to raise it anew 
from the degradation into which it had fallen by the side of an 
almost dishonoured tomb, dropped there in the dust from the 
saddened grasp of the Montemolinists. 



EUSTACE BUDGELL— THE ESSAYIST. 



AMOSGt the stores of oar native literature there are, as it ap- 
pears to us, numerous productions very unjustly overlooked, and 
many writers who are only occasionally perused by the inquisitive, 
although their intrinsic excellence entitles them to no inconsi- 
derable share of popularity. This carelessness, possibly this lack 
of discernment in the reading public, forms, in truth, one of the 
most remarkable phenomena m the world of letters. Authors not 
only far removed from mediocrity, but whose writings are replete 
with the blandishments of an elegant style and an exhilarating 
vivacity, are frequently relegated to some obscure comer of our 
libraries, while others, immeasurably inferior both in scholarship 
and authorcrafb, are blazoned in gilded morocco on the most con- 
spicuous shelves in the apartment. Sometimes, no doubt, there 
are peculiarities in connection with either the manner or the matter 
of such writings sufficient of themselves, perhaps, to account for 
the neglect of the multitude. For example, their beauties may be 
obscured by professional technicalities, as in the instance, let us 
say, of the admirable poem of the Shipwreck^ by Falconer, the 
power of which is in a great measure concealed from the compre- 
hension of the general reader by language which to the nautical 
man constitutes its principal charm. Take, as a single but suf- 
ficient specimen of which, that expressive though, to a landsman, 
most enigmatical couplet-- 

" And while tlie lee dne garnet's lowered away, 
Taut aft the sheet they tally and belay." 

In several, however, of the exceptional cases to which we 
have referred, literary compositions in every way adapted to the 
understanding of the masses, compositions fraught, one would ^ 
think, with every quality calculated to ensure them a lasting popu- 
larity, are by some inscrutable mischance reserved for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of a select few — namely, of that honourable 
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fraternity of bookwormB individualiBed or typified by Ijdjp. Carlyle 
under the generic title of Dryasdust. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of this ill-fortime 
anywhere recorded, is discoverable in the person of Eustace 
Budgell, than whom there is hardly a more elegant or a more 
admirable prose writer in the English language. His style at 
once devoid of pedantry and quaintness, his diction both, natural 
and refined, his sentiments chaste and elevated ; he has, neverthe- 
less, been hitherto treated as though his writings were unworthy 
of any attention whatever ; and it is only by something approaching 
to a painful research, that a morsel of his writings can be occa- 
sionfilly discovered amongst a mass of extraneous and frivolous 
miscelianies. Surely some especial consideration might have been 
thought due to one who, when scarcely entered on the age of man- 
hood, participated in the production of a classic periodical like the 
Spectator, whose writings were esteemed by some of the more 
infatuated admirers among his contemporaries as preferable even 
to those of Addison, and who, according to a general opinion, 
exclusively with the assistance of that Prince of Essayists, com- 
pleted the last volume of his renowned publication. 

Among all thelitera^ adventurers of that age, hardly excepting 
even Savage himself, Budgell chiefiy presents to our view not 
only a career fraught with vicissitudes, but one signalized by aspira- 
tions that were eventually dragged down into the very dust by a 
contumely as unmerited as it was certainly mysterious and malig- 
nant. Even at the melancholy and premature termination of his 
existence, a prejudice against him, almost amounting to a personal 
antipathy, imbued the minds of the general multitude. The 
elaborate vindications he himself had published of acts that were 
even then very generally regarded as most questionable, were 
perused with a repugnance that militated against them rather 
seriously, or, worse still, were altogether overlooked, while the 
statements of his opponents were devoured with the utmost sym- 
pathy, with the liveliest alacrity, and with the most impUcit 
credence. Since that period, whatever biographical notices of him 
have appeared, have been mere repetitions of this malignity, some- 
what softened down, it is true, oy the indifference of the tran- 
scribers, who were either ignorant of, or wholly uninterested in, the 
actual merits of a long-past squabble. That this controversy has 
never been dispassionately considered is beyond dispute. And as 
a testimony that the origmal misstatements have been idly copied 
into every subsequent Encyclopsddia, without the biographers once 
canvassing the matter themselves, we may simply refer the reader 
to the mass of those publications, wherein he will only too readily 
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perceive that each memoir, without one solitary exception, is a mere 
transcript from the calumnious opinions promulgated hj the per- 
sonal foes of Eustace Budgell — that they are identical in their 
assertions, occasionally even identical in the very language in which 
those assertions are couched. The original documents, for and 
against, have in all likelihood been unexamined during the last 
hundred years, the maligned name of Eustace Budgell being con- 
signed to posterity with a word or two of negative commendation 
for his talents, and a very world of ignominy for all his imagined 
turpitude. Those documents, however, we have ourselves perused 
with the most scrupulous attention, and certainly it should 
be said, also, with the most dispassionate sentiments. The law 
reports in which his various trials are elaborately detailed, the 
fiercest calumnies of the very bitterest among his opponents, the 
numerous and, many of them, most scurrilous pamphlets in which 
he is traduced — ^all these we have scrutinized, together with the 
various defences of himself published by this singularly gifted and 
no less singularly unfortunate man of letters. And never hardly 
have more painful exhibitions of malice and chicanery disclosed 
themselves in printed documents, than have there started, more 
and more vividly to view at each successive page ; painful merely 
to read, from their excessive rancour, but especiaUy detestable 
from their manifest injustice. Erom these miserable effusions we 
can, however, in some measure appreciate the anguish which at 
length subjugated the judgment of Budgell, resulting in that catas- 
trophe which imparts to his name so sinister and gloomy a signi- 
ficance. Erom the demise of his cousin Addison and the death of 
his other influential associates, his greatest miseries may be dated, 
when, for a few playful lampoons against certain high and mighty 
personages (lampoons which our essayist had produced several 
years previously), a secret persecution was commenced, which for 
its sustained and unrelenting malignity has hardly any parallel 
anywhere discoverable in the annals either of Grub Street or of 
Alsatia. 

His estates were one by one wrested from him, by parties not 
invested with the shadow of a claim to their possession. His 
country-house was broken open by the brother-in-law of the fellow 
to whom his landed property had been awarded ; and, notwith- 
standing that the felony was proved beyond all manner of ques- 
tion, the burglar was quietly acquitted nevertheless. Budgell 
was afterwards thrown, without the slightest ostensible reason, 
into gaol, and even when at length released from durance as the 
victim of a false imprisonment, the value of his liberty was con- 
temptuously estimated at a farthing. At the very moment he 
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awakened to the knowledge of his loss of twenty thousand pounds 
by the explosion of the South Sea bubble, the most pitiless ndicule 
was showered upon his character. He was publiclj declared to 
be insane, when just recovering from the agony of a sick bed. He 
was accused of forgery, because a legacy of two thousand pounds 
had been left him by a brother-author; these unsubstantiated 
accusations of his enemies being unscrupulously immortalized by 
the irony of the Dtmciad. To increase his torture under the fcdse 
at^persions by which his character was rendered an uoiversal object 
of detestation ; his footsteps were dogged by spies in the daylight, 
his life was repeatedly attempted in the darkness. When a generous 
patron, in the person of the Duke of Portland, offered to preserve 
him from starvation by making him his private secretary, a special 
interposition on the part of government deprived him of this last 
opportunity of redeeming his fortunes. And it was all this sys- 
tematic and long-sustained malevolence which, pressing for a long 
series of years upon a mind distraught with the anguish of accu- 
mulating embarrassments, at length precipitated an intellect as 
noble as it was sensitive, into a very abyss of despair. Heart- 
broken, and in a state of utter destitution, he is known to have 
taken a boat one day at Somerset Stairs, and, as the waterman 
shot one of the arches of London Bridge, to hav^ cast himself into 
the Thames, having previously filled his pockets with pebbles^ bj 
way of terminating his life with a sort of practical bathos. 

As evidence that any thinglike the foregoing estimate of BudgeU's 
character is derived from no merely shallow or fanciful misconcep- 
tion, it is simply necessary to recall to mind that, until their demise, 
our Essayist was on terms of the closest intimacy with bis cousin 
Addison, with the Earl of Orrery, and with Lord Halifax. And, 
assuredly, the associate of those three illustrious men could not 
possibly have been so entirely devoid of amenity, nay, even of 
mtegrity, as Eustace Budgell is related to have been by his more 
implacable assailants, anymore than deficient hi those intellectual 
qualifications which were essential to the securing of such friend- 
ships. In addition to this, the opinion formed of Eustace Budgell 
by Mathew Tindal, an opinion solemnly avouched by him in his 
last will and testament, forms another and a very distinct guarantee 
both for his rectitude and for his abilities. Besides which, as a 
final and conclusive testimony, those whq are still sceptical may 
be referred to the various literary compositions of this charming 
Essayist, all of which are replete with the most philanthropic sen- 
timents, the most unaffected piety, the most winning playfulness, 
and the most uncompromising hostility to vice. The manifestation of 
all which qualities it would be difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
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for any author Bystematically to affect, during a Bcries of years, 
without his occasionally dropping the masquerade, so far as to 
reveal his engrained licentiousness. 

Among the more conspicuous evidences of the capacity pos- 
BCflsed by Eustace Budgell, his " Memoirs of the Earl of Orrery 
and his Ancestors" occupy a prominent place; more particularly 
Iu9 in them we obtain a succinct narrative of the life and dis- 
coveries of the great Boyle. On this account, therefore, as well 
as from the admirable perspicuity with which it is penned, the 
work referred to, is likely enough always to hold its own as an 
essential link in the chain of English biography. For its extreme 
elegance and lucidity, his translation of the ^^ Characters of Theo- 
pbrastus " is peculiarly remarkable, fully meriting the commenda- 
tion with which it was mentioned by Addison in the " Lover." As 
to the epilogue of the " Bistrest Mother," about the authorship of 
which by Eustace Budgell, so many serious doubts were enter- 
tained, that the trivial question almost rose at one time to the 
dignity of a controversy, it appears in truth to be a subject of 
very small importance, more particularly seeing that the epilogue 
in question has but little pretensions to notice, beyond those 
of being regarded as an amusing trifle. The final couplet, 
however, no matter upon whom we may fix the paternity of this 
epilogue, deserves, we cannot but think, all possible celebration, 
being, so far, a masterpiece of ingenuity in that department of 
dramatic composition, that it places beyond the power of the 
audience the condemnation of the tragedy. Among Budgell's 
fiongs, and lighter poetical pieces, there is one, possessing peculiar 
interest, by reason of the exceeding vivacity and light-heartedness 
it displays throughout; from the very commencement — 

**Vm not one of your fops who, to please a coy lass, 
Can lie whining and pining, and look like an ass — ** 

down to the closing syllable. His longest poem, on the occasion 
of the " King's Visit to Cambridge and Newmarket," deserves 
some passing meed of praise, if only for the adroitness of its 
metaphors and the exceeding naturalness of its descriptions. His 
incidental limning, in this poem, of the race-horse, whose-— 



'* qniyering ears express his strong desire. 

While from his nostrils doads of smoke expire, 



)f 



suggests a not unworthy theme for Bosa Bonheur's pencil ; while 
the battle of Oudenard, where the ''missive deaths" are 'darken- 
ing all the sky," conveys to the imagination an impression similar 
to that produced upon it by a cabinet picture of Wouvermans, 
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Apart from its intolerable flavour of egotism, Budgell's " Letter 
to CleomeneB** is well entitled to perusal, more particularly for 
inasmuch as it is adorned here and there with casual sketches of 
some among the more interesting and noteworthy of his personal 
friends and contemporaries. Finally, in this enumeration of hia 
minor effusions it may here be mentioned that a copious narratiYe 
of the numberless misfortunes and grievances which fae had to 
encounter is, yet, within reach of the more curious, in Bndgell'a 
enthralling pamphlet entitled " Liberty and Property" — ^a pam- 
phlet which nas certainly never yet received, as it appears to us, 
the impartial scrutiny it merits. To one extraordinary circum- 
stance in this paper we are fain more especially to direct attention, 
namely, several sentences in pages 156 and 157, expressive of his 
abhorrence of the crime of suicide, and of his contempt for those 
who are weak enough to fly their worldly sorrows by its per- 
petration ! 

The character, however, in which Eustace Budgell's genius 
shines more radiantly than in any other, is beyond all question 
that of an original Essayist. And in this, in truth, he claims the 
dignity of association with the brightest ornaments of our didactic 
literature. His contributions, identified with an asterisk in the 
Guardian, and with 'the letter X in the Spectator , in some in- 
stances, for their intrinsic excellence, take rank with the effusions 
of either Addison or Steele — now by reason of .the elegance of 
their diction, now because of their solid common sense, now because 
of the very brilliancy of their wit. These luminous characteristics 
may be discerned also in his occasional epistles to the Orqft^man^ 
and again even in a kind of magazine called the Bee. As the 
latter, however, are more dif&cult of access, reference may here be 
directed exclusively to a few among the thirty-two essays written 
by Eustace Budgell in the pages of the Spectator, 

These, indeed, afford the opportunity for a rich banquet to the 
more fastidious searchers among those latterly neglected stores 
of the belles-lettres — whether attention be directed to his disquisi- 
tion on the diffusion of learning (No. 379), or in a very different 
mood to his facetious complaints against dancing (No. 67). In 
these admirable lucubrations (gossipings, by the way, anticipatory 
oi Mr. Eoundabout), Budgell may be said to have ingeniously 
addressed himself, alternately, to nearly every class in the commu- 
nity. In his exhilarating description of a hunt with Sir !Etoger de 
Coverley (No. 116), he seized an opportunity for impressing upon 
the sportsman the need there is for perpetual tenderness to the 
dumb creation, displaying therein such gentleness of heart himself, 
^8 to excuse bis blunders as one quite obviously and entirely 
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unacquainted with the field — blunders so utterly preposterous, 
many of them, that they might have driven even Mr. Leech's Tom 
Noddy to the verge of distraction. In his comical disqusiitions 
about ill-clothing (Nos. 150, 506), he endeavoured to laugh the 
tribe of fops and coquettes out of some few at least of their extrava- 
gances. While, in his philosophic argument upon Atheists and 
Atheism (No. 389), he ridiculed, in a subtle and masterly manner, 
the blasphemous hardihood of infidelity. In his mellifluous vetses 
upon love (No. 591), he spoke to the very core of the hearts of 
youth, through the eloquent voices of their passions : while, in 
his aphorisms upon friendship (No. 385), he attempted to trans<^ 
form the bickenngs of mankind into amity, performing imaginary 
offices of mediation, such as only a large-hearted man could so 
tenderly have conceived or so lovingly executed. As for the 
humorous portions of his essays, they need not shrink from com- 
parison even with those of his kinsman and associate, Addison. 
The essay, for example, upon absence of mind, as instanced in 
'Will Honeycomb (No. 77), is the very acme of the comic, and 
from that single paper may be said to have proceeded all those 
unconscionable witticisms so much in vogue in later years, witti- 
cisms, popularly known by their generic title of '* Jonathanisms." 
His description again of the mode in which country sports are 
conducted (No. 161), is hardly inferior to this in its fantastic 
drollery, the fun of it being wonderfully heightened by the quiet 
manner in which its pleasantries are insinuated — as, for instance, 
where he mentions the '' cudgel-players breaking one another's 
heads, in order to make some impression on their mistress's hearts; '* 
or again, in his catalogue of Will Honeycomb's amours (No. 359), 
■where Will is speaking of his conquests — " particularly of one 
which I made some years since upon an old woman, whom I had 
certainly borne away with flying colours if her relations had not 
come pouring in to her assistance from all parts of England ; nay, 
1 believe I should have got her at last, had she not been carried 
ofi* by a hard frost ! " There is always something delightfully 
genial, simple, natural, unforced in his humour ; it comes off the 
lip as it were with a'glibness of utterance, a dimpling about the 
mouth, and a sparkle in the eye : it is unpremeditated — it startles 
one into laughter. His more sedate compositions, moreover, when 
turned to, will be found to yield abundant food for meditation. 

Joyous apparently and gentle as a very child in his disposition, 
bis intellect enriched with stores of learning, gifted with a vivid 
imagination, his turns of rhetoric spontaneous, his perseverance in 
the dissemination of morality through his writings most assiduous, 
whatever ideas he committed to paper, could hardly fail to shine 
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with some reflex of his own nature. Still, by an inscrutable 
destiny, the soul thus yearning for approbation from its fellow- 
men, received at their bands little else than contumely and loathing 
during its earthly career, since the close of that career obtaining 
from posterity little more than total neglect and absolute indiffe^ 
rence. The neglect and the indifference, as formerly the loathing 
and the contumely, we believe to have been unmerited ; for thit 
Eufttace Budgell is one of the purest prose writers in our language, 
is very readily demonstrable, as it appears to us, from his writings 
themselves : those writings that might yet vnth advantage be col- 
lected into a volume entitled " Budgeirs Works " — a Yolume not 
unworthy of assuming its place in the minor treasury of our 
English Miscellanies. 



LEIGH HUNT-^THE TOWN POET. 



A HA.PPT circumstance brought me into brief but intimate 
eommunication with Leigh Hunt shortly before the close of those 
seventy-five years, the abundant fruits of which have secured for 
him the reputation of one of the most charming writers, whether 
of prose or verse, in English literature. Our intercourse, though 
narrowed in point of time by his tranquil death, at Putney, on 
the 28th of August, 1859, had already ripened, as I have said, 
into nothing less than intimacy. His regard had rapidly become, 
as indeed the ending of every letter to me cordially intimated 
in so many words, that of an affectionate friendship. In one of 
these, penned as recently as tbe first day of the very month of 
which he was fated never to see the termination, he wrote in my 
regard thus delightfully — " It is like one of the friendships of 
former days come back to me in my old age, as if in reward for 
my fidelity to their memory." 

A communication from the dear old Poet-Essayist, penned on 
Monday, the 8th of August — (it was the last scrap of our corre* 
spondence I was ever to receive)— closing, strangely it seemed to 
me at the time, with a solemn benison that sounds even now 
almost like an unconscious farewell — " All blessings attend you, 
prays your affectionate friend, Leigh Hunt," began with a plea- 
sant summons to him on the following evening at his house in 
what he had characteristically mentioned in a previous note, as 
" the not very attractive suburbanity " of Hammersmith. ** To- 
morrow (Tuesday), by all means," he now wrote: adding whim- 
sically, as will be seen immediately, ** and the (that?) evening wUl 
suit me better than any other, for a very curious extemporaneoxui 
reason, as you shall hear." The reason proving simply that after 
that evening, had I called, I should have found him to have already 
then taken his departure, bent upon a temporary removal, in search 
of health, to the opposite bank of the Thames, sojourning there as 
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the cherislied guest of the valued friend under whose sheltering 
roof-beams he so soon afterwards expired. 

On Tuesday evening, then, the 9th of Aumist, 1859, 1 am with 
Leigh Hunt for the last time in our earthly meeting. It is (so 
wholly unimagined by himself !) his own last evening in his last 
home-residence, one that having been subsequently deserted by 
his family, may now, without any breach of delicacy, be indicated 
for the satisfaction of those curious as to the last abode of the 
author of "The Town," as the little villa, No. 7, Cornwall Bead, 
Hammersmith. 

As 1 enter the inner sitting-room, I find my host seated in 
his easy-chair, in his accustomed comer, musing sadly in solitude. 
Although to the very close of his life he retained undimnied the 
most vivid appreciation alike of the beautiful and thQ whimsical 
—and I know not which, indeed, if either, of those two seemingly 
incongruous faculties held in his nature anything like a distinct 
predominance — I could not but especially note his eager solicitude 
at this time, upon every possible opportunity, to discuss the more 
solemn themes of time and eternity, above all the dread and holy 
mysteries of the hereafter. A few evenings previously, when 
left alone together, we had talked on thus late into the night; 
and now, again, his thoughts reverted, evidently with an awful 
joy, to the same " high argument." It is manifest enough to me 
now, that these were but the instinctive flutterings of his spirit, 
as it felt the jarring back of the bolts of life, towards what 
^Bidward Young has finely termed in his " Night Thoughts," 
Death, that — 

« Dark Lattice letting in Btemal Day.*' 

Leigh Hunt, though now nearly five years beyond the allotted 
age of man, still evidenced the same insatiable appetite as of yore 
for all the sngar-plums of life, " lumps of flowers/' and snatches 
of melody. A primrose was ever yet, for him, something more 
than a primrose, even though it had been the one whose delicate 
stalk was held between the brutal lips — whose pale, exquisite 
blossom gleamed between the black whiskers — of the vulgar 
ruffian, Blastus, in Douglas Jerrold's story of "St. Giles and 
St. James." Yet, strange to say, Leigh Hunt — ^like Wordsworth 
himself, who thus first philosophised poetically over the infinite 
Buggestiveness of beauty latent in the primrose — Leigh Hunt 
like "William Wordsworth, was totally deficient, as he assoied 
me^ in the sense of smell, detecting no perfume whatever, even 
in petals the most odoriferous. He, whose verses are actually 
fragrant with flowetrsi Instance this^ his delicious apostrophe 
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to the vemal month, that month of love and verdure, of cowslip 
and daffodil. Instance, this floral fragrance peculiar to Leigh 
Hunt's poetic effusions, his metrical apostrophe to the youngling 
month of the twelve, an apostrophe ending with that mellifluous 
couplet, the conclusion of which is as a very breath wafted from 
the hedgerows — 

'' May, thou merry montli complete ; 
May, thy very name w vweetP* 

His imaginative sense of perfume, however, must have borne 
some analogy to the faintly adumbrated sense of colour prevailing 
among the colour-blind : among those who, wanderiog through a 

farden, recognise only by a difference of outline the distinction^ 
etween the roses and the green leaves clothing the bush upon 
which they are blooming ; who can there discover no diversity of 
hue, even, later on in the season, between the autumnal verdure 
and the scarlet rose-berries. 

It was a distinguishing peculiarity with Leigh Hunt, that in 
regard to whatever of the beautiful his fancy touched, one might 
say of it, as he himself has said of Paganini*s affection for his 
violin, that " he loved it like a cheek." Nay, if ever in his collo- 
quial criticisms he had to note some fault or b^pmish in the thing 
he loved, it was always with that gentle apology, with that courtly 
extenuation of Torquato Tasso, not pale but fair — 



« Non era pallidezza, ma candore ! 



)) 



So, likewise, when he was writing, particularly in verse, upon 
anything whaterer possessing the divine grace and crowning 
merit of the Beautiful, it was perpetually writh him, as it once 
upon a time actually chanced with Keats, while scrawling a letter 
to one of his fam^iar correspondents when he suddenly broke 
off with, " Talking of pleasure, this moment I was writing with 
one hand, and with the other holding to my mouth a nectarine. 
Good God ! — ^how fine ! It went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy, 
all its delicious embonpoint meHedL down my throat like a large 
beatified strawberry." Leigh Hunt — when writing — ^always, one 
might say, held in his other hand tbe nectarine. 

And the fruits loved most bv this poetic gourmand, were 
they not the choicest glories of what he has himself daintily 
termed the " Human Orchard ?** "Where — it is in his charming 
little poem on " Sudden Fine Weather" that the phrase occurs — 
he cries out deliciously — 

'* Yoar finest frnit to some two months may reach : 
I've known a cheek of forty like a peach I *' 
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As he wrote, so likewise did he read, with a hand and an eye 
of tenderest appreciation. Those volumes indeed, the leayea of 
which he had turned in any way attentively, bore upon their pages 
abundant evidence of this, in numberless little pencilled ticks 
of applause or of objection, no less than in the quaintest marginal 
annotations, penned in his elegant Italian caligraphy. Any such 
lotted lines and notes upon the margin, he himself compared to 
loving pinches upon the cheek, touches, he would say, that left, 
each of them, an impress like a dimple ; giving the future reader, 
he argued, the added charm of a direct companionship in this 
kind of sympathetic appreciation. 

One of these well-fingered books — a very wall of fruit, with 
a bee-made cicatrice here and there upon the riper green- 

fages and apricots — a volume he dearly loved, and which he 
ad actually read through fowr time» — he has notified it, ** with 
increasing admiration" (it is M. Abel Eemusat's translation 
of the veritable Chinese Novel, " lu-kiao-li ; or, the Two Fair 
Cousins'*) — Leigh Hunt lent me, upon this last night of our 
meeting, shortly before we parted, bidding me, as he did so, pre- 
serve it tenderly for him, as ^ne among the many million atoms 
of the apple of my eye. I ha^e it still — a posthumous gift from 
him, proffered to me from his deathbed — if I cared to keep it in 
his remembrance. It illustrates, by a two-fold attraction, what 
has here been said about those dimpling touches ; touches here 
imparted to the cheek of the old Chinese Chronicler, by Lieigh 
Hunt's own hand, and by that of his loved and honoured friend, 
Thomas Carlyle. Such fantastic touches, some of them! As, 
where a personage in the text called *^ Old Toiiohi" is spoken of 
incidentally. Whereupon, quoth Leigh Hunt in the margin, 
'* Head of the ffenus irritahile 1 '* Again, where mention is made, 
in connection with the Imperial College, of one "Examiner 
Li — " the once editor of the journal < of that ilk, as the Scotch 
would have it, cries out, with mingled exultation and surpiiBe^ 
upon the margin, " Myself ! by title and name ! " 

More thickly, however, than the margins of his books, were 
the pleasant hours of his converse sown with whimsicalities. He 
could not speak of even one of his own infirmities, without Ten* 
dering it the theme of a joke and the provocation to an explosion 
of laughter.' The loss of his teeth, for example, casually men- 
tioned by him, caused him to exult at having made that adoitional 
advance towards being etherialised. 

Who does not remember his sudden bursts of fun, even at 
moments when he must have been most thoroughly in earnest ? 
Instance this, where, in his discursive metrical thoughts ** On 
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Beading Pomfret's Choice," while insisting upon the exquisite 
cruelty involved in that seemingly all-pleasant pastime of angling, 
he unexpectedly puts the argument (an argument he has just 
before been enforcing, almost with tears in his eyes), thus fantas* 
tically to the more infatuated votaries of Izaak Walton's orafc i^^ 

" Fancy a preacher at this sort of work. 
Not with his troat and gadgeon, but his clerk. 
The clerk leaps gaping at a tempting bit^ 
And—hah/ an ear-acKe with a kntfe tn i^/ *' 

Tvas the delightfullest, oddest, whimsicallest verse, well ima- 
ginable at times, that of our dear Leigh Hunt ; and at other 
times, verse so trembling through and through with the tenderest 
thrills of sensibility. Now warbling, as " A Lover of Music to his 
Pianoforte," as well he might ! he who could sing so sweetly him- 
self to a few careless touches upon the keys of that instrument :— - 

** Mirth flies to thee, and Love's onrest^ 
And Memory dear, 
And Sorrow, itith hit tightened brecui. 
Comet for a tear" 

Now carolling with the boisterous, elvish glee of a Bobin Good- 
fellow, in honour of the ubiquity of that Protean glory of the 
"Winter season— Christmas : — 

" Now he*s town gone out of town. 
And now a feast in civic gown, 
And now the pantomime and clown 
With a crack npon the crown. 
And all sorts of tumbles down.' 

The very quintessence of this Puck-like naughtiness of the 
old Town Poet's muse being distilled, by the way, into the aro-» 
matic ink with which he penned his '* Chorus of Fairies Sobbing 
an Orchard" — singing (shamefully !) with an interjected smack 
of the lips— 

" Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses mach completer. 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels^ 
Stolen, stolen be yoor apples." 

And — as if even this were not enough — ^murmuring, yet further, 
sotto voce, with an audible chuckle and a relish that almost makes 
his reader long to go clambering over the moonlit wall after the 
golden pippinc 



*' When to bed the world are bobbing, 
Then*B the time for orchard robbing ; 
Tet the fruit were scarce worth peeling. 
Were it not for stealing, stealing." 
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As for the exemplars of liis prose comicality, it. may be said, 
tliat the raciest of the papers wmch came from Mm in the palmiest 
days of his literary strength — when his wit was two-edged, and 
his humour richest, merriest, most hilarious — ^was perpetuallj 
running over into a lavish ahundance of conceits, nay, was occa- 
sionally as boisterous as the merriest romp in the play-grounds. 
Of these effusions, who can ever forget his talk with the reader 
about the " Inside of an Omnibus ? " How ridiculously tnie 
it is in point of fact, and how absurdly grotesque in point of 
fiction ! The very conjecture at the outset, that if Dr. Johnaon 
had been transformed into any sort of vehicle — a thing so 
probable ! — it would have been into an Omnibus I And how 
he makes Johnson (in Elysium) develop his choice thus to the 
ghost of Boswell ! *^ Sir, I should not be a cart. That would be 
low. Neither should I aspire to be the triumphal chariot of < 
an Alexander, or the funeral car of a Napoleon. Posthumom 
knowledge has corrected these sympathies with ambition. A 
gig is pert ; a curricle coxcombical ; and the steam- carriage is too 
violent, perfcurbed and migratory. Sir, the omnibus for me. It 
is decent, deliberate, and unpretending; no respecter of persons ; 
a king has been known to ride in it ; and opposite the ^ng may 
have sat a republican weaver." Then, after dismissing the 
shadow of the garrulous doctor, how he goes off at a hard gallop, 
describing the various grades and ages of omnibuses — the 
morning omnibus, the noon, and the night! "If a midnight 
omnibus," says he, " it is full of play-goers and gentlemen lai 
with stiff glasses of brandy-and-water." And how correctly he 
pourtrays the different passengers who get in and out! The 
precise personage, the youngster, the maid-servant, the young 
lady in colours, the two more young ladies in white, the dandy, 
the man with the bundle, the old gentleman, the fat man, the 
woman with the baby, the two estranged friends ignoring each 
other, and the man in a smock frock, " who, by sitting on the 
edge of his seat, and perpetuaUy watching his time to go out, 
seems to make a constant apology for his presence." Here is one 
little side face, however, worth a dozen full-lengths by any other 
artist : — " Enter an unreflecting young gentleman, who has bought 
an orange, and must needs eat it immediately. He, accordingly, 
begins by peeling it, and is flrst made aware of the delicacy of 
his position by the gigglement of the two young ladies, and his 
doubt where he shall throw the peel. He is in for it, however, 
and must proceed ; so, being miable to divide the orange into 
segments, he ventures upon a great liquid bite, which resounds 
through the omnibus, and covers the whole of the lower part of 
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Kis face with pip and drip. The young lady with the ringlets is 
right before him. . The two other young ladies stuff their hand- 
kerchiefs into their mouths, and he, into his own mouth, the 
whole of the rest of the fruit, sloshy, and too big, with desperation 
in his heart, and the tears in his eyes. Never wiU he eat an orange 
again in an omnibus." No doubt he won't. Then in glancing through 
** The day of disasters of Carpington Blundell, Esq.," can we over- 
look the account of the deplorable state of the weather ? when the 
gutters were a torrent, the pavement a dancing wash, the wind a 
whirlwind, and " the women all turned into distressed Venusea 
de Medici ! " Or the description of the flock of sheep, and the 
drover,* " in a very loud state of mind," hooting, whistling, 
swearing, and tossing up his arms. Or, best of all, the picture 
of the man who fled from the jeers of the crowd — " He fairly 
turned back, pursued by a roar ; and Oh, how he loved the corner 
as he went round it ! Every hair at the back of his head had 
seemed to tingle with consciousness and annoyance. He felt as 
if he saw with his shoulder-blades ; as if he was face to face at the 
back of his hat!" In the paper on Zoological Gardens, moreover, 
there is a thought as lustrous as a precious stone : — " The sun- 
shine in the thick of St. Giles's comes as straight and sunny as 
ever from the god-like orb that looks at us from a distance of 
millions of miles, and out of the depth of millions of ages." Then 
the pleasant suggestion made whUe the author is descanting on 
wild beasts ! " Fancy yourself coming home from the play or 
opera," he says, " humming' * Deh vkni non tardar,* or * Meet me 
by Moonlight alone ; * and as you are turning a corner in Wim- 
pole Street meeting — a tiger ! What should you say ? Tou would 
find yourself pouring forth a pretty set of Babelaisque excla- 
mations— *;Eh— Oh— Oh Lord !— Hollo !— Help !— Help !— Mur- 
der !— Tiger !— U-u-u-u-u-u ! Policeman I ' [^Unter Policeman.] 
Policeman — * Good God ! a gentleman with a tiger !' [JSant 
Policeman.]" Then the dissertation on " Beds and Bedrooms ! ". 
a dissertation better than poppies, or opium, or the recipe of En- 
dymion ! Home is home, however homely, says the proverb. Bed 
is bed, however bedly, says Leigh Hunt, and after this execrably 
good bit of parody, how he goes on — ^" Bed is the home of home, 
the innermost part of its contents. It is sweet within sweet ; a 
nut in the nut : within the snuggest nest, a snugger nest ; my 
retreat from the publicity of my privacy ; my room within my 
room, walled (if I please) with curtains ; a box, a separation, a 
snug corner, such as children love when they play at * house,' the 
place where I draw a direct line between me and my cares, 
where I enter upon a new existence, free, yet well invested; 
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reposing but full of power ; where the act of laying down and 
pulling the clothes over one's bead, seems to exclude matters 
that have to do with us when dressed and on our le^s ; where, 
though in repose, one is never more conscious of one's activity, 
divested of those hampering weeds : where a leg is not a lump 
of boot and stocking, but a real leg, clear, natural, fleshy, de- 
lighting to thrust itself hither and thither ; and lo ! so recre- 
ating itself, it comes in contact with another; to wit, one's own. 
One should hardly guess as much did it remain eternally divorced 
from its companion — alienated and altered into leather and pru- 
nella." What truth there is, again, in his diatribe about a 
feather bed ! " When we are in the depths of it, we long to be 
on the heights. When we get on the heights down they go 
with us and turn into depths. The feathers hamper us, ob* 
struct, irritate, suffocate. We lose the sense of repose and inde- 
pendence, and feel ourselves in the hands of a soft lubberly 
giant." We have already remarked that our essayist is some- 
times in his humour as boisterous as a romp. Here is proof of it — 
where he revels in the very idea of having a bed made up on the 
floor — " provided the paillasse be of decent thickness, — ^the floor 
itsel^f thus becomes a part of the great fleld of rest in which we 
expatiate — ^there is nothing to wound our right of incumbency ; 
we can gather the clothes about us and roll on the floor if we 
please ! ** Out of his exquisite " Criticisms on Female Beauty,'* 
— papers abounding with classic and scholarly thoughts, as well as 
with thoughts springing from a minute sense of what is the truth 
of the beautiful — we shall transcribe one of those latter thoughts 
most delicately expressed, ^' the mouth out of its many sensioili- 
ties may be tancied throwing up one great expression into the 
eyes ; as many lights in a city reflect a broad lustre into the 
heavens." And how he speaks against stays 1 — the ladies should 
read it — how he does speak against stays ! Prior, in his '^ Heuiy 
and Emma," says — 

'' No longer gball the bodioe^ aptly laced. 
From thy full bosom to thy sleuder waist^ 
That air and harmony of grace express, 
Fine by degrees and beautifully less." 

No ! exclaims Leigh Hunt, it should be— 

<* Gaunt all at once and hideously little." 

Again, what delectable condiments in the way of comicality and 
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scliolarsliip are traceable to his chance recognition of that blue jar 
of Sicilian honey attracting his glance as it stood in the window 
of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, in Piccadilly, and from the mere 
sight of which arose all tiiose bewitching associations afterwards 
resolving themselves into the delightful volume, so entitled — 
" The Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla." We look upon that 
same jar, and think, with the author, of the blue sea and the blue 
heavens of Italy. We hold it in the sun, ** and fancy that a ^ot 
of insufferable radiance comes in the middle of its cheek, like a 
very laugh of light.'* We look at it again, and we think also of 
tlie copper pot of the fisherman in the " Arabian Nights Enteri> 
tainment8,"--^that vessel which was sealed with the seal of the 
great Solomon, and which Leigh Hunt himself has spoken of as 
containing the '* highly concentrated essence of Jin ! " Of the 
delicate thoughts contained in this honey jar, what can be more 
delicate and, being delicate, what can be more truthful or more 
refined than the one comprised in those five words — " Flowers 
cannot help being beautiful " P Of quaint phrases, again, what 
can be quainter than that one where he speaks of Polyphemus 
** in his fiercer days, before he had sown his wild rocks ? " Or 
than that one where he alludes to the trick of Dionysius in. 
hanging a sword by a single hair over the head of Damocles, 
during a luxurious banquet, and calltf it (the trick) " a practical 
epigram of the very finest point P " And, in the way of quiet 
humour, what can be more humorous than the remark with which 
he concludes his account of the huge toy*ship . constructed by 
Hiero the Second — a ship so vast in dimensions that it contained 
*^ gardens, a wrestling ground, rooms full of pictures and statues, 
floors with subjects from Homer painted in mosaic, and eight 
fortified towers '* — by exclaiming, " We should like to know what 
Tom Bowling would have said to it." Those who have not 
perused the papers as they appeared from time to time in Ains- 
worth's Magazine, will find what delectable bits are culled from 
the classics by merely dipping into Chapter iv., where there is 
the narrative of the prise^fight between Pollux and Amycus, from 
the original of Theocritus, given with all the daintiness of Wal- 
pole or of Chesterfield, yet imbued, a1> the same time, with all 
the relish of Bendigo or the Tipton Slasher. Let them but dip so 
far into the ** Jst of Honey from Mount Hybla " and we warrant 
them they will soon be over their knuckles — ^nay, that they will be 
fairly up to their wrists in its " dainty dulcitudes " before many 
minutes have expired. If Leigh Hunt has elsewhere embalmed 
flies in amber, he has here caught' many *' winged thoughts'* 
(.better things even^ than jour June flies, with their opal-coloured 
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pinions and their gold-green armour) in his honey. His " Jar of 
Honey," is to prose indeed wkat Boccaccio's " Pot of Basil " is to 
poetry. "Whosoever runs may read what is here written in Leigh 
Hunt's pages, and so reading those pages may become very 
learned in Greek over his salad and profoundly " versed " in 
Italian over his chocolate. All countries and all generations 
afford him sweet-meats for his literary confections. Scotland and 
Attica, Italy and Warwickshire, Syracuse and Stratford, Allan 
Bamsay and Tasso, Spenser and Moschus, Yirgil and Marlowe — 
all add. their offerings : they are the flowers from which he has 
extracted the very sugary quintessence of poetry, or rather, let 
us say, they are the bees which have supplied his hive. 

Ever on the alert for a drollery, whether he were sitting, pen 
in hand, at his desk in solitude, or talking intermittently in the 
familiar intercourse of friendship, he was so, none the less, upon 
the occasion of our final meeting, and of his own final tarrying 
in that latest of his many suburban London residences — ^the one 
already particularised as rendered, thus, in a manner, classic ground, 
in the Cornwall Boad at Hammersmith. And I well remember, 
in the very midst of the sadness of this his last evening in 
the dear home he was never to see again, and of the etenud 
parting from which he seemed to have a mournful premonitoiy 
consciousness, I well remember the zestful enjoyment with which 
an accidental circumstance recalled to recollection his solemn 
recantation in the JSaamvner ! His solemn recantation, that is, 
shortly after his release from his two years' imprisonment in 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol — of everything he had ever previously 
written in that journal against his Koyal Highness the then 
JPrince Eegent — a recantation, ending, after a long catalogue of 
similar declarations, he was this, and he was that, and he was the 
other, and — to crown everything — he was thin I 

Throughout the evening, at intervals, but more heavily and 
continuously towards the close of it, the rain fell dolefully, with 
a subdued monotone in the sound that harmonized only too weU 
with the evident sadness filling the old poet's imagination. In 
one of the momentary pauses of the conversation amongst ns all, 
pauses that gradually, as the twilight darkened over the rooms, 
became, out of the mere force of sympathy, not infrequent — Leigh 
Hunt having just remarked that he had got a bundle of his books 
together, to take with him as " a bit of home " — there came, 
modulated by the distance, through the rain and the silence, the 
sound of an itinerant's organ down the road, playing (of all 
mal-^-propos airs in the wide world!) Sir Henry Bishop's 
plaintive national melody — as much a national melody in, its war, 
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as even " Eule Britannia " — ^the national melody • of the English 
domestic affections, " Home, sweet Home." 

Almost immediately afterwards the wheels came and went that 
bore Leigh Hunt from his home to his death-place. Like an old 
soldier upon his last march, he had wrapped his cloak about him 
and gone forth, with his heart-strings torn and bleeding, I believe, 
from that apparently trivial separation from those he loved ; &om 
his dear daughters and his little grandchildren. 

Standing by the garden gate, in the rain, I hear his cordial 
voice still ringing back to me, as he drives away, almost cheerily 
calling me by name, in accents of farewell. 

As I write these last sentences, there lies before me, in aid of 
my remembrance, the only truthful ef&gy of those venerable and 
thoughtful features : the large black eyes, still lustrous to the last ; 
the long white hair, the reverse of gray — being silver, with an 
occasional thread or two of the original black intermingled. As 
I close this memorial of Leigh Hunt's Last Evening at Home, 
mj hand is laid upon a lock of this white hair, with a Bequiescat 
and a Benedicite. ^ 

* Since writing the above, I am assured npon competent anthority tbat» strictly 

speakiDg, England has no claim whatever to the world-famous song of **Home, 

sweet Home/* on the score of nationality. The poetry, as indeed is very well 

known, was the production of an American — John Howard Payne (who was bom 

at New York in 1792, and who died at Tunis in 1852), an actor and dramatist, 

and, latterly, Consul (at his death-place) for the United States. The melody itself 

is Sicilian. And that it is so, I am assured, not alone upon the ipte dixit of many 

a native of &ir Sicily^ but upon the authority of a gifted and accomplished fnend 

of Sir Henry Bishop's, from whose own Ups the information was received, upon the 

authority of one whom I am proud to claim also as my friend. Dr. Charles Mackay, 

the Poet, or as B^raoger loved rather to be called, the Song- writer. ** Thus,'* I 

am reminded, ** the claims of England to this song, identified so strongly with 

fSnglish feelings and home affections, are but small ; but — small as they are — they 

may be sufficient, for the song was lK)m in England, and the melody was unknown 

oat of Sicily, till Sir Henry Bishop gave it an English life and an assured immor- 

fcality." This, by the way, being done through the medium of one of Sir Henry's 

sparkling little baUad operas, given to the world at the period when he was 

Installed as Musical Director at Covent Garden Theatre. So that, after all-rr 

Siciiiam though the melody, American though the poetry, of '^Home^ sweet 

Home " — England may stiU lay large claim to it^ almost upon the score of its 

latioiiality. 
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Geese and their Quacks — might be accepted, it occurs to me, 
as a not inappropriate title for a paper on Medical Impostors 
and tbeir Victims. And the notion is probably suggested bj 
my remembrance of a remark occurring in the History of 
Selbome, a curious little casual remark that always struck me as 
having an odd kind of a whims^l application to those same 
victims of that very class of scientific or rather pseudo-scientific 
impostors. " The Voice of the Goose," quoth the Keverend Gil- 
bert White to that correspondent of his who ultimately expanded 
from a single individual into a noun of multitude signifjiDg 
many, otherwise Posterity — " The Voice of the Goose is trumpei- 
like and clanking." These epithets conveying — according to mj 
fanciful notion of it — precisely the characteristics of the voice of 
all the Human Geese who have ever sounded from time imme- 
morial the trumpet of Quackery, For, in simple truth, has not 
this purely by-the-way observation of Parson White's 'expressed 
most accurately by implication the readiness with which the more 
gullible are always blowing abroad the renown of their deluden, 
while, in the very act of so doing, they are complacently parading 
about with them the chains of their own ignorance ? It was, 
surely, as wisely as it was humorously sung in old Hudibras, that, 
beyond a doubt— ■ 

<* The pleasure is as great « 

In bdng cheated as to cheat.^' 

Otherwise, how possibly can I account for the eagerness with 
which so many contentedly pillory themselves any day in the 
year, solely, as it appears, for the purpose of extending yet further 
one of those same spurious but lucrative reputations ? Othei^ 
wise, indeed, how many an amiable acquaintance might not hare 
spared the world those rather startling revelations of the ills that 
nesh is heir to, as exemplified in their own particular little 
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bequests, for minute description of which (each case authenticated 
with name and address in full), as thej saj in the provincial 
newspapers — see advertisement. 

The Quacksalver, it is true, has long ago carefullj shut up 
and carted awaj from the purlieus of Vanity Fair that monstrous 
gilded booth of his, with the raised platform and the chemical 
apparatus jet familiar to us all in the old Dutch pictures. He has 
summarily discharged honest Jack Pudding from his service, as a 
needy but, at the same time, a needless nondescript. Individuf 
ally, too, he has thrown aside that flowing doctorial robe and that 
broad-brimmed conical hat, imparting to him of yore, it must be 
confessed, the appearance rather of a conjuror than of a wandering 
physician. His lantern jaws are now-a-days cleanly shave(^ 
instead of displaying, pendant from them, a beard like that of the 
Boyal Dane himself — a sable silvered. The ridge of his keen 
nose is no longer bestridden by the big horn spectacles, over the 
rim of which his keener eyes were wont to peer forth so searchingly 
and inscrutably. Even his personal pomps and splendours have 

{)a8sed away long since, wholly and irretrievably. His very appel* 
ations, once so familiar, have faded from him altogether — Char* 
latan or Mock Doctor being no longer among his habitual titles, 
as in the instance of world-famous leeches, like the immortal 
Sangrado or the deathless Sidrophel. His name, now, is simply 
and generically Legion. Under which designation our venerable 
intimate flourishes to this day, in eflfect, more triumphantly than 
ever. He is ubiquitous: we meet him everywhere, under the 
most astounding disguises and in circumstances the most bewilder* 
ingly enigmatical. Upon occasions even he may be stumbled 
across by any more adventurous explorer, loitering in the gutter aa 
far east as the High Street of Whitechapel, on a Saturday evening, 
in the thick and throng of the hubbub of all that motley haggling 
and chaffering. There indeed stands forth, at these times, bodily 
to view in the kennel, the old imperishable vagabond, the Ahasuerus 
of Humbug, with a snowy apron girt about his loins, while carried 
slung horizontally before him is a tray, on the which the voluble 
rogue is turning, if not an honest penny, certainly a good many 
dirty half-pence. This being the lowest, though not by any means, 
Z take it, the least profitable of his various modem masqueradings. 
IHere, in truth, he may be found thriving apace in his modest 
character as the Street Herbalist, vending to believers coltsfoot 
find horehound, magical candies and marvellous decoctions, cos- 
xnetics from nettle juice, and cathartics from ground ivy, hyssop 
■£oT wind, and Irish-moss for consumption. 

Scientific impostors of every kind for that matter are almost 
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nlways — for a while, at least — BuccessM. Their popularity sup- 
pasfses the measure of any triumph yet recorded to kave be^ 
won by any known benefactor of his species. Thus, while Joha 
Hunter, footsore and dust-begHmed, is ttudgifig tk\ the War (torn 
Scotland up to Londoii, with a single change of linen tied up in 
a darned cotton handkerchief, John Law is giting audi^eoee in hit 
gilded saloon at Paris, under the shadow of the Old palatiai 
Tuileries, to a cringing mob of prineed of the blood and, of the 
nncienne noblesgCf representatives of that haughtiest of nil the proud 
European aristocracies. And so, too, while that dearest friend of 
Us all. Doctor Oliver Goldsmith, then ci Southwark, stands bowiag 
before his poor Bankside patient, politest of all threadbare physi* 
cians, his second-hand thr^e-comered ha% held pertinaciously ovef 
the patch in the rusty velvet, Cagliostro, the Knave of Trumps, 
the very Trump of all the Knaves in the ever-shuffling human paek^ 
is tnakiHg his tour of the great capitals on th^ continent With aft 
inany kings grouped before his chariot wheels as were ever har- 
liessed, according to the old classic story-book, to the triumphal 
car of the Emperot Sesostris. Intolerable though all contrasts of 
this disheartening kind undoubtedly are in themselveti, I neve^ 
theless do firankly acknowledge at once, that 1 hare a certain 
Weakness for these same delightfully mendacious charlatans. I 
think it is only, indeed, in obedience to a commoil Weakness of 
our nature that they exist and flourish, a weakness^ by Mason of 
Which we all of us love to be deluded sometitoes. 

Supposing, for example, that a carious pang Has seized upon a 
pet molar or ia. favourite incisor— cherished tooth of all, like the 
weakliest bantling in a family, or what is pretty much the same, 
With the niatemal preference, the veriest scapegrace and the most 
incorrigible ne'er-do-weel — supposing the demon aehe in that 
agreeable little bony core of throbs to have reached the veiy 
climax of pulsation, and the old preposterous nostrum in the little 
finnikin bottle with the big cork, the panacea you have tried so 
often, and never yet with any avail whatever, is brought forth 
again for the ninety'ninth time for the purpose of that purely 
imaginary alleviation ! Don't you, even th^n, look with an in- 
flamed eye of unbelief over the top of your handkerchief, stall 
with a secret, sanguine, spectral credulity in your heart, as the 
snowy atom of cotton is being pinkly moistened — though you 
know perfectly well in your heart of hearts, what must, alte^ all, 
by necessity, be the ene inevitable consequence P Namely, t^at 
in a few tninutes afterwards you will be closeted in the back- 
parlour of your diabolical neighbour round the comer. Forceps 
the dentisti reposing in the cruel luxury of that ridiculously easy 
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cliair^ taking an open-mouthed contemplation of tbe ceiling: 
while the cat^footed manipulator, wiith his delicate instrument of 
torture secreted, like a ooDJuting trick, up his wristband, comes 
to jwL with his hand behmd his back and, with that monstrous 
affectation of merdy ^oo^mm^ that you fed, ev^ then, as an insult 
to your commoa sense, let, n^xt year, next month, with the 
toothache rampant, pei^ps^ in another aection of the jaw, I dare 
say that absurd little anodyne will be out again, as though the 
futility of all its exhilarating, but utterly illusiye, pretensions had 
never once been detected. 

I don't wonder then in the least that, before noi|r, miraculous 
curatives like magic rings have been worn, or that other mar- 
vellous things, such as love-philters, have been swallowed. It is 
only quite natural, after all, that tbe Bomans should have had 
their amulets^ and the Greeks their phylacteries. It seems merely 
a matter of course that of yore suoh extraordinary note should 
have been taken of Omens, and that such wonderful regard should 
have been paid to Numbers* People have evinced even in the 
middle of this boasted nineteenth century, in this scientific age of 
Bteam-engines and electric telegraphs, mieh an ineradicable love 
of the marvellous, such an insatiable thinst and hunger for decep« 
tion — ^in the preposterous matter of Table Turnings and of Spirit 
Bappings— that we should fairly have the tables turned against us, 
that our sneers of incredulity would probably and with justice be 
regarded as in common parlance really not worth a rap, if directed 
serioualy against the gullibility of our forefathers ! Against their 
search tor water-springs by means of tbe divining-rod or the 
doweing-withy ! Against their credence in the signidcanoe of the 
palmy lines of Chiromancy ! Against their TOverent faith in 
the seciynd-sight vouchsafed to prinleged adepts in the pseudo- 
science of Deuteroscopia 1 With a social gangrene or political 
impostbume, like the Mormon Creed sl^U testering at Utah — 
with many a sleight-of-hand and sleight-of-ankle Medium, still 
procurable at a f«e of a few paltry guineas for the holding of a 
seanoe in our drawing-rooms any evening in the twelveinoath — I 
don't think that we have any clear right to be supercilious about 
the amiable wiseacres of a bygone generation; or to wonder 
so very open-eyed at the epochs when there were Alchemists and 
Astrologers, Enchanters and Bosicrucians. Madmen, those won- 
d^ul old smc^e-begrimed philosophers are, by the generality of 
us, reputed to have been, now that we look back at them from the 
fiublime regions of electro-biology, prying as we do into the mys- 
teries of the Od force, sending our messages under sea and over land 
with the tlurill of an acid on the wings of the lightning — madmen 
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brooding over their retorts and crucibles in searcb of tlie elixir 
vita and the aurum potahile^ the tincture of coral and the Bolution 
of pearl! Yet, to their contiiQued and fantastic labours are indabit* 
ably owing all the latest and noblest revelations of the laboratoiy. 
Did not the seed-germ of Alchemy — buried away and rotting— 
blossom into Chemistry ? And remembering the strange jargon 
droned of yore by the old alchemists over their furnace fires- 
fires that were notwithstanding kept thus perpetually kiudled by 
their hands, as the very Vestal lamps of Truth — may we not apply 
to them Pope's wisely witty and familiar couplet ? — 

" Fly to their altars, there the/U talk yon dead ; 
Tet fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 

Precisely, thus, by sheer force of their serene and unblushmg 
audacity, have these reviled pretenders to scientific authority often 
proved themselves to have been the unwitting pioneers to solid 
knowledge. 

Conspicuous among the impostors who have in this manner 
been really useful in their generation, is one of whose name I am 
but just now reminded by having heard of a somewhat startUng 
application — to wit a request recently made by a sick pauper for 
9k bottle of Sir John Hill's Essence of Waterdock. 

A wonderful humbug was this vivacious and versatile Sir Jok 
Hill. As Bardana Hill he survives to this day in a queer little 
out-of-the-way corner of the world's remenibrance — so called by 
after times, as by his own, in consideration of that tincture of 
bardana, notable even among the many imaginary remedies catt- 
logued in the ridiculous list of his spurious pharmacopoeia. A doq* 
sensical repertory of anodynes, including, among other marveli 
fever-few-tea as a certain cure for headache, the daisy for hectic 
fever, the leaves of camomile for cholic, the flowers of camomile 
for ague — to say nothing of Sir John's renowned and nK»» 
redoubtable pectoral balsam of honey, his essence of sage, and his 
tincture of valerian. Yet, outrageous quack though the mac 
indubitably was, Bardana Hill did some good service in his day. 
Despite his absurd exhibition of himself before the Eroyal Society, 
decked out in tinsel-trappings, armed with a dagger of lath, vd 
bearing before him a shield of pasteboard — this buflbon-c^nsorvss 
actually the means of effecting, if not a total reorganisatiooi a Terr 
perceptible improvement in the whole scheme of the Philosophical 
Transactions. And — what is yet more extraordinary in his le^ 
r— Sir John Hill, with all his pretensions as a herb-doctor, trtiiy 
and literally did more than any other man of his age towards tbe 
general development and elevation of the science pf botany, thereby. 
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of course, in so doing, yery materially assisting the labours of 
the naturalist. K he crowned himself with the fool's cap-and- 
tells by publishing his coxcombical pamphlet on the virtues of 
British herbs, he secured to himself the gratitude of all the after 
disciples of Linnsdus by his ingenious volume entitled Exotic 
Botany, as he did afterwards still more by the most laborious and 
ornate among all his literary productions, The Vegetable System 
— a work published (plain) at thirty-eight guineas, and (coloured) 
at one hundred and sixty guineas. A magnificent compilation, 
comprising within it sixteen hundred four-guinea copperplate 
engravings, extending over twenty-six folio volumes, and por- 
traying, by means at once of the pen and the graver, no less 
than twenty-six thousand different plants — every one of them 
copied from nature. 'No wonder the poor man was ruined in 
the prosecution of this resplendent enterprise. No wonder his 
health sank under the toil, and his life, at last, under the failure 
of so exhausting and ponderous an undertaking. Hardly, when 
Tve come to think of the poor Quack sinking under the weight of 
the enterprise upon which, in an evil hour for his fortunes but in 
a happy one for his reputation (such as it is), he had been induced 
to adventure by the specious recommendation of Lord Bute, the 
then Prime Minister— hardly do we wonder to find the adventure 
designated '* the most voluminous, magnificent, and costly work 
that ever man attempted" — so designated, in the first poignancy 
of her widowhood, by his relict, the Hon. Lady Hill, sister of my 
Xiord Banelagh. It occurs, this amazing panegyric, in her lady- 
ship's Apology for her dead lord's character — poor fellow! the said 
character needing it sorely enough, to be sure — ^published *as a 
sort of posthumous fanfaronade. 

Although Bardana Hill died of gout in the sixtieth year of his 
age, on the twenty-second of December, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-five, such is the sense of vitality about him produced in 
one's mind by the scrambling records of his career, that he 
appears somehow to have died in a manner prematurely. Looking 
down the perspective of those sixty years, I can hardly think of 
him as having been bom at Spalding in seventeen hundred and 
sixteen, the son of Mr. Theophilus Hill, a respectable clergyman 
of Peterborough. It would seem more reasonable to note his 
entrance into hfe in a cellar of G-rub Street, or in a garret rented 
of Catnach. The adventurer's after career divides itself into five 
separate sections, each as distinct in its way — even in costume 
find situation — as the transformations of a mountebank. At the 
outset, young Bardana sets up reputably as an apothecary in 
St. Martin's Lane, Westminster. Afterwards, he assumes the 
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direction of tBe botanical gardens of Lord Petre and the I>ake of 
[Richmond. Quittii^ that more wboleeome and primifciYC ocea- 
nation, he struts and frets bis hour upon the sta^e until fairlj 
hissed and laughed off tbe boards sneceesivelj of Cogent Garden 
and tbe Haymarket, as something too ridiculous to be tolerated 
even as a histrionic butt. Subsequently, tbe ex-aotor, ex-gar* 
dener, ex-apothecary, takes (and kindly too) to literature. He 
undertakes the British Magazine* He scribbles off a 'N&itS^ 
History of England — ^leaying Horatio Nelson to illustrate it 
transeendantly, and William James to write it rather better (all 
things considered) a long while afterwards. Turning noYelist 
even, he pens the AdTortures of a Creole, the Life of liady Frail, 
and the History of Mr. Lovell. 

By^nd-by, howeyer, Bardana Hill took a yet higher flight* Not 
eontent with thus merely dabbling in literature, the chrysalis of 
the desk burst fprth at last resplendently into the butterfly of the 
Quack-Fhpician, basking in the daylight and the waxlig^ht alter- 
nately, as a gay lounger, perfectly equipped in tbe airiest faahions 
then in vogue. His cane daintily clouded, his velvet coat richly 
embroidered, hia wrists and breast delicately ruffled with lace, his 
peruke exquisitely crimped and powdered ! His chariot rolls cod- 
tinually between Bedford Square and Eanelagh. He is such a 
matchless economist of the twenty-rfour hours, that, in apite of all 
his profeisiiHial avocations, during an interval of many jears, he 
is never oziee known to have missed a single publie entertainmeni 
He is at every rout and ridotto. He flaunts among the '* pleached 
allies" and over the " smooth^shaven*' lawns of the publie gardens. 
Conspicuous in his box at the theatre, he there raises critical tur- 
moils about him during the performances* Having judiciously 
obtained his diploma betimes, from the college of St. Andrew's 
in Scotland, Bardana becomes further glorified by the Kiag of 
Sweden, who creates him Chevalier of the order of the Polar Star 
of Yasa. Whereupon, forth comes yet more lustrously the ever- 
imperturbable and self-complacent Quack, styliDg himself — Sir 
John Hill, Acad. Beg. Scient. Burd. Soc. To which magical 
hieroglyphic my amusing acquaintance. Smart, one of the small 
poets of those times, facetiously alludes in his satiric volume^ 
entitled the Hilliad, wherein he says i 

** While Jargon gave his titles on a block, 
And styled him M.I>. Acad. Budig. Soc.** 

Bardana Hill certainly came in £or more than a few smart raps 
over the knuckles. What does Charles Churchill sing of him in 
the terrrible. Eosciad f-^ 
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'* With sleek appeavanoe, and with i^mbling paoe^ 
And, type of vacant head, with vacant face, 
The Proteus Hill pat in his modest plea, — 
'Let favouF speak for others, worth for me.* 
For who, like him, his yarions powers could oall 
Into BO many shapes, and shine in ^U ? 
Who could so nobly grace the motley list-^ 
Actor, inspeotor, doctor, botanist ? 
Knows any one so well — sure no one knows — 
At once to play, prescribe, compound, compose f " 

But then his own hand was against eTery other man's remorse- 
lessly. And everybody knows how prorerbial wisdom saith dog*< 
matieally— rThose who play at bowls must look out for rubbers. 
Bubbers ! Sir John the Doctor had more than those to look out 
for, as his wonderful serio-comic history relates. It is in rnosb 
significant allusion to this circumstance that the merciless Smart 
puts into the mouth of a wretched Sybil the following very 
ludicrous admonition: 

** The chequered world 's before thee ; go, figreiifrell 1 
Beware of Irishmen, and learn to spell." 

This mysterious and remarkable warning having reference to an 
irascible gentleman of the name of Browne (and of the nature of 
Fat) who, irritated by some of the scandalous pleasantries of Sir 
John, one fine afternoon thrashed him soundly with a cane upon 
one of the lamplit gravel walks of Banelagh. More terrible, how- 
ever, than even the s6omful couplets of Smart, or the muscular 
drubbings of Browne, there descended upon poor luckless Hill, th^ 
stinging, derisive wit of Henry Fielding, a blighting shower of 
sarcasms rained down upon him from the empyrean of his Covent 
Garden Journal. Even this Bardana Hill wantonly drew down 
upon himself — doing so at the very time, moreover, when he was 
"being unmercifully belaboured by the lithe and flickering wand of 
the then famous Harlequin, Woodward. Literary onslaughts of 
a far more damaging description, Sir John doubtless often had to 
endure, yet no assailant ever made more lively attacks upon his 
inatchless impudence than that s^me light-footed, merry-handed 
iHarlequin, Woodward — one of whose paper-pellets directed against 
this Quack of Quacks, still preserves a most agreeable reputation 
as an exquisite specimen of sly and humorous banter. 

"Who can wonder, however, that Bardana Hill, having raised him* 
self thus conspicuously upon a pedestalof insolent pretension, should 
Iiave there become thebutt upon which were concentrated for a time 
all the flyiQ^ shafts of ridiciue^ pointed with the scorn and winged 
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i^ith the wit of the wisest as well as of the most whimsical among 
his many gifted contemporaries ? Surely no one who has ever 
ventured to turn the leaves of his scurrilous "Inspector/* a perio- 
dical paper, published diurnally during two disgraceful years, by 
Sir John HiD, in the columns of the London Daily Advertiser ! 
Simultaneously with the production of which disreputable effu- 
sion of spleen and effrontery, Sir John — wavering between his 
old love, the stage, and his new love, literature — blossomed into 
the miserablest straggling weed of a dramatist ever heard of! 
Writing, besides an opera, called Orpheus, two inane farces ; one 
entitled the Eout, and the other the Critical Minute ; farces so 
execrably bad, that they never actually appear to have v?on for 
themselves the shadowy glory of even being damned. It is in 
lallusion to these abortive efforts of the doctor as a playwright, 
that David G-arrick penned that cruel epigram : — 

'* For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is«- 
His farces are physic, his physic a &rce is.*' 

The epigrammatists of those days in fact had no compassioa 
whatever for Bardana Hill. Apostrophisiog the arch-delinquent, 
quoth one of them, with the fury of Scarron and the yoic«y one 
might fancy, of Boanerges : 

** Thou essence of dock, of valeriaii, and Sage, 
At once the disgrace and the pest of this age ; 
The worst that we wish thee for all thy vile crimes 
Is to take thy own physic and read thy own rhymes." 



Whereupon another has thus unpityingly as well as pithily 
commented : 

** The wish must be in form reyersed 
To suit the doctor's crimes ; 
For if he takes his physic first, 
He'll never read his rhymes.'* 

Yet, for all this, I cannot but remember, and that too with « 
sense of amusement, that Sir John Hill had his revenges ! At 
the period during which he may be said to have attained the 
heyday of his fortunes ; when, upon his rather doubtful escut- 
cheon might at any rate have been emblazoned confidently the 
one radiant device, Flore scat ; when he was rolling in his coach 
from coffee-house to conversazione, from drum to masquerade; 
when he was scribbling impertinencies about everything and 
everybody, day after day, in his mendacious and unblushing 
papery ** The Inspector ; *' when he was selling his quack medi- 
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cines by the ton and by the bogshead — Sir John was perpetrat- 
ing, for the entertainment of his own and subsequent generations^ 
some of the most extravagant and outrageous practical jokes 
that ever wae^gish varlet adventured upon. This, moreover, when 
he was making large as well as lucrative contributions to polite 
and not less to what may be called, with some show of reason, 
unpolite literature ! Realising by his pen fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling in a single twelvemonth, a circumstance regarded, as 
long afterwards as 1814, with bewildered astonishment by Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers: "which sum" saith that worthy in his 
redoubtable Dictionary (to the amusement I can fancy of the Q-reat 
Unknown, if he ever chanced to glance at the passage) " is, we 
believe, at least three times as much as ever was made by any 
one writer in the same period of time ! " 

It is scarcely to be supposed that the flourishing literary 
physician made much by such a venture as his guinea quarto, 
entitled " Thoughts concerning Gtod and Nature " — undertaken 
strangely enough by such a mai^ (constituting, in truth, a re* 
deeming trait in his character) as a labour of love, in answer to 
the renowned treatise of Viscount Bolingbroke. The prodigious 
sums acquired, so much to the admiration of Mr. Chalmers, came, 
I should he disposed to conjecture, from sheer bookmaking, cun- 
ningly applied : from such specimens of that handiwork of the 
bookseller's hack, for example, as Sir John's two volumes of 
fictitious Travels in the East, or, more probably still, from such 
a work as that of which Hill is now universally reputed to have 
been the author, according to an accepted tradition — Mrs. Qlasse's 
Cookery. A. delectable composition, the one last mentioned, to 
which mankind is (among other '^good things") indebted for a 
well-known and often relished little morsel of fun in regard to 
the making of hare-soup — ** Eirst catch your hare." Speaking of 
the popular belief, even then prevalent, that Dr. Hill wrote Mrs* 
Glasse s Cookery book, is it not recorded in the Great Biography^ 
under date 1778, in the age of the Doctor sixty-nine, how John- 
son, with his customary 'snort of indignation, as if somebody 
had contradicted him (which nobody had), said, '^ Well, sir, this 
shows how lunch better the subject of cookery may be treated by 
a philosopher P *' 

Pavourably introduced to the notice of the more eminent 
members of the Boyal Society, first of all in 1746, by his then 
recently published and ingenious ** Treatise upon Gems,'' from 
the Greek of Tbeophrastus, Bardana Hill punished the^e sages 
five years afterwards for the credulity with which they had 
unwittingly admitted him to the privilege of their fiieuusJiipy 
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and certainly, it must be admitted, punislie j tb^m fo? tbis vety 
Qruelljr. His atrabilious insolence, arising at tlve time simply 
out of tlieir not altogether unnatural reluctance to welcome 
the clever charlatan formally amongst themselyes. Sir John 
happening then, among his other miscQllaneoua avocations, to 
be engaged, in conjunction with one Mr. Scott,. F.B.3.y ki com- 
piling the Supplement to Chambera's Dictionary, endeavoured 
by one masteratroke to gratify his own vanity and the wiabes of 
his publishers, by having the magrical initials affix;ed to hia own 
name also upon the title*page, Hardly can it bo regarded as ia 
any way surprising that Martin Folkes, then president of the 
Boyal Society, friend and suocesaor of Isaac Newtoo, ahould have 
failed to obtain in Sill's behalf, three signatures to eoforoe, or 
indorse, his own generous recommendation, However thia may 
be, so the event proved. The application was wholly iaoperative. 
And, thereupon, away to the winda of heaven were scattered pell- 
mell, helter-skelter, by the unhesitating hand of Dr, BCill, alj the 
amenities, all the decencies, all the proprieties^ of society, of 
science, of philosophy, of literature. His sarcasms were squan- 
dered abroad indiscriminately. Even Martin Folkes^ ataunchesfe 
pf kindly supporters, pasaed not unscathed. All the sscientific 
collectors were jeered at, in succession. The Antiquarian Society 
had its members derided as medal-scrapers and antediluvian knife- 
grinders. The conchologists were depicted as Qockle-shell mer- 
chants. The naturalists were described as recording pompom 
histories of sticklebacks and cockchafers. One of the foremost 
of then living entomologists, Henry Baker, was represented under 
the ridiculous aspect of a person displaying the peristaltio motion 
* of the bowels in a louse, by the aid of the microscopQ ! Ou? 
doctorial Fasquin, or Quack Juvenal, ph^ing off these fimtastio 
tricks of his agaiust the learned, variously, under his own^ name, 
under a false name, at times even, and these pretty frequent 
times, it should be said, quite anonymously. Among the 
pseudonyms of Dr. Hill in this way, were the purely imaginaiy 
ones of Dr. Crine and Dr. Uvedaile. 

But, where he acquitted hirnself, beyopd a doubt, the mosf 
effectively, was in his grand attack upon the Soyal Society, by 
which he conceived himself to have been the mQst shamefully 
aggrieved. It was an ajfcfcack that commenced with a humorous 
prose satire of Hill's, entitled Dissertation on Boyavl Societies,^ 
m a letter (to bis f i lend) from a Sclavonian Nobleman. Thi4 ' 
production was rapidly followed up by a ponderoua quarto 
volume, in external appearance and internal arrangement as like 
^ two peas to a volume of the Philosophical Transactions ; th^ 
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name of the seconcl and, in every respect, far wciglitief 
sareasm, beiog simply, A Beview of the Soyal Society, in Eight 
Fart^ : several of the divisions being suggestive, in the midst 
of aiU their facetious absurdities (as in the instance of the 
pro^yosed plan for forming a Hortus Siccus), of considerable, and 
9ome of it really valuable information. The crowning vengeanoa 
of all, however, wreaked by this unconscionable and relentie^a 
Quack upon the Boyal Society, its Members, and its President, 
found vent in one of those roystering pleasantries called practical 
jokes-*-the richest hoax, perhaps, that was ever played off upon a 
solemn council of grave and reverend seigneurs. Better far than 
the daintiest tidbit of a canard ever swallowed by the most in- 
satiable and the least ineTeinloxis ffobemoucke^' Possibly, we might 
say, all things considered, the most audacious known specimen 
of grave-faced impudence on the part of the 'actual trickster, 
and of all-believing simplicity on the part of those who were by 
this cruel waggery so remorselessly victimized. Happily for us, 
Horace Walpole has told the tale, and told it too with in- 
imitable piquancy, in one of the drollest fragments of his motley 
and voluminous correspondence. Yet, the pleasantest version of 
it, perhaps, because the one marked by the most fantastically 
punctilious particularity in regard to the details, is the narra- 
tive of it given by Sir John Hill's historian in the Biographie 
TJniverselle. 

It happened, then, let it be said, in the thick of Bardana 
Hill's squabbles with the Boyal Society, that much was daily 
talked in society and printed in the newspapers, {ibout the mar- 
vellous cures effected by the employment of tar-water, eau de 
goudron. One morning the postal delivery from the provinces 
brought to the Secretary of the Boyal Society a letter addressed 
to him in his official capacity by a certam so-called medical 
practitioner at Portsmouth. The communication related how the 
writer of it had recently had confided . to his care a poor sailor, 
whose leg had been broken by a fall from the mast-head. The 
Secretary was further informed by his correspondent that, having 
brought the broken parts together and properly adjusted them 
\yj means of bandages, the writer had then carefully bathed them 
with tar-water — and such, continued the Portsmouth physician, 
had been the miraculous effect already produced by the appli- 
cation, that within a few days, the sailor had been enabled to 
use his leg as well as he had ever used it before the accident. 
At the very next meeting of the Boyal Society this remark- 
able document was submitted to its consideration. It was 
formally read to the assembly; the reading of it at once giving 
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rise to an animated discussion, whicli, we are informed by contem- 
porary authorities, was yet in active progress when another letter, 
stamped with the Portsmouth postmark, was delivered into the 
hands of the Secretary. A letter, this was, in which the imaginary 
doctor informed the Eoyal Society that he had omitted to mention 
one trifling circumstance in connection with the cure : namely, 
that the sailor's leg was a wooden leg ! - 

BardanaHill, Sir John, Dr. Orine, Dr. Uvedaile, call him what 
you will- — for he, of course, was this same wicked, hypothetical, 
sea-side E^^culapius — was indeed avenged. And the revelation of 
the ridiculous incident by which he had thus contrived to wreak 
his vengeance, was Yerj naturally welcomed by the people of 
those days with explosions of laughter. 
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PopvLAB — ^in the more genial acceptation of tbe word— « 
Douglas Jerrold is not, although his writings have acquired for him 
a rather extended reputation. The reason of this, moreover, is 
sufficiently apparent. His sarcasm has overlaid his philanthropy. 
But then, agam, in simple justice it should be added, his wit has 
redeemed his sarcasm. In the display of his abilities as a satirist, 
we cannot but think, indeed, that Douglas Jerrold inadvertently, 
though still effectually, acted as his own traducer. By a per-r 
petual play of irony throughout his compositions, he almost 
invariably extorted applause, if he did not always succeed in 
winning admiration. The cynical chord in his nature was to 
him what the one string was to Faganini. He made it laugh and 
sing. He told stories with it. He compelled it to talk in dia^ 
logue. He rendered it at pleasure, tragical, or gay, or pathetic, 
or grotesque — ^all like Paganini. People wondered so long at 
the miraculous skill of his performances upon that one chord 
that they forgot his adroitness upon all others ; they forgot the 
genius, the artistic genius, he so often displayed otherwise. 
They forgot that his hand had ever strung, with the subtle and 
delicate touch of a master, the golden lyre of their heart-strings 
—-calling forth, with the seolian breath of passion, the exquisitely 
responsive music of their vibrations. Jerrold, in truth5 more than 
once accomplished that noblest of all successes in authorship. 
Satirist though he pre-eminently was — he could occasionally, in 
his capacity as a dramatist, achieve the triumph attributed to the 
comedian Munden in his more serious moments — he could make, 
he has made, the pulse of a whole house beat like that of one 
man. Bemembering this, and remembering still more, that the 
abilities of Douglas Jerrold have without scarcely an exception, 
even when apparently the most sinister and the most acrimonious, 
been directed with a generous and beneficent intention, we would 
commend him as one speaking to the crowd with a voice not only 
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shrewd and searching, but harmonious withal, and most per- 
Buasiye ; inculcating, with a strange and variable eloquence, truths 
quaint, and solemn, and tender, and fantastic, and beautiful. 
According to his own suggestion, he maj be likened to the hedge- 
hogs of Plutarch, which, after shaking the autumnal vines, roll 
themselves ingeniouslv to and fro among the fallen fruit, collect- 
ing the grapes on their prickles and creeping off like a '* walking 
cluster" to yield their young, even from their own bristling 
ugliness, a saccharine and delicious nourishment. The illustration 
is decidedly more complimentary to his writings than to himself; 
and even supposing we were to accept it as strictly applicable, 
we doubt whether we could ever be induced, like Capstick, to 
christen our favourite — ^Velvet. His style is flavoured so poig- 
nantly with bitterness, that its intermittent sweetness, raoiaeW) 
and mellownesB lare not very easily to be distinguished, and are 
certainly not very generally apprecsated. Bitterness is without 
doubt the pervading quality, but it is a bitterness wbolesome in 
its application-^it n the tonic of our light literature. 

Conspicuous among the influential writers of his age^ Domglas 
SerrM attained that position of eminence by a career of more 
thaa usual industry and perseverance. During a considerable 
time^ at the outset he had t9 struggle hard for every septtftte 
rung on the ladder of Fortune, l^at ladder which he himself 
likened sardonically in a parenthesis to the celestial ladder of 
Jacob in the wilderness : that ladder which aflbrds the chmber 
immediately above you such delightful facilities to trample upon 
your Angers! JTerrold, the future novelist, dramatist, satirist, 
joTinmlist, began his draught of experience with a taste, a brinj) 
relishing taste, of sea life as a midshipman. Had he persevered 
in that first venture, he might possibly never have nsen above 
the level of professional mediocrity. The middy's ^ curse" hap- 
pily dropped from him, thanks to the singularly originid mind 
lurking under the gold-laoed cap of the boy-reefer. Sheerness inu 
the birthplace (in 1805) of Douglas Jeanrold. Hence, possibly, hia 
selection of '* Black-Eyed Susan" as the subject of one of hi> 
earliest dramatic productions^ very shortly after his arrival in tbe 
metropolis as an intellectual adventurer seeking his fortunes in the 
'* &esh fields and pastures (ever) new" of literature. His thea' 
trical tastes must, likewise, in some measure be attributed to the 
recollections of diUdhood, acquired in the establishment of his 
father as a manager. As a dramatist, £ar more than as a novelist, his 
labours were siogularly varied and assiduous. Besides the maiden 
production already mentioned, he brought once more on to the 
stage the comely form and romaatie vidssitudes of **i^^^ 
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Gwynne," eotistmining gods and groundlings to tear with merri* 
ment at the irresistible ridiculousness of Keelej as Orange Moll. 
The most brilliant achievement of this early period in his historj^ 
howeyer, was the domestic drama in two acts, in which be painted 
" The I^ent Day" no less vividly* certainly no less truthfully, to 
nature than David Wilkie; revealing for the first time that 
mastery over the emotions^ the continued advancement of which 
he afterwards so repeatedly demonstrated. Here it was, according 
to a pleasant anecdote fhmiliar to the ana both of arfc and letters, 
that upon the first night of its performance, there met behind 
the scenes of that London playhouse, in the characters respec- 
tively of scene painter ana dramatist — ^both, even then, win* 
ning their way towards celebrity-*--two young adventurers who 
had encountered previously wb«n middies in the Boyal Navy, 
Douglas Jerrold and Clarkson Stanfield% Later on, and when 
matured in skill by practice, the young dramatist brought out his 
comedy o£ ** The »choolfelh>w," and ibtiU later another domestic 
drama (represented long afterwards before her Majesty and the 
Court at Windsor Castle), the charming drama well-known as 
*^ The Housi^eeper/^ Besides a humo(rou8 piece, in three acts^ 
entitled ** Betired &om Business^'* he contributed four successful 
comedies to our dramatic literaturo — ** The Catspaw,** a designa- 
tion of itself sufficiently suggestive to render its satirical purpose 
apparent; "The Prisoner of War," representing society as it 
appeared at the commencement of the present century, during 
the supremacy of Kapoleon ; " The Bubbles of a Day,'* in some 
respects the happiest of idl these productions ; and a work no less 
brilliantly characterised by the wit and vivacity of its dialogue, 
" Time works Wonders." By the two last mentioned, more pro- 
bably than by any other of his compositions, the author's reputation 
may be perpetuated. 

It was by industry elsewhere than behind the scened of a 
theatre, however, that Douglas Jerrold rose to distinction among 
his contempo4*aries» A series of grotesque sketches, originally 
issued in '* Blackwood's Magazine," were subsequently collected 
for separate publicatkm. The essayist merged into the romancer* 
The copyist became the creator. The mere periodical contributor 
developed into the novriist. As an intermediate step in the 
process of this development, the fanciful papers just mentioned 
as originally inserted, of course anonymously in Maga were, after 
a while, acknowledged in their aggregate, as those seven luckless 
champions of misfortune, the " Men of Character." Considerable 
ingenuity was here displayed by the writer, in the construction 
of several among those same eoc^itric narratives, an ingenuity 
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wliicli eTidenced itself no less in the tangling and unrayelling of 
the plots than in the discrimination of the various imaginary per- 
sonages introduced. The longest of all, for example, the history 
of John Applejohn, written, by the way, as an addendum to those 
actually publisbed in the Magazine, comprised a diversity of vicis- 
situdes sufficient almost of themselves to have furnished an addi- 
tional series of episodes for a continuation to '^ G-il Bias." It 
was in his delineation here of that creature of accidents, the 
unfortunate " Man Who Meant Well," that the writer comme- 
morated the extravagant freaks and nocturnal eccentricities then 
setting the town by thd ears, the Master of Misrule in which 
vagaries was the wild young Marquess of Waterford. Few, 
moreover, of those who have ever read the moving record of the 
calamities therein depicted, will be likely to have lost a recollec- 
tion of the contretemps by which the soul and body of Adam 
Buff were agonized, what though he was, in the truest sense of 
the word, a philosopher. But then — ^if a philosopher, a philo- 
sopher " Without a Shirt ;" and Democritus himself, we might 
conjecture, could scarcely have preserved his hilarity under 
similar circumstances, without the aid of his laundress. Matthew 
Clear, the gentleman who " Saw His Way,'* reminds one in- 
stinctively of the " Vert- Vert," of Gresset, in relation to that 
scurrilous old dowager of a parrot who celebrated every matri- 
monial tiff with the ejaculation " Hooked again, by ! " Job 

Pippins, the " Man Who Couldn't Help It," unlike his associate 
Buff, it may be remembered, has just a shirt too many, con- 
sidering its delicate texture and still more delicate consequences. 
Job Pippins' courtship of Agnes Candy, at the moment when hi« 
very identity seems merging, like that of Rip Van Winkle, into 
the identity of " somebody else," imparts an exquisitely ludicrous 
fascination to the story, a fascination that lasts unabated until 
the close of the narrative. Jack Bunnymede, again, the " Man 
of Many Thanks," admirably well impersonates the folly of that 
home-bred enthusiasm which is too frequently engendered br 
loyalty and stupidity in the brains of your more hopelessly dull 
and pig-headed politicians. It conveys, moreover, a very whole- 
some lesson ; one not less wholesome, we would add, of its kind 
than may be found otherwise inculcated by the memoir of Bamaby 
Palms, that sycophant of sycophants, who "Pelt his Way" w 
adroitly as to lose a bag of gold for a rotten egg, the wretch 
who tumbled down stairs in the dark on the very night of his 
marriage. Christopher Snubb, likewise, who is considered bj his 
neighbours as infallibly " Born to be Hanged," introduces us in 
the course of his unmerited sufferings, to those maritime scenes 
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already rendered familiar to the readers of English fiction by the 
pen of Smollett, scenes which Jerrold was enabled to delineate 
afresh with admirable vivacity, deriving his inspiration, as he did, 
from his own personal recollections. As the closing chapter in 
these fantastic annals of calamity, came the curious old story of 
Cresco Quattrino, the " Man who Died Eich," making the reader 
whimsicfdly acquainted thenceforth with that " Stone of Infamy" 
at Padua which, we are told, more readily relieved the " squatter" 
from his creditors than the court of bankruptcy, and which, more- 
over, by reason of its so doing, while it immeasurably surpasses 
the blarney stone in sophistry, reduces the philosopher's stone 
as a sourpe of opulence to the merest pebble by comparison. 
^ Bescued from the anonymous in one quarter by the republica- 
tion of his contributions to *' Blackwood," Douglas Jerrold in 
1 843 began to extend his influence as a public writer, more espe- 
cially as a sarcastic humourist, by his connection with " Punch," 
as one of its principal contributors. Through its exhilarating 
pages he commanded at once a very numerous audience, an 
audience moreover which the raciness of his wit contributed, 
hardly less than the inimitable pictorial fun of Leech, to increase 
with wonderful rapidity. " Punch's Letters to his Son," replete 
with pungent sarcasm and sparkling throughout with facetious- 
ness, revealed in a new light those poignant and trenchant powers 
of his, as an observant and uncompromising satirist, which were 
yet further developed by " Punch's Complete Letter Writer.'.' 
Besides these two sly and laughter-moving serials, he wrote, in 
the same periodical, his charming " Story of a Feather," iu 
which — nodding through the dusty mazes of life in London, 
saturated with tears and shaken by laughter — the plume of an 
ostrich recounts (of course with its quill-end) its autobiography. 
Simple though the story is in its character, it comprises within 
its compass all imaginable phases of society; from Shadrach 
Jacobs the Jew dealer-in-stores, to Mr. Inglewood the clergy- 
man; from Jack Lipscomb the sailor, to Mr. Lintley the 
apothecary ; from Mr. Flamingo the Court-feather merchant, to 
Mr. Julius Curl well the valet of my Lord Huntingtopper — nay, 
from the squalid Jessy to the beautiful Countess Blush rose. 
Among the more eccentric passages of this fiction, the readers 
of it can scarcely by possibility forget the cynical anecdote about 
the pineapples at Flamingo's dessert, or the quaintly told story 
of the scarlet-heeled shoe. Any more than they can very readily 
lose a remembrance of that incomparable sequence of equivoques, 
the principal personage engaged in which is Mrs. G-aptooth, 
almost as dreadful a creation in her way as the Mother Man- 
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drake of Parquhar. Subordinate though several of the otber 
characters are, even these are occasionauj pencilled with touches 
of such inimitable cleyerness, that thej start to view as visibly 
rounded by an outline as the marvellous limnings from the peneil 
of Moritz Eetzch. Such are Mrs. Crumpet the lodginghouse- 
keeper, and Clicklj Abram the highwayman. Such too are 
grotesque little Monsieur Spanneu and honest Luke Knuckle— 
no less than surly old Traply the turnkey of Newgate and those 
excellent simple minded Misses Peachick, who are a sort of Si»ten 
Cheeryble, these last mentioned personages in the story beariDg 
also a faint family resemblance to the Misses Spenlow, the little 
birdUke aunts of the " Child-Wife" of David Copperfield- " Best 
beautiful," however, among all the more really loveable characten 
in this charming narrative is poor dear little Fatty Butler tbe 
Feather Dresser — she whose very name is somehow endeared to 
us by the tender recollections of childhood, associated as that 
name is with a little nursery tale almost equalling in our loviog 
estimation of it the charms of '' The White Chicken," a wee little 
story to wit, hight " Patty Primrose,*' a little story stitched in a 
yellow cover, the very golden crocus for us among the flowers of 
fiction. The purity, the sweetness, the long-sufl'eriug equanimity 
of Patty Butler invest the motley chapters of the narratiye, 
indeed, at times with a most bewitching interest — ^a narratiye, 
moreover, in which the grotesque and the terrible are occasionallj 
blended in a sort of tragic extravaganza, as at that awful bat 
ridiculous death-bed of Cramp th^ Cardmaker. More successful 
than the series of papers here mentioned, more successful perhaps 
than any other of the serial cootributions that have ever appeared 
in " Punch,*' beyond all manner of doubt in some respects tbe 
happiest effort of his peculiar powers as a satirical humorist, 
" Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures," may be said to have set tbe 
seal to our author's reputation. It was, in the popular accepta- 
tion of the term, " a veritable hit," and that, too, a hit of the 
most unmistakably telling character. Nor, for that matter, can 
this be in any. way wondered at — remarking how nearly tbe 
matter therein descanted upon came home, according to Lord 
Bacon's phrase, to ^' men's businesse and bosomes." Came home 
thus directly through those lectures delivered by Mrs. Caudle 
from her nightly platform of the palliasse — those thirty-six 
lectures of which, with all possible respect for the memory 
of that " sainted creature," that '* angel now in heaven," ^^ 
are &in to speak as — those three dozen from the domestic cat, 
administered, not at the triangle but at the four-poster, upoa tbe 
devoted shoulders of poor suffering Job. Within these six-aod- 
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thirty solemn prelections from tbe bed-clothes, how much indeed 
of genuine domestic grievances has there not been recorded,, 
from the first peccadillos of Caudle, when he begins '^ quarrelling 
with the doormat " on returning from a carouse, to his clearly 
demonstrated profligacy in regard to the consumption of whisky 
and tobacco : from his timid intercession in behalf of the servant 
girl to his full-blown flirtation with Miss Frettyman. ** Ther^ 
was a time," exclaims Mrs. Caudle in her third lecture, *^ when 
you were as regular at your fireside as the kettle." One sympa- 
thises almost with her regrets for the lost time of their Arcadian 
honeymoon in Bloomsbury. - It certainly required a genius like 
that of Mrs. Caudle to make as much as she does of incidents 
like the Loan of the Family Umbrella, tbe Smashing of a Piece 
of Crockery, the Appearance of Black Beetles in the Front 
Parlour, or the suggestion of an Autumnal Trip to Margate* 
Her capacity for the expansion of the trivial into the important 
remains altogether unparalleled, excepting, perhap», by Caleb 
Balderstone. She could expatiate, for example, over a New 
Bonnet until it assumed a dignity hardly less distinguished than, 
that belonging to the Helmet of Cassandra ; and she could do; 
this, moreover, with as much fluency of imaginative comment aa 
might have been displayed by the steward of Eavenswood when; 
panegyrising a pint oi sour wine in a broken pitcher until it 
appeared to become invested with the value of a whole bin-full of 
the choicest Burgundy.^ Humorous as the Curtain Lectures are 
for the most part, one of them nevertheless closes with a gush o£ 
tenderness so exquisitely true to nature, as to be irresistible iu 
its abrupt pathos. Allusion being here made to the unexpected, 
discovery that "Brother Tom," after all, is the friend whom 
Caudle has rescued from the spunging-house. Bepeated essays 
were made by Jerrold, upon the completion of these inimitable 
papers, to produce another series in *' Punch," such as mights 
happily attain for themselves a kindred popularity — the attempt 
in each instance, however, proving signally unsuccessful. " Mrs. 
Bib's Baby," for example, lifter giving terrible promise of degene- 
rating into a " crying nuisance," was, by a kindly after-thought,, 
abandoned as precipitately as though it had been a foundling.. 
''Miss Benimble*s Tea and Toast," again, earning by its early 
close as a serial a right rather to the title of " Tea and Turn 
Out." Yet, notwithstanding these occasional failures, Douglas 
Jerrold was certainly never "greater" than when he wrote in 
** Punch." There, as with Johu Leech's Mr. Briggs when down 
dn Scotland during August, his foot was on his native heath and 
liis name Macgregor. 

o 2 
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Apart from " Punch," however, Jerrold often displayed remark- 
able powers both as a humorist and as a satirist — his '' Chronicles 
of Clovemook," revealing under a more genial aspect the sweet- 
ness of his quaint, yet, often, sardonic philosophy. The nettle, 
in the midst of its stinging leaves, yieldmg blossoms laden with 
honey and fragrance. It was in these same Chronicles that the 
world obtained "some accoimt of the Hermit of Belljful"— 
the cordial and convivial record of his jovial saintship embellishing 
with the pen of Douglas Jerrold and the pencil of Kenny 
Meadows the pleasant pages of the once popular " Illuminated 
Magazine." After conducting that periodical for some months, 
our author adventured upon another publication, called after 
himself, and especially notable in its way, we believe, as the first 
of the Shilling Magazines. Besides editing its miscellaneous 
contents, he brought out in its pages, accompanied by the cha- 
racteristic etchings of John Leech, his story of " St. G-iles and 
St. James" — ^in many respects his masterpiece. Previously he 
had been culling the blossoms — he w)is now gathering in the 
ripened fruits at once of his experience in authorcraft and of his 
cultivated imagination. In this t— like the agriculturist in the 
Oeorgics — plucking the roses in the spring and the apples in the 
autumn — 

'* Primus vera rosam, atque antnmno oaipere poma." 

It is more particularly through the pages of this fiction, " St. Giles 
and St. James," that Jerrold may be said to have vindicated 
himself from the charge of haviug pitted class against class, bj 
representing the rich as criminal and the poor as virtuous. 
According to the impression still entertained by many, such is 
the tendency of bis writings that Honest Labour is through them 
taught to regard Decent Apparel as the disguise of Depravity— 
every alternate page shiniDg as with the reflex of the Transfi- 
guration of Indigence. Here it is, in truth, that we regard 
Jerrold as suffering undeservedly from the consequences of a 
popular misapprehension of the benignant bias of his philan- 
thropy. Hardly less cordially than Charles Dickens, he could 
discern beauty under rags, and virtue hidden away in the 
rookeries. But, unhappily for himself, unlike Dickens, Jerrold 
could never warm his imaginary pictures into colour and hfe 
with the 'glow of a genius as spontaneous and genial as God's 
sunshine from Heaven. Master, as Jerrold was, of all the ** quips 
and cranks " of the satirist, he could not resist occasionally in- 
dulging himself in the luxury of girding at some gilded iniquity — 
i&sperging the couch of Dives with poison, while strewing blossoms 
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lit the foot of Lazarus. Hence, indeed, the distorted estimate of 
his philosophy. Of the inaccuracy and injustice of that estimate 
we take *' St. Giles and St. James" to be signally demonstrative^ 
and we would here consequently commend it with all earnestness 
to those who, according to the conjecture of our author himself, 
are fain to cry Aloes! Aloes! even when his pen may be droppiug 
Myrrh and Frankincense. True, even here they may flnd Becky 
represented as gentle and loveable, although no more than a 
humble barmaid at the '^ Lamb and Star," while Crossbone carries 
a black heart as well as a gold-headed malacca in his chariot, as a 
Mayfair physician. But, on the other hand, it must be confessed 
that Saint Giles, and his half-brother little Jingo, do no very 
great credit to the back slums of the metropolis ; while, in behalf 
of Saint James, lapped though he is in velvet luxuries from his 
infancy, and offspring though he happens to be of a Marchioness^ 
the writer enlists from the very outset the reader's cordial sym- 
pathies. Bemembering which contrast, surely it may be argued 
that it looks very unlike maligning the peer and eulogising the 
pauper. The apcusation, indeed, results from nothing more 
than the distortion of a merit into a demerit — Jerrold being 
at all times as ready to censure evil among patricians as he is 
eager to declare himself the foe to whatever is infamous among 
the dregs of the population. Beautiful testimonies of his lovei 
for the labouring classes may be found in Bright Jem and his 
better-half, kind-hearted Mrs. Aniseed. And, rising yet a little 
higher in the social scale, lo ! does there not come forth Ctfpsticb 
the Muffin-maker — great in Seven Dials when he exclaims *' Cry 
muffins and be happy ! " — greater still when retired, like a Chris- 
tianised Diogenes, to The Tub — greatest of all when astounding 
his faithful squire by his benevolent eccentricities as the Member 
for the borough of Liquorish. Capstick — ^by far the happiest 
among the creations of Jerrold — affords, in truth, an admirable 
illustration of his own character in literature. His heart rugged 
as a cocoa-nut, but brimming over with the milk of human 
kindness ! Crabbed in speech, but gentlest of the gentle in the 
sentiments he utters and the truths he inculcates ! Cynical in 
manner, yet every vein throbbing with benevolence ! That most 
precious of all diamonds in the rough — a surly, large-handed 
philanthropist I There is indeed a subtle reference to the real 
softness and apparent roughness of the nature of Capstick in his 
congenial pet — Velvet the Hedgehog. Among the minor cha* 
racters introduced into the story, commend us in their several 
ways to Mrs. Simmer, who carries her charity almost to the verge 
of dotage^ and to Mr. Folder, whose profound homage for position 
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degenerates into absolute sjcopbancy. Perhaps about the drollest 

Sssage in the narrative is that recounting the courtship of Kittj 
uggs and Casar G-um, the African footman, of whom it is so 
delightfully ' remarked " that love turned ebony into irory." 
When, however, the novelist is here speaking of the negro as 
*^ an objectionable blackness, a human blot, an ignominious stain," 
we cannot but think he had unconsciously floating in his remem- 
brance that exquisite sentence in Elia, wherein, (it is in his essay 
in Praise of Chimney Sweepers) Charles Lamb designates the little 
climbing-boys — " dull specks, poor blots, innocent blacknesses." 
Pulpit-orator has seldom preached a nobler homily against mam- 
mon-worship than is conveyed through Tangle's dream about the 
chest of gold, with every coin a cherub, a very swarm of 
bees filling the chamber with a humming sound ! No, not eieii 
the godly Doctor Gilead himself, with his bins of choiee 
Madeira, and his pond-full of carp, and his library consist- 
ing of volumes " bound in truly pastoral vellum," and written 
by departed ecclesiastics — " the Eloquent Dumb, the Great 
Porgotten, the Illustrious Dim, the Folio Furniture I " "What- 
ever chapters in the novel relate to the melodramatic murder in 
Cow Meadow, we should be disposed to regard as altogether 
unendurable but that 'they are introductory to the household of 
Ebenezer Snipeton at the Dovesnest, There, it is, that we first 
become acquainted with his wife — the heroine of the tale- 
Clarissa. Although the termination of the story is almost as 
confuted as the close of " Hamlet," the plot of the narrative, 
regarded as a, whole, displays an indisputable advance upon its 
predecessors. Several of the incidents are described with an irre- 
sistible appreciation of the humorous, such, for example, as that 
of the election, presided over by those implacable rivals. Flay and 
Basp, the barber-politicians. Here, more especially, perhaps, than 
in any other of his productions, Jerrold has administered those 
bitter but wholesome pillules of truth which, although occasionally 
gilded with wit, are more frequently pungent with the acrid flavour 
peculiar to such anodynes of morality. Almost as unpalatable 
they are, 'doubtless, as any bolus recommended by " the faculty," 
the true medicine of the intellect, the ^x*?* IaT/>««ov — ^yet is it 
impossible to deny the beneficial influence of their dissemination, 
whether through the columns of " Punch,*' or through the scarcel/ 
less popular pages of the novelist. If for nothing else, they would 
be entitled to our admiration as diametrically opposed to the 
most pernicious maxims of the time, those of the materiahsta, 
aid the mammon- worshippers — ^the l%tcri bonus odor ex re^ualibet 
-* all thpse principles of speculation which are in iact no piin- 
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ciples at all, — principles which John Law himself might have 
plagiarised from Vespasian. 

Ci addition to the works already enumerated, Douglas Jerrold 
contrihuted at intervals to his own magazines, as well as to other 
periodicals, a variety of miscellaneous papers which sometimes, in 
the serial form, extended to substantial volumes on their eventual 
republication; such volumes, for example, as tbe miscellany called 
'' Cakes and Ale," or that eccentric and half-diabolic phantasy 
known as "The Man made of Money," There were, besides 
these, several minor contributions of his to the current light 
literature, sketches, for example, such as that story of *' The Sick 
Griant and the Doctor Dwarf," recounting the histories of Zim 
and Bakkuk, fugitive pieces that served to illustrate the versa- 
tility of his style, if they tended but indiOTereutly to enhance! 
his reputation. Twice in his career he adventured upon the 
difficult path of journalism, once by conducting a weeklv organ 
called after himself, afterwards by undertaking the editorship of a 
cheap periodical of extensive circulation. It was in the former 
publication, namely, in " Douglas Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper," 
that he issued for a while, in instalments, a collection of quaint 
and cutting sarcasms on the events of the week, hight *' The 
Barber's Chair" — a chair presided over alternately, one might 
fancy, by Hasp, the barber-politician of Liquorish, and by Jasmin, 
the barber-poet of Languedoc. 

A little volume appeared some few years back, we remember, 
dedicated emphatically to Douglas Jerrold, as " to the greatest wit 
of his age." And the dedication, ultra-eulogistic though it might 
appear, was, after all, hardly anything of an extravagance. 
AVithout regarding 4iim in this particular as altogether beyond 
the pick of the great wits who were his contemporaries — ^beyond, 
let us say, Sydney Smith and Samuel Bogers — we would never- 
theless undertake to illustrate, and that too very copiously from 
his writings, his claim to the title not only of a wit, but of a wit 
of the very highest distinction. Por exquisite grace and aptitude 
of expression — for that curioeafelicitas verborum which is as dis- 
cernible in true wit as in true poetry — he possessed, indeed, a 
really astonishiug aptitude: as, for example, where he calls a 
garden " a beautiful book writ by Q-od," wherein " every flower 
and every leaf's a letter." To this peculiar genius, moreover, 
everything seemed to be suggestive of thoughts capable of being 
** bodied forth" in brilliant sayings. Barrenness and Fruitfulness 
wer^ alike to him. He could oddly ejaculate, while musiug over 
the wilderness, " how few the white days in which the poor ostrich 
can in Arabia Fetrsa have the luxury of a tenpenny nzui 1 " And, 
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in a wholly different' mood, when brooding over the rictincss of 
the Australian soil, vividly indicate the excess of its fertility by 
averring that " you have only to tickle it with a hoe and it laughs 
into harvests." Nothing, again, could surely be happier than his 
inimitable definition of Dogmatism as ''Puppyism arrived at a 
state of maturity!" Democritus is not always, boweyer, his 
favourite philosopher : he could weep when he listed' (and when 
the occasion bade) with Heraclitus. At such moments his ideas 
are often surpassed in their loveliness by their solemnity. How 
grand and beautiful, for 'example, is that ejaculation in the work 
we have called his masterpiece, where musing over a skull, as 
Hamlet mused over the skull of Torick, he writes (ch. xvii.), 
" the cheekbones look still puckered with a smile, as though con- 
tracted, when it flung aside the mask of life, and caught a glimpse 
of the on-coming glory !*' It was of the man who could think thus 
nobly, and not of the satirist with the pen of iron and the ink of 
vitriol, that Henry Maybe w must have thought when imprinting 
on the flyleaf of his " London Labour and the London Poor** 
these words of affectionate friendship — **This book is dedicated to 
Bouglas Jerrold, whom, knowing most intimately, the author has 
learnt to love and honour most profoundly." Nevertheless, a con- 
siderable number of his contemporaries failed altogether to appre- 
ciate those more amiable and less obtrusive characteristics of his 
style, his geniality and his sensibility — ^not detecting the subtle 
sweetness through the dominant acidity of that good old Snghsh 
Hippocras. These, if they chanced to pass him unknowingly in the 
crowded streets of London — streets trodden from age to age by the 
genius of England — would have failed as entirely to perceive 
the energy lurking in that feeble rather than athletic frame ; to 
discover the grotesque and Puck-like spirit looking through those 
keen light eyes; to discern, in fine, the inexhaustible vivacity 
hidden under that apparently serene and, at moments, almost 
sedate demeanour. Even yet, Douglas Jerrold is, we cannot but 
think, only half appreciated. If but dimly and doubtingly scanned 
by others, he himself throughout life regarded with a more obser- 
vant glance and a more penetrant perceptivity the motley crowd 
of his fellow-authors. His capacities in this way stood him 
in greater stead than the wana placed at the disposal of Don 
Cleophas Peran de Zambulo. More effectually than the crutch 
of Asmodeus, his pen could strip off the roof-tops of the city, 
and, far more than that, could probe the wounds and lay bare tiie 
hearts of the citizens. 
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That accomplished gentleman and elegant poet, Mr. Edmund 
Waller, of Beaconsfield — Member of Parliament for the borough 
of Aginondesham, courtier, wit and orator, man of wealth and 
man of fashion — ioved and saug, upwards of two centuries ago, 
the charms of Sacharissa. 

And hereupon the majority may probably inquire, "Who was 
she ? Who was she, this beautiful and charming Sacharissa P She 
whose name has thus, by the honeyed words of her lover, been 
sweetened for ever in the world's remembrance-^literally pre- 
served in the sugary compliments of verse — candied with poetry 
like a very sweetmeat in the banquet of our national literature. 
Por, at once, be it remarked, in regard to this fantastic and 
delicious name of Sacharissa, that Dr. Johnsoii has observed in 
reference to it^ speaking of it with characteristic reprehension, 
and in no less characteristic phraseology, '* The name is derived 
&om the Latin appellation of sugar, and implies, if it means 
anything, a spiritless mildness and dull goodnature.*' Whereas 
IVir. Elijah Benton has described it far more ingeniously and 
judiciously, as a name recalling to mind (to his antiquarian 
mind, that is to say!) ''what is related of the Turks" (he 
ioes not inform us where!) "who, in their gallantries," 
juoth he quaiutly, " think Sucar Birpara, i.e., bit of sugar, to be 
bhe most polite and endearing compliment they can use to the 
adies." Delightful Mr. Fenton — it is'the very key to the enigma 
— the solution (of course, figuratively) of the delicate love-puzzle 
)f this melting saccharine " appellation " of Sacharissa. Bit of 
lug&r — Sucar Birpara— -let us nibble at it. It gives one the 
vhole flavour of the poetic flattery conveyed in those rhythmic 
vords of him whom Mr. Addison has appropriately designated 
he " Courtly Waller"— words rained down by him at the teet of 
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Lis mistress, not, as in the instance of the Arabian princess of 
the fairy tale, like a shower of pearls and precious stones, but 
rather, in this instance, like a sprinkling of comfits and 8llgs^ 
plnms. 

Almost all that the world-at-large really appears to know 
about Sacharissa might, we conjecture, be summed up thus suc- 
cinctly : that she was, when her lover sang of her, very young, 
very charming, and very beautiful. Scarcely anything besides; 
and that assuredlv, as far as it goes, might safely enough haye 
been taken for granted without requiring one syllable in the way 
of ver fication. Not but what these Loves of the Poets -have 
cccasionally been very startling personages indeed, by reason 
sometimes even of the absolute incongruity of their appearance. 
Appalling justifications of the bandage significantly bound over 
the eyes of Eros in the antique mythology ! Abominable pen- 
dants, in their way, to the classic legend of Beauty wedded to 
the god of the splintered thigh and the splay-foot ! Sowever it 
may have been thus, with rare exceptions these Loves of the 
Poets have, nevertheless — almost invariably — appeared, upon 
investigation, to be what we have but just now very briefly 
described Sacharissa. Yet, invariably, they have been better 
than merely visibly beautiful : they have been beautiful, all of 
them, ideally ; some of them mentally ; a few of them, in a very 
high degree, spiritually. Types of excellence, existing now 
and then exclusively, it is true, in the singer's imagination; 
but, at any rate, existing there, and consequently, as such, 
admitting, if merely as the creations of . genius, of these 
elevated poetic celebrations. "A Thing of Beauty" each has 
proved to be in some particular, several of them in very many 
particulars. 

So, indeed, no less than with her lovely compeers, has it 
turned out to be in the instance of Sacharissa. Her graces, 
thanks to Waller, have become perennial. Her charms — ^reflected 
in his pellucid verse as in a mirror — have been effectually and 
resplendently perpetuated. She has surpassed Diana of Poictien 
without an effort : retaining her beauty unimpaired, the sparkle 
of her glance, and the bloom of her complexion : not only tfairough 
the wrinkling and withering ordeal of old age, but — after death— 
beyond the grave — when her dust itself has long since mouldered 
away and perished out into absolute nothingness. 

At the period when Edmimd Wall^ first ventured to raiae 
his voice in the impassioned language of a suitor aspiring to the 
hand of Sacharissa, he was still very young, althoug;h a. widower. 
Moreover, in his mere worldly fortunes he was affiuent ; having 
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'rather considerably enhanced hj the addition to it of his first 
wife's property his own ample and eren splendid patrimony. 
Beyond this, he was yain enough to imagine himself to be little 
less than irresistible, and gifted enough to account, in some 
measure, for this* not absolutely unparalleled hallucination. 
It was scarcely seven years from the date of the premature 
demise of Edmund Spenser, when, upon the third of March, 
sixteen hundred and five, Edmund Waller first drew breath at 
Coleshiil, in Hertfordshire. His father, Eobert Waller, of 
Agmondesham, in the county of Buckingham, dying during the 
future poet's infancy, bequeathed to him somewhere about three 
thousand pounds a year, an amount equivalent, it h^ been 
calculated, to an annual income, now-a-days, of ten thousand 
pounds sterling. Obviously all of which, beyond what was 
absolutely requisite for the expenses of his education, must, 
throughout the period of his pupilage, have been in due course 
accumulating. Increased thus by compound interest during the 
lapse of a score of years. Waller's pecuniary resources were 
soon appreciably extended still more, as already hinted, by 
bis early marriage with Miss Banks, a rich city heiress. In 
the suit for whose heart (and purse) it should be recorded 
that he signally triumphed over one Mr. Crofts — ^a rival so far 
formidable, that he was reputed to be backed by very powerful 
court influence. 

Glorified by these doubled riches — ^vivacious, vain, and con- 
vivial — with an oratorical repute rising rapidly within, and a 
literary repute rising no less rapidly without, the walls of parlia- 
ment, Waller (bereaved of his fine city madam thus prematurely) 
ventured, at twenty-five, to fix his audacious gaze upon the 
haughty and patrician Sacharissa. Ambitious and affluent him- 
self, he probably recognised no disparity whatever between their 
relative positions: the status respectively — here, of an earl's 
daughter ; there, of a commoner, well born, well bred, rich, comely, 
aspiring, and, in many ways, rarely accomplished. Such was the 
vain-glory of the man who spoke in the House of Commons with 
the self-possession of a practised debater at the age of eighteen ; 
and who, while yet a stripling, took within his grasp the poetic 
lyre then in vogue, striking its chords boldly from the first 
'vrith the skill of a practised, an almost perfected, musician. It 
can scarcely be matter for wonder, therefore, when we find 
that, successful thus in various ways at the very outlet, his 
confidence in his own capacities should speedily have become, 
in a manner, supreme and oonsummate. Educated successively 
at Eton and at King's College, Cambridge, he took his 
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!)lace, at the early period already intimated, among tbe national 
egifilators at Westminster, as M.P. for his father's birth-place, 
the little Buckinghamshire borough of Agmondesham. At six- 
teen (observe ! two years earlier), he had already found his waj 
to Whitehall, among the gadflies of the court 'of King James the 
First — overhearing, there, upon one occasion, at the royal dinne^ 
table, a contest of wits, since then recorded upon the pages of 
history as in many respects curiously, even portentously, charac- 
teristic. The air of the court infected nim: it influeDced 
successively his muse^ hia heart, and his ambition. His first 
poetic effort was in loyal celebration of the escape of the Prince 
(afterwards King Charles the Eirst) at St. Andero« His second 
was in commemoration of his Majesty's wonderful equanimity on 
receiving intelligence, on the twenty-third of August, sixteea 
hundred and twenty-eight, of the assassination of the rojal 
favourite, the handsome and profligate Duke of Buckingham. It 
is amusing to note in the former piece, that earliest of Waller's 
literary performances, how fragrantly the soil of the fancied 
Parnassus breathes, so to speak, of the freshly-dinted turf of 
the playground ! Witness this, the schoolboy metaphor, com- 
paring the gilded barge in which the Prince of Wales was 
nearly foundering among the Spanish waters, off Saint Andero, 
to the perilous tossing to and fro of the leather-covered 
and elastic bladder in the game of football. Witness this, 
moreover, hardly less, the whole of the egregiously academic 
illustrations — referring now to the painter Timanthes, now to 
the floral death of Cyparissus, and so forth, throughout the 
scholastic souvenirs of some well-thumbed page of Ovid or 
Thucydides — scattered abundantly among the scanty verses re- 
lating to the bloody deed of Lieutenant Eelton, by whose red 
right hand George Yilliers was basely done to death at Ports- 
mouth. But if the style spoke of tbe schools, the themes thus 
celebrated spoke also in their turn of the court no less distinctlj* 
Waller had become a Courtier and a Poet not only prematurdj, 
but simultaneously. And precisely as tbe nrere contagion of the 
golden ringing of the broad pieces in his ample purse caused him 
apparently to grasp, in the first instance, at the money-bags of 
the City Heiress avaricioudly, so, likewise, in the second and 
more notable venture of his affections, the impulse seemed to be 
imparted from without to this creature, half of hot impetuositj, 
half of cool deliberation. It should be remembered of him, thst 
he was born with a ponderous gold spoon in his mouth, rather 
than with the mere matter- of-i'act silver one, Ughtly attenuated, 
and piumi; fiddle-patterned. His fortune was ready made, and 
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waiting for him. So might it be said of his style, whether in 
regard to rhetoric, or in regard to versification. "What was 
acquired by Denham,'* said the Qreat Doctor, " was inherited by 
Waller."* It appeared as though to have, he had but to asK. 
Wherefore, as he had previously wooed and won Miss Banks, and, 
that too against considerable odds, so now again he dared to woo, 
and boped to win, the lofty and far more desirable Sacharissa. 
Likely enough, he plumed himself still more upon his lineage 
than upon either his parts or his possessions ; for with this 
poet, at least, it was no russet bird of song warbling under the 
eaves of a garret. It was here, rather that scarcely con- 
ceivable phenomenon, the vanity and splendour of the peacock, 
^enhanced by the glorious voice and thrilling cadence of the 
nightingale. 

Through the maternal line, he claimed kindred with the Great 
English People, as represented in the Anglo-Saxon yepmanry ; 
and this, moreover, by the strongest thews and sinews of relation- 
ship: his mother being sister to John Hampden, the Hero of 
Patriotism, martyred in the green meadow near Chalgrove, and 
cousin consequently of his Highness the Lord Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, the uncrowned king of the Commonwealth. Through 
the paternal line, on the contrary, our love-sick aspirant to the 
blending by marriage of his own " divine ichor" with the " blue 
blood" of the Percies and the Sydney s, traced back his ancestry 
by direct ascent up to the Q-olden Age of Chivalry — in simple 
truth, to that valiant Sheriff of Kent, Eichard Waller of Spend- 
hurst, who, in fourteen hundred and fifteen, with his own hand, 
took the Duke of Orleans prisoner upon the memorable twenty- 
fifth of October, when King Henry gave the battle-signal, 
** Banners Advance," upon the famous field of Agincourt. 
Wherefore, probably, the knightly sheriff's descendant deemed it 
in no way incongruous that he also, in due course, should in the 
lists of love dream of capturing an earl's daughter, even though 
that earl's daughter wore a mail of proof as impenetrable to the 
shafts of his passion as the pride of Sacharissa. A suspicion of 
that repellent pride. Waller seems, in spite of his own matchless 
self-reliance, to have entertained actually at the very outset ; so 
that we absolutely find him muttering to himself '* sour grapes " 
with a qualm like that of an agonising presentiment, in the 
earliest utterance of his newly awakened admiration. It is whe're 
he hints (in the Yerses upon the Picture of his Beloved) at the 

* It had been pTemnslj remarked by Matthew Prior, that ''Denham and 
Waller ituproved our versificatiooi and Dryden perfected it." 
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fate of the emotions inspired bj her graces* ''As doubtful/* 
he sighs — 

" As wbeD, beyond opr greedy reftch, we see 
Inyiting fruit on too sablime a tree." 

Never does he sing to her as he sang to Ghloris a&er- 
wards: — 

'* So the fair tree which still preserreB 
Her fruit and state when no wind blows, 
In storms from that uprightness swenres^ 
And the glad earth about her strows 
With treasure from her yielding boughs.** 

Unconsciously, indeed, he confirms Sacharissa in her scorn by 
a premature revelation of his hopelessness. Cupid, with him, 
shoots his darts like a Parthian in flight. Besides, the manner 
in which bis ardour found expression, bore about it the appear- 
ance at least of affectation. Writing, as he did, at long inter- 
yals — this naturally enough becoming a habit with one altogether 
without the necessity of toiling at the pen for his subsistence- 
Waller invariably wrote and re-wrote with the most exquisite 
care and the most painful deliberation. Has he not himself 
acknowledged naively, in his comment upon the Earl of Bos- 
common's version of Horace ? — 

** Poets lose half the praise they should have got 
Gould it be known what they discreetly blot.** 

Unlike Faganini, who was never once heard by his familiar 
friends to tune an instrument. Waller was always applying fresh 
rosin to his bow, and slackening the strings or screwing them 
a little tighter. According to the assurance given by the Puke 
of Buckingham to the Annotator of our author's Quarto Sditioii, 
he was known to have consumed the greater part of an entire 
summer in composing and correcting just ten lines to be inscribed 
in a rare copy of Tasso, belonging to her Eoyal Highness the 
Duchess of xork. Yet the cherrystone was not worth much, 
after all, even when rubbed into a gloss and carved thus elabo- 
rately. It may be, doubtless, in explanation of the fastidious 
caution lavished upon these verses, for the fly-leaf of the Jeru- 
salem Delivered, that he designed them, possibly as a tribute of 
reverent gratitude to the memory of Torquato, to whose melo- 
dious epiC; done into English by Mr. FairfaZ| he avowed, in the 
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hearing of Mr. Drjden, that he owed whatever smoothneBB migtit 
be discernible in his own flowing and harmonious yersification. 
In testimony, however, of the poetic faith that was in him, this 
significant couplet may not inaptly be cited from one of hia 
Prologues : — 

** Oar lines reformed, and not composed in haste, 
Polished like marble^ would like nxarble hist/* 

Hardened and polished lines, like these same, marble numbers 
of Waller, however, were scarcely the fittest medium for a pas- 
sion imperatively demanding at all times more penetrable stuff" 
for its manifestation. Sacharissa, we may presume, wanted a 
heart, and she was offered a gem selected with the refined taste„ 
and cut with the inimitable adroitness, of the most exquisitely 
tasteful and cunningly adroit of lapidaries. 

Sacharissa, the haughty and the dcbonnaire, was the first-born 
of eight fair daughters — offspring of the marriage of Robert Syd- 
ney, Earl of Leicester, with the Lady Dorothea Percy, sister of 
the celebrated Countess of Carlisle. .Sacharissa, chief flower of 
all this blooming stock, 
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Queen rose in this rosebud garden of girls,*' 



was known and admired, during her radiant maidenhood, as the 
Lady Dorothea Sydney. Subsequently, however, her name waa 
rendered otherwise familiar: first of all, during nearly half a 
century, by her husband's title, to her contemporaries; after- 
wards, by the sweetest appellation lover ever bestowed on* his 
beloved, to all after generations. During her lifetime, Countess 
of Sutherland! Perpetually, to all generations, Sacharissa! 
Delectable, eld, bright-eyed Elia, would infallibly have called her 
[coining a superlative for the nonce) Eortunatest of Ladies ! this 
— at any rate in one important particular — happy-go-lucky 
Dorothea, Countess of Sutherland. And why? Simply, be it 
confessed, because there is not anywhere discoverable the faintest 
restige of a clue to the date of her birth, leaving that mystery 
IS a problem to be solved with the quadrature of the circle, or 
he accurate definition of the longitude. Nowhere has the 
'ecord of that date proved discernible, or even within the reach 
»f probable conjecture, scrutinising the annals of the Lady 
Dorothea's life from its commencement to its termination. It 
ppears neither down in the Wealds of Kent, upon the regis- 
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ter at PenBlitirst, nor yet again upon the sepulchral monument 
raised over her dead lord and herself at Brinton, in Northamp- 
tonshire. As well attempt, now, to denote the age of Sacharissa, 
fts to be quite certain (within a century or two) about that of 
Cagliostro, or to be perfectly satisfied, again, in regard to tbe 
real name or the real country of Psalm an azar. Her years baffle 
us not a jot less bewilderingly than the identity of that comelj 
White Eose of England, Perkin Warbeck, or of that ever grimly 
and ghostly personage, the Man-in-the-iron-mask ! At any rate, 
if it be impossible even to guess when she was bom, we know 
accurately enough when she was married, when she was widowed, 
and when she died ! Married — not, oh, doleful Muse of Bea- 
consfield ! to Edmund "Waller, poet, legislator, and what not— 
but, upon the eleventh of July, sixteen hundred and thirty-nke, 
to Henry, Lord Spencer, subsequently created, by Charles the 
Eirst, Earl of Sunderland ! Widowed but four years after her 
gay bridal mom, when her husband, in the bloom of his man- 
hood (being then but twenty-three), was slain by a cannon-ball 
%hile fighting in arms for his king, like a gallant cavalier as he 
was, on the notable twentieth of September, sixteen hundred aDd 
forty-three, in the bloody' strife at Newbury. Surviving her 
young lord full forty years, — until the eve of her sepulture, on 
the twenty-fifth of IFebruary, sixteen, hundred and eighty-three, 
In the stately vault of the JEarls of Sunderland. B7 iSacharis>a, 
the young cavalier noble, notwithstanding his premature demise, 
left three children : one of them a son, heir to his title and pos- 
sessions. And BO the story of her proud life is told in few 
words : leaving her for forty years in weeds, and for ever after- 
wards in flowers — flowers blooming with an eternal fragrance, 
the flowers of love and poetry woven deftly by the hand of 
Waller into a coronal for Sacharissa. 

The incense of his encomiums he flung to her with a laTish 
hand (how affluently !) from the swinging thurible of his verse, 
Bemembering her relationship with that Bayard of Britain, Sir 
Philip Sidney, author of the Arcadia, he exclaimed, while gazing 
Upon the portrait of his mistress, rapt in admiration : — 

** This glorious piece transcends wliat he conld think, 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink 1 " 

Describing her under the leafy covert, surrounding her 
ancestral home at Penshurst, he makes the very branches 
lacquey her as she saunters, or cluster above her head in loving 
obeisance : — 
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*' If Bbe sit down, witli tops all towards her boVd, 
They 'round about her into harbours crowd ; 
Or if she walk, in even ranks they stand, 
Like some well-marshalled and obsequious band." 

Hearing that some one has infamously accused her of rouge- 
ing : Yes, Heaven 1 — ^he cries out in scornful ire — 

** Paints her, 'tis true, with the same hand which spreads 
Like glorious colours thro' the flowery meads, 
When lavish Nature, with her best attire, 
Clothes the gay Spring, the season of desire. 
Paints her, 'tiiB true, and does her cheek adorn 
With the same art with which she paints the mom ; 
With the same art wherewith she gildeth so 
Those painted clouds which form Thaumantia*s bow." 

If he beholds her in his dreams, he thus apostrophises the 
lovely vision bearing her semblance : — 

** In heayen itself thou sure were't drest 
With that angel-like disguise : 
Thus deluded am I blest, 
And see my joy with closdd eyes.'* 

Deprecating her evident wrath at his audacity all the while 
he is singing, by reminding her that his passion is, after all, 
merely — 

" His humble lore whose hope shall ne'er rise higher 
Than for a pardon that he dares admire." 

Chloris, he commends ; Zelinda, eulogises ; Amoret, loves ; but 
— ^he confesses even while proffering his tenderness to the gentle 
nymph last mentioned — he adores Sacharissa. He suspects it to 
be for him an idle and profitless infatuation. Yet he feels, too, 
at the same moment, that it is of all his noblest inspiration. 
Conscious of this, he draws an exquisite comparison between his 
own tantalising pursuit of her, and that of i)aphne by Apollo : 
proudly predicting his own Fame (by way of consolation) through 
an imagery as beautiful, as it has proved in his and many another 
kindred instance, marvellously prophetic : — 

'* Yet what he sang in his immortal strain, 
Tho' unsuccessful, was not sung in yain : 
All but the nymph that should redress his wrong, 
Attend his passion, and approre his song. 
Like Phoebus thus, acquiring unsought praise. 
He eatched alt love^ cmdfiUcd hi* artM wUk hayt,** 
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It is tlie epltofae bf the^tory rf W^ler's idfaJised passion for 
Sacharissa. A tftild^rttefl8,»iti'the^«n»tpieal effusioti of which, we 
find him occasionally, we ha'd Almost dafd'^epeatedjy, anticipating 
some of the loveliest fancies of various after-poets of yet larger 
reputation. Who shall saj but that Waller first suggested to 
Pope the elfin .phanta&y of his'ltape of the Lock, - through the 
following couplet. It occurs in his epistle to'Mrs. Broughton, 
the Abigail to Sacharissa : — 

' ' A thousand Qopidfl in t^Mie csrls^do sit 
(Those ei&riouB nela I ihy «l«Bder-4»ger&^DU).** 

Was not Gray's ineitfbratfteitjaatrihi'intlie elegy— 

^<'Some Village H&ifipdieii; that "whh A&tM&tsa bvenftt 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
^Some finite ingloridas'Mittdn %b6r^ tnay Vtet, 
Some GromweTlgotltleBS'Of 'hi8-«oiiBftt7'» bkied," 

anticipated by those ^^ Maes of Waller,^ denoting the need Qmm 
has of Opportunity ? — 

** Qr^i Julins, on Ihe'iiioantaiAs hnd, 
A flock,, perhaps, or herd had led. 
' H^ thai the iv'orld snbdMd, 'hid Ufin 
'But die IwBtt iprresiler on th«} green.** 

And is not the principal charm of Byron's famous commemon- 
tion of Kirke<Wlnte,kL>£ngli6hiBai*ds aild'Sootoh'iEleyiewers, bu£ 
a literal transcript l&Om Waillei^s' ejao«iia)tian^'%o his lady-lore, 
singing a song of his composing P — 

' ^ mat' «agle*s fate and inlae are^ oae, 
« Whieh, on the shaft that made hun* die^ 

Espy*d a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.*' 

Thus eloquently did Walleif breiathe through his oaten reed the 
tones of love and flattery. Vainly) however, as we have seen, when 
those notes were syllabled to Sacharissa. Immediately upon her 
rather conclusive rejection of his addresses, it has been conje^ 
tured that, for the purpose of dissipating his anguish,' he accooa- 
panied the Earl of Warwick in an eicpedition to the Bermudas. 
He consoled himself in effect Tather differently, however, under 
the poignancy of his ' disappoitttmeht. ' Aiid ' Saehasissa knew it '• 
He fled for comfort to the arms of a; stfe^dnd wife, a sort of fetude 
Wilfrid (a personage who, it mny ' be remembered, was aptlj 
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^escribed . hj JUo^ ^^effj^efffi^^ "^ j^^^y^le.^4]l?]bitT^?.9iJed^ ta,pi|g»") Tift 
lady, m ti^utli, of ftucii a^apl/f t^ u^a^gOfj^c^ce, ijo^ 
remaiDis^p i^^a^A i^qt question,. wl^fjiher (1,91; maidea-xiiame w^e 
really Br^^ae or j^r^ aux. ^ecril?le i^ tjie, commient, i^tt^ej^ed by il)r. 
Johaapp.upozi4 tus incident in "^jiValler's l^s^y, (Where he^jobaein^QSy 
in onjB of thoaa,s<9iipro|ifs s^taijicea ao.priQvokingly equipo:^0d,r." ^e 
doubtleeja^pi^s^d one wta^m.^e^woi^.h^ye ^jK/^en.au'aiajto.nwry, 
an|d perl^iws . isLarrieci . pne n^o^ l^e ;Wpji^. h^ve h^]x aajl^uji^^ to 
pi^aise." A^^h ■ recollect, ^gm. oo^e ^Who, fu^ving^hunse^, e8po)i;i9ed 
(wi|;^..aill h^ YulgaiitJy) J^pt^iqw Eii^abejih JjPorJ^r in a ypry 
rapti^jre «f a4^iftion, oayi^cc^ted *^^er - fa>m . the ridicule pf..«ll> 
Baying ojily^jjora Mac^iili^yin tihe JElnQ^clpQipdia )]3iitahnicar-r:ap 
cous^cra1i.ng ^ler ^liiy.the.teifler qiii^ction ha^qTfing eyen 'the 
al)8,urd d^i!?[^tfye of Tet^y ,m.t;^^ wpX^ „down .^ 

bis old age by the .gr^^t seciflar eccl^ajastic.T^ijl^at ]aj-V^op in 
the scra^'iSi wig,and (^e.|:,ustyr.^awn, cpaty^jnsfcead of in the^ al^eyes 
of. lawn a^d %\fie apron of,frune])La. , So ri4iculou8 was l^aller's 
second wjue i^the eyj^s ot Jphx;\son,.eyen.wii^ .^etty, l^s c^wn 
red'iaced.Blq^sabel^a, yJYidly ^i^ryiving inlu8,.^iae<nbi;^nce I 

Yety, while ^filer's, fi^t lyifa broHght him » but two, bis ,seconid 
probably astonished lum.with^no.less i^n tlji^teen' ciuld^'on'T- 
hve .8OQ8 and ^ht daughters. iF^rst Coii^ul .Bqofif^airte .would 
certainly baye ci^ed herno mediocrity ! 

Politically, Edmund Ify^lerwi^ a,Iriminer,,o£j^he mostshi^p^e- 
lesa efiroi;ij;ery, prqiSering hisallegi^npe to whaieyer, power chanced 
to be in,t^e ^cendant-rxa .ppurtier with the . most< flexile k^ees 
and the J^opt si^pile^ ye|:;tebi^9. ^B^s ^xi^,tenpe, it shpu^d.^e borne 
in remeinbranper-he^j^iigin^ tiiQ w\y sippug of 8i:i^teen hundred 
and £ye.aiid ead;ing i^ ilie la^e ,fyutvunn of sixteen, hundred and 
eightyrseYf^n-T^e^itendQdj oy^r. ^n u^iteryal, embracing within jt, as 
by a port of ..{p9^Qpoly,jthe prjippipal part 9f the seyeiijbeenth 
century, buij^qg the ..lapse ..of .ni^ady eightyf three years he 
enjoyed Jj^e privilege .^pl 'a ; ppr^qnal intercourse . wiljh fiye re- 
marki^ble. soyereigqjB, rWi^h, fqur ,9f ,wl)om, \xe is eyen ^ecprded to 
baye interchanged familiar pompliwe^ts. ^s , intimacy with 
the grefttest ot themaU—his l^in^tQan, Cron^wpU—rhe, . himself, 
immecLia.tely upon thq death of tbe JLprd Protector,. pi^owned, with 
that glprious papegyric, .which is .^niyeri^filly .recognised as in- 
comparably .Tyajler/s poietic . m^tprpiece. x et, with sc^cely a 
momentary pause between, .we find him, directly afterwards,, 
chanting . exultantly . oyer the eye^t , of , the Restoration ; and 
pWhen xalUed, .good-huiiqqprj^dly, Vythe i^erry-Monarph, upon 
^the inifepority of the IJoy^list yer^fs wjien , the , latter , capao 

lo be /ppnt^asted ,w;ith th^ir Bqpub.lican, prj^dec^ssors, with the 

' ' ' \. ► ■ • . ■ • - ■ ^ 2 
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courtliest grace proffering in extenuation that memorable rejoinder 
— " Poets, Sire, succeed better in Fiction than in Truth. His 
wit, indeed, has few better attestations of its brilliancy tbaa 
those furnished by other equally well-known and well-authen- 
ticated palace anecdotes. While, as delightfully illustrative 
of his humorous extravagancies, it will be sufiScient to parti- 
cularise the reason extracted from him in palliation of his 
monstrous eulogium upon the Duchess of Newcastle's elegiac 
lineei on the Death of a Stag (verses which he had protested he 
would have given up all his own compositions to have penned). 
"Nothing," said he, when charged with the flattery, "was too 
much to be given that a lady might be saved from the disgrace of 
such a vile performance." But-— ah, the vengeance upon Sachi- 
rissa ! A vengeance drawn down upon herself in tbe old age of 
both — of the quondam lover and the whilome beauty. When 
would Mr. "Waller again write verses upon her P asks Sacharissi 
Pancy the bow of the old beau among his rustling lace and bis 
flowing knots — among his wrinkles and his lovelocks, as be 
replies with tbe frostiest smile upon his withered lips — " When 
you are as young, Madam, and as handsome as you were then!" 
It is like a sprinkle of vitriol over a rosebush. 

The slighted poet was, indeed, avenged. If, however, the La(ij 
Dorothea possessed within herself the slightest sense of a preten- 
sion to anything like decent consistency of character, it coui 
scarcely have been aught else to her but matter for earnest self* 
gratulation that she had once, in her sagacious youths rejected i 
man whose whole life, after that rejection, might be accuratelr 
described as one long series of startling antitheses and disgraceful 
contradictions. His political tergiversation was, to the very lift 
degree, flagrant and unblushing. Upon no palliative or exphmt- 
tory hypothesis that could possibly be dreamed of, can bis 
principles be reconciled, or his actions harmonised. As a Parhfr 
inentary representative he could so energetically conduct tbe 
prosecution of Sir Francis Crawley, one of the twelve judges vbo 
had declared the legality of levying ship-money, that, of the 
tamous speech in which he advocated the interests of tbe natioa 
and the cause of the legislature — an outburst of rhetorical logi' 
and eloquent vituperation, in the midst of which he striking^ 
compares the beggary of the realm for the mere purpose o: 
supplying the navy to the barbarity of seething a kid in it* 
mother's milk — there were sold in a single day copies to the 
number of not less than twenty thousand. Yet this entfausiascc 
«nd impassioned conductor of Crawley's impeachment could afbe> 
wards, with admirable consistency, send a thousand broad pieces 
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to the king when Charles the Eirst Bet up the royal standard at 
iN'ottingham, and could subsequently allow himself to be so be- 
witched by his Majesty's kind reception of him at Oxford after 
the. battle of Edgehill, that he is notoriously known to have been 
engaged a little later on, in a treacherous conspiracy against the 
Commonwealth. The particulars of that futile plot — ^a plot so 
futile that Hume speaks of it simply as a project, Lingard even 
mentioning it as imaginary — are altogether too familiar to the 
students of our national history to be here recapitulated. Its 
discovery, while it cost two of Waller's accomplices their heads, 
cost the poet himself a temporanr incarceration, a fine of ten 
thousand pounds, and eventually oauishment. Worse than all, 
it cost him his reputation. It is a melanoholv spectacle, in truth, 
that presented to us by Waller's many despicable evidences 
about this time, now of tergiversation, now of pusillanimity. 
His submission was so abject, his fear so overwhelmmg. During 
the period of his exile in France, an event of particular interest 
befell the pardoned but disgraced c<iiispirator. There appeared 
at London in 1648 the very first edition of his works ever 
published : an enterprise originated by some unknown lad^ who 
had written to him in his foreign seclusion, requesting him to 
send her all his various poems collected together in manuscript. 
Could this nuneless fair one, by any wild possibility, have been—* 
Sacbarissa ? 

Ultimately, Waller was permitted to return homeward, a blot 
on his escutcheon and sorely reduced in his circumstances. 
It was then he took up his abode upon the last remnant of his 
fortunes at Hallbam, near his mother's residence and his own 
former estate at Beaconsfield. He subsequently resumed his old 
position in the legislature, continuing throughout another gene- 
ration to be the delight and, in some sort also, the boast of 
Parliament. His literary reputation ixras securely established. 
It obtained — ^a marvel in those days— a Continental recognition 
among his own immediate contemporaries. He himself, it is true, 
by eoolly writing in one of his letters, ** The old blind school- 
master tfohn Milton hath published a tedious poem on the fall of 
man,*' could perfectly justify, in that one sentence, the accusation 
of envy directed against him by Atterbury. But Envy was not 
the shadow of his own merit. He was on the contrary the very 
Schlemil of popularity. Alexander Fope has taught the mereac 
tyro in verse to— 

** -«praSse the easy Tigour of a lino 
Wliere Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness Join.*' 
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Mr.* Ad9is*i' Mm dManed' thd perjJd;uity of Ms- rcfti6v/il tb be 
syiiotiyilibuli with the exifcteiiccJ of thfeMatigilag€J,iiameiy^i^bew 
he has fbrtnidly pitedicfci^^ 

'< Sblon^ sbiA Tfa&^tf sfaitiikB-otir'iikarfioJrinai^* 
Aiid'SBUhlmflto'cr bbttuti^ kindle l«r6." 

On the twenty-first of Ocfober, in the ye^ 1687, the old Poet» 
and yet older Courtier^ peaoefuHy breathed his last* in h^ aneenknl 
home at Beacomfield; 
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It ift soareely probable thaJ^ tlje world' will: soon, if indfeed it- 
can oyer, again witness so singullEUT a combination of hereditary 
peculiarities as that which dji^tinguii^hed the five sons of Colonel 
the Honourable George Napier of' Celbridge, in the county of 
Bablini Theur ancestry, liie a famous parliamentary majority 
recorded in one of the later volumes of ** Hansard" was nothing 
less than a ** fortuitoup. conpurrence.*' And; in its result, it cer^L 
tainly goe» fkr to prove t)iat a mixtnre of races tends as directly 
to the elevation of the individual, character, as it unquestion- 
ably dbes towards this advancement and inyigoratipn' of' the 
genius of distinct nationalitiie^. Of the latter remarkable truth 
the annals and exploits of the Anglo-Saxon family afford of them^ 
selves conclusive attestation. It is, for all the world, like the 
imperceptible growth oi a running stream — "a rivulet, now a 
iriver** — widened' and deepened in its progress by the influx of 
many important tributaries. Into the main current of the historio 
lineage of the Napiers, it is curious to note in thia way how many 
and how important were those tributaries. They secured to it 
whatever ambi-dexterous advantages might be supposed to resullr 
ftrom the infusion into the blood of the Napiers,, of the divine 
ichor of two royal houses — those of Henry IV. of France, and 
of Charles II. of England. They rendered kindred to that sam» 
keroic blood, the blood of two chivalrous but attainted traitors to 
the Crown — the great li^ontrose and the unfortunate, and chival- 
rous Lord Edward Fitzgeralct Through the maternal line they 
enabled these five brothers to claim the sympathies of relationship 
"with Charles Fox, the orator of the Liberal Opposition; ana 
through the paternal line, farther back by one or two generations, 
and higher in the intellectual atmosphere, in the very empyreuit 
of abstract philosophy, to trace their descent directly from the 
renowned inventor of logarithms, the immortal John Napier of 
Merehifltoun. 
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There are, of course, very few among tbose who may examine 
these records of purely personal recollection who will require any 
introduction whatever to three, at least, out of that cluster of five 
brothers — English most of them by birth, Scottish orig^ally by 
ancestry, Irish by education and residence — all five of whom 
passed the early days of their boyhood together in their little 
home retreat at Celbridge. It is with the central figure in the 
group that I have here to do exclusiv^y. Another while I maj 
take occasion perhaps to relate briefly what I knew, through 
personal intercourse, of the eldest among this quintette of ripe 
scholars and valiant soldiers — that great Proconsul who added 
the province of Scinde to our vast empire by his sheer audacity 
as a military conqueror, and who permanently incorporated it 
afterwards with our dominion by his prudential sagacity aa an 
administrator. It is of the second, or intermediate brother, be- 
tween the two most illustrious in this little domestic concourse 
of heroes and authors, that I purpose in this place to say but a 
very few words incidentally. It will be sufficient to remark^ here, 
previouslvyof the three eldest of the fraternity, that they all sufiTered 
terribly during the chief part of their long lives from formidable 
wounds received upon the battle-field ; that all of them gained at 
the point of their keen swords high military distinction ; that each 
won for himself the red ribbon of the fiath with its knightly 
insignia; that all three were simultaneously the Governors of 
distinct dependencies of the Crown — Charles of Scinde, G^eorge 
of the Cape, William of Guernsey. Enough as to the two 
youngest of the brothers not yet specified, if it be here added that 
Henry, the youngest but one amongst them, though he adopted 
the Boyal Navy as his profession, wUl be better borne in remem- 
brance in his purely literary capacity as the author of a luminous 
as well as a voluminous " History of Florence ;'* and that E^icluurd, 
the youngest of them all, though himself a member of the bar, is 
understood to have dedicated his intellectual energies also exdu- 
sively to the cultivation of literature. 

And now of that one central figure — as I knew and honoured 
it — I may speak here, as I have proposed to do, exclusively. Our 
English Tacitus, may I not call him-'^and, as such, as the greatest 
of all our military historians, secure of having his brave bright 
name surviving perennially in the national remembrance. One 
engraved portrait there is of him — it may be found as the frontis- 
piece to the second volume of his elaborate biography of his 
brother Sir Charles, the conqueror of Scinde — a me^zotinto by 
Egleton, from a classic bust by Adam, which may afibrd some 
notion to those who never actually saw the Soldier- Annalist of the 
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Peninsular War, maj aiSbrd them some faint proximate idea of 
his eminently noble and chivalric appearance at the age of 
seventy. He was yet more advanced in years when I saw and 
conversed with him last, not long before Li3 death at seventy-four, 
his eyes flashing brjghtly as he talked, an inextinguishable anima- 
tion in every outline of his lofty and reverent lineaments. It 
only needed the casual gusts of a thunder-shower - blowing 
through the open window of his residence at Sciade House, in 
the green little London suburb of Glapham, to render him the 
very incarnation of the familiar couplet in Gray's ode on ^' The 
Bard "— 

** Loose his beard ami hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troablied air : ** 

only, that for hoary it should, in his instance, have been read 

silvery — silvery as the thrice-driven snow. And under the 

crowning grace of that white hair, above the rippled torrent 

of that venerable beard — one that looked, ia its dishevelled 

flow, like the beard of the '* Shipman " in Chaucer, as though 

it had been "shaken by many a tempest" — there remained, 

unmarred by age to the moment of bis decease, that handsome 

aquiline visage the marble effigy of which any sculptor might 

well rejoice to have chiselled. It was a noble presence, that of 

Sir William Napier; and one not very easily to be forgotten. 

It was the weird age of Merlin descended upon the knightly 

form and features of Sir Lancelot. Every individual peculiarity 

of the man bore evidence that General Sir William Francis 

Patrick Napier was indeed .the offspring of that Colonel Napier 

described by his son (Sir William) as not simply tall and strong, 

but actually "gigantic;" and of that Lady Sarah Napier, nee 

Lennox, the eminently beautiful daughter of a mother herself 

eminently beautiful — that Lady Sarah Lennox (the celebrated 

toast and boast of her day) who, at eighteen, had been for one 

brief while the affianced bride, as in very truth she appears to 

have been ever afterwards the tender regret, of King George 

the Third! There were stiU visible the graces of the young 

mother's countenance reflected in the nobler outlines of the son, 

even when that son had lived to be a veteran of more than seventy 

winters. There, too, in the stature of the latter, were the lofby 

proportions of the sire, modified by years and lamentably weighed 

down, also, by prolonged suffering. 

Those who were loudest in their reprehension of what was sup- 
posed to be the constitutional acerbity of Sir William Napier 
whenever he took pen in hand, particularly of late years, with a 
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view to ptiWication, were of all, perhaps, the least? aware of the 
physical anguish with which that pen was often — ^nay, it shoald even 
Be Baid, habitually — grasped ! Anguish bom of the battle-woiinds 
already alluded to, and of consequent tbrtures from a protraoted 
neuralgic affection ! If, while agonized under these combined afflie* 
tions, that* dauntless and ever outspoken nature undertook the 
vtndication, for example, of one of his loved and honoured brothers, 
in terms of unmeasured scorn against those by whom, especiBUy, 
Sir Charles J^apier was so often and so ungenerously misrepre- 
sented, none surely are there but may now forget the bitterness 
of those written words in the remembered bitterness of aJl that 
hidden suffering. During, many yicars, indeed, before the Soldier- 
Annalist breathed his* last, his life was one protracted martyrdom, 
and a martyrdom sustained throughout with the most heroic 
fbrtntttde. Iiisomuoh' was this- actually the oase^ that his only 
prectic;able exercise at last was an oocasional drive in a little 
j^onyphaetom To move across a room was an efibrt testing hb 
powers of endurance. To touch' the hand of a friend was often 
noising less than an act of courage. Yet, iii spite of this^ he 
would frequenliy date his Ifetters " Seven o'clock, a.m." I have 
now lying befbre me, in«fact, a long letter of the 2Ist of Api^ 
1857, literally so* headed*— a lettser in the course of which Sir 
William. Napier observest: "I write, as you see, before post oomes 
iii/''<ftc. ; adding, " I am an early riser, though past seventy-one, and 
a very complete wreck inbody : but the fresh air of the moniiDg 
]!^ives me for work,'* And it is chaoracfteristic of the indomitable 
energy with which he threw himself into this work — latterly (in 
his brother's behalf)^ a chivalrous, self-imposed labour of vindica* 
tion, often, it might be said, rather, of pitiless reprobation — ^it is 
characteristic of the man himself and of his later labours^ of hb 
iresolution and of his suffbrings, that m this very commuuicataon 
(taken, haphaaard, from among a pile of others estending over 
many years), he writes vrndier the above-mentioned date^ at avma 
o? clock, A.H., as follows, in a rush of burning words — words Idnia 
eloifuent aand impassioned ; — ^ The most offensive portion [he is 
spelling of an onslaught v^oa his brother Sir Gleorge, an 
onslaught which he term» whimsically enough in an earli'er part 
o£ the letter from which I am quoting, 'a mixtive of snowbaUs 
and sweetmeats ^] is the attack on my honest, gatUant, true-hearted 
lirother GeorgSr To hint at cowardice in the man who passed 
the night following Corunna with a torch, turning eves the 
eovpses of the slain in search of his brother, exposed to the 
danger of plunderers, of enemies paitrolliiig, and the chanee of 
being left behind a prisoner. Tq hint at cowardice in ^e 
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wbd carried off Gifforfl's body ih the lAidst of etienlies at Gbrdota. 
ifo hint at^ coWardifce in the matl who stdrtned' Ciudad Sodrigo. 
To' do thi« merely fof the griitiflcatibn of rulgfer spite against' 
me, isr siirely a' sign of bftsenesfir deeply eihgrditied. And the 
proof! He, an !Bilgli&hmatii r^sed'the command of the foolish, 
though gallattf, King df Slardiliia'ff atrmy. Aind agaiuj he, like a? 
ti^e Englishmah, rfefusfed' tb' step'intb the place of a belter m«n' 
iShtin himself in the cottimBind of the Indian armies'; and Dhair 
man, hia brother^ Patriotism and honour, and self-negalrioni 
would have been l^e! tterms in an honourable mouth'; but mth 
-^^^'^ it- is coWarditie!'** 

EeVerting, hovifever; to' thi^ cbriVfefrsatidtt Witti Sir' William^ 
ifrapier'upon the* occasion already i*eferred to Jts nol? long anterior 
to the date of hiff deitiise, t bear distiilAly iii remembrance how, 
in the midst of an animated discussion as to the origin, deyelop- 
ment, and eTentnal subjugation of the Indian revolt, he strongly 
reprobated the undue severity displayed on our. side — to which 
excessive severity he attributed, indeed, much of the subsequent 
bloodshed, and many of the later disasters. With a nat ure thrilling 
in its every fibre with sensibility, and a temperament singularly 
impulsive and impassioned, he combined in a wonderful degree, a 
judgment pre-eminently judicial and dispassionate. In testimony 
of which, it is only necessary to glance for a moment at that 
majestic Flutarchian contrast or comparison with which he closes 
the last chapter of the twenty-fourth book of his great historic 
masterpiece. The peroration, as we may so call it, of that 
oratorical history, in which Napier contrasts Napoleon (whom 
the English annalist, by the way, there speaks of magnanimously 
and magnificently, as '* the greatest man of whom history makes 
mention, the most wonderful commander, the most sagacious 
politician, the most profound statesman"), that closing passage 
of the Qreat History of the Great War, in which Napier con- 
trasts Napoleon and Wellington. Comparing the battle of 
Wellington to the stroke of the battering ram — " down went the 
wall in ruins!" The battle of Napoleon to "the swell and dash 
of the mighty wave, before which the barrier yielded and the 
roaring fiood poured onwards, covering all!" As thus, in these 
profoundly deliberated and crowning sentences, in his record of 
the wars of the Peninsula, so equally judicial and dispassionate 
shone the judgment of Sir William Napier in the heat and vivacity 
of conversation. . 

It was significant of the English soldier's impartiality, and 
of the English historian's magnanimous regard for the Arch-Foe, 
that in hia principal room at Scinde House (the dining-room) 
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the only picture visible upon its "walls, a picture htmgy too, 
in the place of honour, over the mauteUpiece, was a portrait, 
not of Wellington, but of "Wellington's glorious antagonist. 
An engraying from Paul de la Eoche's exquisite sidorlong por« 
traiture of Napoleon, the Emperor and King. And, as ''the other" 
conspicuous aecoration of the Soldier-Author's salle'CMnanger^ 
there was displayed a noble trophy of arms upon the waste of 
wall opposite the windows of the apartment — sabres and niuskets 
disposed in grim geometric arrangement, having as its central 
feature (a gracious and graceful gift from the Sovereign, to be 
thenceforth treasured in the family of its recipient as a priceless 
heir-loom) the heraldic banner borne by the hand of General Sir 
William Francis Patrick Napier in the ever-memorable pageant 
of the great Duke's funeitii in Saint Paul's Cathednd« 
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Althottgh about half a century has now elapsed since Doctor 
George Frederick Nott published two big quartos for the express 
purpose of breaking that delicate butterfly upon the wheel, every- 
body (there is not a doubt about it) still believes implicitly in the 
charming love-story relating to the noble Surrey and the &ir 
Geraldine. Nobody cares one jot for the portentous discharge of 
that huge double-barrelled blunderbuss of criticism at — what? 
"Why, at nothing more substantial, after all, than a beautiful 
little bubble blown by Eancy more than three centuries ago — a 
bubble of the imagination, radiant with all the colours of the 
prism, and full of wonders as a wizard's crystal — nay, what is 
more, a bubble that is still happily floating down to us unharmed 
upon the zephyrs of dreamland. 

. Admitting everything that Doctor Nott has written upon the 
subject of this same delightful love-story to be perfectly incon- 
trovertible ; acknowledging the reasonableness of his premises 
and the stubbornness of his facts ; allowing him to have proved, 
with the most unanswerable logic, the whole legendary tale to be 
an impossibility — ^yet are we, even then, doggedly credulous and 
perversely unconvinced. It may be that Surrey has long ago 
fairly 'witched us with his magic numbers, so that, down to the 
very end of the chapter, we yet remain standing beside him — 
Btedfastly and confidingly as ever courtier did at the elbow of 
Prince Hamlet — seeing the clouds as he sees them, shaped like a 
camel or backed like a weazel, gazing upwards at his bidding with 
the eager assent and compliant credulity of a Polonius. Never- 
theless, it should be at once remarked that our credence in his 
regard is not by any means exceptional. Let us, indeed, at once 
quite frankly acknowledge it, that we have in regard to these same 
lovely poetic traditions an almost infinite capacity for believin<i^. 
"Wherefore, it is, we pin our faith here devotedly to the skirts of 
the Lady Geraldine — skirts apparently receding as we gaze after 
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them wistfully down the deluding vista of those dreary pages of 
her last and most unbelieying celebrant. 

Supposing we were to allow any one among these historical 
infidels, Herr Niebuhr, let us say, or Doctor Nott, or Monsieur 
Thierry, to have satisfactorily proved his case, we should, of 
course, next have the very "Wonders of the "World coolly bowled 
down like so many nine-pins by still burlier tomes (folios 
possibly) trundled at them by yet more adventurous commen- 
tators. Admit the Fair .G'e];9ldine to h^ve .absolutely melted 
into thin air under the scrutiny of ^Doctor Nott's analytical 
microscope, and we shall speedily, no doubt of it, have Fair Kosa* 
mond herself banished from the neart of her labyrinth at G-odstow, 
as AQt Qi^e ioj^a .}^ss fabuJiQus than the Cretan Minotaur. So 
that, never . again . might ;ire track along, the twindjjag patli^way 
tbctt shadowy lonn of giipi. Queen iEHeanor^ Ipjo^g-r-iui .we have 
all of us . so ofte,n done , while dogging her footsteps^— to jog- the 
poisoAQUt^ofJi^r chalice, Qr,.s1ii.il b^tt^r,..to, trip her nj^je^ty up 
adroitly on to h^r . own . stiletto ! Permit tl^ese /Unb^Cevers .a^ 
inch of solid fact,, and they will. sopn infallibly have an eflrr 
ratbor, perhaps weahould.say, ring, the knell of ,]p^drylai\d. Oar 
reyisipg annalists , would then, probably, make no mention 'W^hftib- 
ever of those, minor inpidents which,. nevertheless, constitujte of 
themselvos the. very bloom of history. , Alexander, for oxfkniple,.iii 
that cas^, might never more l^ave.to settle a,. knotty po^lt .with 
the edge of his sword while pausing by. the wheol of the Q-oi;4w 
chariot. Nothing, . in .all probability, tWp^ld then be he^d of 
Canute rebuking' his flatterers on the spa-shore by getting his 
royal slippers dabbled in the brine .at flood-tide; or of Diomj^ius 
rebiAking his sycophants by causing the ;chief, among tbipm al^.the 
courtier Pamocl^s, to carouse for ,one evening "by particular 
desire" (aftor.the fashion: of Ch^stppher 31y)» lolling in purple 
and ermine, on the .golden throne in the banqueting-hall. of. %he 
Sicilian palace — with, iiteyally^, but. a hair's breadth 'twiit life.and 
death, whatever the, spaqe interyening , between that trembling 
sword's point and those trembling rose-crowned ringlets ! Sweep- 
ing aside from the past as, altogether. worthless Uttle historical 
atoms such as these, it .is, roaUy, for all the. world, l^ke shredding 
ruthlessly from the Tree of £Lnowledge the umbrageous verdure 
and the rosy. flowers and the yellowing fruit, leaving nothing 
behind save the dry and saplpss branches. The surest and the 
readiest way of all, certainly, whereby to render history ia yery 
truth nothing better than an old almanack. 

Therefore it is that we cling pertinaciously to Qur belief in the 
reality of the loves of .Earl Surrey and his beautiful G-eraldiue. 
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'Kay, maj ^we • not i ask in ; ^ptett illuttrttiaii '*df our oobatinaoj'*^ 

-Boetor Kofct ^to tthe .ooaitrftrj, 'UOvertbelesB, iiiotwithstaAidiQg-^ 

.Whftt wero those famous words <»f ttdne! Great iAstroBomer, after 

.Jie Itfid asserted the earth to be sK^tiiojiksst P ^SEipur8iiauoT<e ! " 

(siampiftg his foot) — ''. AJi, but itt moves; thoi^ ! '* And ao/ too, 

of tbis idear» delieioas \ov»^9tovy. of .tbe jttiuQgest of. our old,: old 

, poets-^ttt IT mo^as, .thougih — and moves ifor :that (natter, our 

v^Fj 'keart'Striiigs. 

>A.d^ghtful>v«gabood, oae/Thomas iNlasb, inas .the fisstt;tot t^U 
.this veracious history-rthe' history of ^inreji^s t G-evatdine. As 
the notorioas Nash, ihe ia geneisallj; ap6ken of, in the annals of our 
Englii^c literature. One liho is tamiong onr: prose «writersi what 
Eikanah Settle- was isanong cmr>.poets— t-th& niery hathos iacaimatQ [ 
A masterpiece jofimfMiidence- from this cunnings haod^ in the shape 
o:^' a < book sueh >ias coilj . the :arcantest vurlet . OQuki ever have 
' dreamt 4>fpenniog, on si^ more^ooikld ever have had r the uncon- 
scionable effrontery to publish in printed characters, £rst told the 
tale--the.g6nuine<origiflEial nariabive— tin the year 1S94,. imder. the 
. title of Xhe Lile «f < Jack Walton, otherwise The > UnfortiuuUse 
Traveller. The aforesaid >Jaek Wiklton being — what i think. you'? 
Why,: :n<5U]ing hotter, than a ts^sibenin thor reign, of King rHenry 
the Eighth. . A roving, lUade of 'a .tapster -^wbo, on ' his journey- 
homewards from the wars^-^herei he had been.Yaliantlyiidrawiag 
wineK)0pks in.the. sutler!s tent, for the 'Offioeirsy '.and jugs, of : beer 
for the roystering troopers, ;getting. his head cracked loceasionaliy, 
. aa he, doubtless, of(>en very Tiohij. merited,:by the more boisterous 
^junOQg .the boosing mentat^-arms^-^his same tapster, we :aaj, 
- during this journey homeward irom Ihe war8,.acQidentaMy faHs dn 
^by' the likeliest chance imaginable) with 1210 less probable a 
personage in such companionship, than Henry theihaughty, sta^ieiy, 
courtly Earl of Surrey, then, in fabt,>.akhough still but iu the 
' uresnal flower of .his age,' the.boastiand paaragon of British chivi^ry. 
Jiaviz^g thus 'Opporitunely ^encountered each other somewhwe . in 
.' IFrance, these twoeziarem&ly congenial associates— rEar^ and Tapster 
— 4-iinmediateily begin ;oompaving notes together, companionably : 
Surrey, the Earl, without any more ado, poucing into the ear of 
."Wilton the Tapster the whole, of the tender :myetery of his refined 
.and idealised passion for the La^y Gkraldine! CJltimately (so 
.probable this!) inducing ihis sympathetic hearer. Jack Wilton 
befor&ianentioned, Jack 'of the spigot .and the corkscrew, • to 
return with him to Florence^ the Ea^i persuading the- ohivakous 
..Tapateif there to share with him in the jlists.the gloriea and: the 
perils of knight*errantry. 

.Everything here, at will be observed, is: so ideaiiy. within the 
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range of probability tbat, wbile we muse over tbe pages of the 
Unfortunate Traveller, we can readily fancy Dr. Nott, with spec- 
tacles poked up on forehead, peering at us over the rim of one 
of his portentous quartos and chuckling audibly. Tet, despite 
even those derisive sounds and arch looks of interrogation, Thomas 
Nash the Notorious, somehow, like the Anciente Mariner, ** holds 
us with his glittering eye," and " hath his will," to the very end, 
triumphantly. The hook is so delectably baited that we swallow 
it bodily, barb, silk and tinsel, down to the minutest tip of tiie 
last hackle-feather. Let it be remembered, however, in extenua- 
tion, that others before us have taken it in (Doctor Nott, of course, 
would spitefully hint that the process had been reversed !) quite as 
greedily. Scarcely had four years elapsed after the appearance of 
Jack Wilton*s astounding Autobiography, however, when Michael 
Drayton^ in 1598, reproduced the whole narrative (this time 
glorified in verse) iu a memorable section of his renowned 
Historical Epistles. 

Afterwards, in point of fact, nearly a whole century afterwards, 
namely, in 1687, we see the bubble nse again upon the surface of a 
certain sluggish stream winding its way down to the inevitable 
waters of Lethe, to wit, the then authoritative Lives of our English 
Poets, penned by the possibly very excellent but exceedingly dull 
*William Winstanley. After whom came Anthony k Wood himself, 
with a sort of a second-hand galvanic battery of belief, creating a 
soul under the ribs of the dead and buried Tapster, aiid presentiii? 
bodily to the world of letters Jack Wilton Bedivivus ! Then in 
due course appeared Theophilus Gibber, eager to fix his subjects 
like so many entomological specimens — with a pen it must be 
allowed but clumsily pointed for the purpose — ^in the dostr 
museum of his Biographies. Jack sprawls there still upon one of 
the mouldy pages, like a mildewed gadfly with the bloom eaten off 
his wings and the colours tarnished. Finally, there trips forth 
lipon the scene, in his red-heeled shoes and his powdered peruke, 
the Bight Honourable Horatio, Earl of Orford, better known to 
us all as Horace Walpoie, bearing tenderly in his hand from his 
own patrician workshop up-stairs, down into that luxurious and 
fantastic library of his at Strawberry Hill, his last fastidious com- 
pilation, radiant with gilding and smelling sweetly of firesh 
morocco, the twin volumes of his Eoyal and Noble ALuthors. 
Wherein, of course. Earl Surrey appears conspicuously ; and, yet 
more, wherein the Lady Geraldine herself is really for the first 
time identified. No marvel, surely, after this, that a ripe critic 
like Thomas Warton should have ultimately accepted in its en- 
tirety, and as a something quite definitively proven, that exquisite 
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narrative, of which we have here minutely given what may in one 
sense be called its literary genesis, G-ranted that we might 
acknowledge ourselves to be in no way reluctant to have Thomas 
Nash kicked out of court indignantly as a rogue altogether un-* 
worthy of consideration ; yet are we fain to have previously for- 
feited by him as an ill-gotten waif of romance, that dainty love* 
tale found soiled, and crumpled, and hid away suspiciously, in the 
mouldy wallet of the vagabond. 

It is tantalising to know, that we can never reasonably hope to 
learn distinctly when the Earl of Surrey was born, or where, in 
fact, was his birthplace. Whether he first opened his eyes to 
a life of but thirty years' duration at Kenninghall in Norfolk, the 
place associated with his title ; or at Tendringhall in Suffolk, his 
father's usual residence ; or at Farlingham in the same county, 
the spot indicated as most probable by the majority of his biogra- 
phers. The date of his birth, moreover, ranges variously over 
fi.ve years, apparently, according to the mere whim of the conflicting 
authorities ; the generality, however, deciding in favour of what we 
may call the second drop in that lustre, namely, the year of grace 
1517. And it is certamly pleasant enough at the outset of our 
poetical annals — ^before we come to be startled by the ghostly 
spectres of Boyce shivering in his blanket, of Otway strangling 
over his crust, of Savage dying miserably in a debtor's prison dowu 
at Bristol, of Butler breathing his last in abject penury, and being 
huddled into the dust under the shadow of Saint Paul's Church, 
Covent Garden, there lying obscurely to this day, without epitaph 
or even gravestone — it is pleasant, surely, at the outset of our 
poetical history, before being startled by these dismal tragedies, 
to feast our eyes upon the gorgeous pageant presented to the 
imagination by the short but memorable lifetime of one of the 
earliest and noblest illustrators of our national literature. Leave 
we to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster king-at-arms, or to his resplendent 
compeers, the amiable Bouge-dragon, and the courteous Claren- 
cieux, arrayed in their emblazoned tabards stiff with gold em- 
broidery, to sound in appropriate tones upon their heraldic 
trumpets of silver, the pomp, and the pride, and the glory of that 
ancient lineage. Enough for us if we here very briefly mention, 
that Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey and Nursling of the Muses, 
as they were wont in those old days to designate him quaintly, 
viras eldest bom of Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth 
Staflbrd, his second Duchess, daughter of Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Pleasant glimpses of the little princeling are caught here and 
there, through the loop-holes of our native history. At the ma« 
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ture age of nine, for example, we observe him, nimble of foot, 
at the court of Heniy the Eighth, attendant as cup-bearer 
upon the royal voluptuary. Already, while dangling thus in his 
infancy at the heels of his sovereign, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, had won his way to the intimacy of a boj-friendship 
with Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Bichmond — illegitimate son of the 
king by the Lady Tallboys, and ultimately, by his nuptials with 
the Lady Mary Howard, not only Surrey's friend but Surrey's 
brother-m-law. Delightfully in keeping with the uncertainty of 
everything else relating to his earlier years, it remains to this very 
hour doubtful whether the young earl tbum'bed his Delectus on 
the banks of the Cam, or by the osier shallows of the Isis. A 
tradition commemorated by Anthony a Wood favours the notion 
of his having been a student of Cardinal College, now Christ 
Church, Oxford ; while the conflicting claim of the rival univer- 
sity appears in some way to be sustained, upon the other hand, 
by the fact of Surrey's election, conjointly with his ducal father, 
in the September of 1541, to the honorary post of the Steward- 
ship of Cambridge* As effectually as King Charles the Second 
secreted himself long afterwards at AVhiteladies, the- ]Barl of 
Surrey may be said to have contrived somehow to hide his aca- 
demical cap away between the ample skirts of the sheltering 
AlmsB Matres. Wherever or however educated, he must aasur* 
edly have been educated both promptly and skilfully, for already 
at fifteen we perceive sufficiently positive evidence of the com- 
pletion of his scholastic labours, in the fact of his occupying 
even then a recognised and established position among the regal 
retinue at Windsor as one of the royal household. Already, 
moreover, let it be whispered — with a covert sigh for the JTair 
Geraldine ! — already, in his fifteenth winter, on the thirteenth of 
February, 1532, Surrey had been formally contracted in marriage 
to the lady, who but three summers afterwards became his wife, 
the Lady Frances Vere, daughter of John Earl of Oxford, ulti- 
mately, in the fulness of time, mother of the boj-earrs five 
blooming children. 

At fifteen an accomplished courtier, with an earl's coronet 
jauntily cocked aside on his gay ringlets for a play-cap, and a 
bauble-ring on his finger, marking him affianced as the future 
bridegroom of this Lady Fanny Vere de Vere — ^Surrey, from 
this starting-point in his lordly life, greets us at uncertain inter- 
vals, more and more vividly as time advances, and upon each 
occasion, it almost seems to us, more and more picturesquely 
circumstanced. Amidst the home circle familiar even to his 
boyhood, drinking in the wise saws and graceful axioms oi 
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chivalry, tbrough the casual sayings dropped idlj from the lips 
of one among the more honoured of the many literary guests of 
the Doke of I^orfblh, a nobleman ever ambitious, ia his day, of 
being esteemed a patron of men of letters — stately Lord Ber- 
ners, the translator^'upon^stilts, as we may term him, of the 
knightly Froissart. Drinking, with an eager relish, the glorious 
spirit of Bayard, even when thus diluted for his acceptance, or, 
may be, looking askance at the flattering past him of some of 
those poor withered leaves c^ rhyme in which among others my 
lady Duchess was duly celebrated by the poetic Skelton in his 
capacity as his avowed protector I The virtues of her grace still 
shining dimly through the dust, an inch thick, upon the dead 
leaves of that tinkling chaplet, poked away somewhere on an 
upper shelf of our libraries, and known as the said Skelton's — 
inaeed, for any shadowy ghost of fame yet left to him, it might 
almost be safely misprinted the said Skeleton's " Crown of Laurel." 
If we follow the youthful earl from under the sheltering 
gloom of the patemal roof-tree, we first of all recognise him, 
while yet the merest stripling of sixteen, in close personal 
attendance upon King Henry the Eighth, on his memorable 
visit to Boulogne-«ur*Mer, where the British monarch and his 
court were entertained by King Erancis the First, during four 
days of the October of 1532, with so much royal pomp and 
cbivalric magniflcence. These, of course, were the sumptuous 
holidays, the pageantries of which are yet remembered in history 
IS those of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Subsequently, at the 
eery commencement of the year following, we mark his yet more 
conspicuous participation in a scene almost as resplendent. It 
is the moving past us, at the extremity of that long perspective 
of three hundred years, of the royal procession conducting the 
young que^ the beautiful and ill-fated Anne Boleyn — on her 
unconscious way towards the scaffold*— to her coronation. 

As representative of his Aiture father-iu*law, John, Earl of 
Oxford, then Lord High Chamberlain, Henry, the Lord Surrey, 
carries in that radiant retinue, the Fourth Sword with the scab* 
bard upright, before his stalwart Suzerain. 

Scarcely three more years have flowered into midsummer — 

within which interval, as already foreshadowed, Henry Howard 

has spoused his betrothed, by whom, indeed, as early as March, 

k3536, his eldest son, Thomas, afteni'ards fourth Duke of Norfolk, 

is bom to him at nineteen — when we observe him assisting at 

very different spectacle in a v6ry different capacity, this tiiue, 

9 his own father's representative. Queen Anne, it is true, is 

till, as before, the heroine of the drama : but the object of the 

'q2 
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ceremonial is no longer to crown her head with a diadem ; it is, 
rather than that, to deliver it over to the axe of the executioner. 
Surrey is yet under age when he takes part as Deputy Earl 
Marshal in the solemn trial of the mother of Elizabeth, before 
the court, presided over by his father, the Duke of Norfolk, in 
his official character as Lord High Steward of the King's Houfie- 
hold. Seventeen months later, and Earl Surrey, as one among 
the chief mourners, is following to. the royal vaults at Windflor 
the remains of the third queen of our island-Keliogabalus, the 
Lady Jane Seymour, dead within a fortnight after the birth of 
her son, the Prince of Wales, afterwards, as King !Bdward the 
Sixth, England's boy-sovereign. Upon the next New Tear's 
Day, the Lord Surrey, still by law an infant — ^though a married 
one, and a father — is gaily dancing attendance at court, proffer* 
ing three gilded bowls as a present to the royal epicurean. 
Scarcely anything noteworthy can we mark in Surrey's regard 
during the three years subsequently beyond the birth, in 1539, 
of his second son, Henry, afterwards Earl of Northampton, until 
we come upon him suddenly upon the May Day of 1540, gorge- 
ously arrayed in shining plate of mail, arabesqued with gold and 
jewelled at the hinges, sharing in the courtly jousts, bolden in 
honour of his Majesty's nuptials with Anne of Gleves, the uncomelj 
choice and as such the evil genius of Thomas, the Lord CromwelL 
A tournament, this was, possibly, all things considered, the verj 
strangest in plea of any tournay upon record, as it was likewise, 
perhaps, the most superb in its appurtenances, the lists being 
opened to competitors about a ladye faire, whose form and 
features were of an ugliness so undeniable as to have caused a 
revulsion, at the first glance, in the heart of the sated and fiisti- 
dious bridegroom. Nevertheless, here the chivalrous yooog 
Poet-Earl distinguished himself signally with lance and fSdchioa. 
Already, at an earlier period, while he was yet in fact but nine- 
teen, Surrey had prematurely had the golden spur affixed to hi$ 
heel, upon receiving then the knightly accolade nom the sword of 
his sovereign. Subsequently, upon Saint George's Day, 1542, it 
is in one way surprising to fGdd him enrolled by Henry among the 
knights of the haughtiest order of chivalry in Christendom, his 
knee cinctured with the Garter, his shoulder crossed by the Blue 
Biband, like a baldrick, his neck hung about with the glittenLf 
George of diamonds. Our sole cause for wonder at Surrejs 
consenting thus to his creation as a Knight of the Garter, beuu 
the circumstance of the recent decapitation, at the Tower, of u» 
hapless cousin, Catherine Howard, a dainty little creature, 90 
diminutive and fragile that Burnet speaks of hejp as pcprvusimi 
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puella — ^tbe fifth, yet not the last, of the bride- victims of our 
English Bluebeard. 

Immediately after this, our national annals have revealed the 
fact that Surrey so far abandoned his comparatively insular seclu- 
sion as at last, about that time, to take part in a recognised position 
in the public affairs of England upon the continent. It was there- 
upon, indeed, that he was commissioned, together with Lord Eussell 
and the Earl of Southampton, to visit the English pale at GuisneSi 
for the purpose of seeing immediately to the improvement of its 
defences — apprehensions being then entertained of a speedy rup- 
ture with the Erench Government. Betumed from this brief but 
important expedition, we find him engaged, full soon, in earnest 
contention with Sir Edward Ejievett. Later on, again, we behold 
him plunging into a noisy quarrel with one John k Leigh, a 
patrician brawler, of Middlesex. For this latter offence, for 
participation in this mere act of turbulence, we note oar hot- 
headed scapegrace bound over, to the tune of ten thousand marks, 
in recognisances, and (first of all at the Elect, afterwards at 
Windsor Castle) twice subjected, for this solitary offence, to 
lengthened incarceration. In riper years, though apparently not 
in riper wisdom, the Earl finds his way yet a second time into the 
Elect ; having been pronounced guilty, upon his summons before 
the Privy Council, in the April of 1543, of two heinous crimes 
and misdemeanors ! Eirstly, of having eaten flesh meat during 
Lent, in regard to which charge the Earl pleaded a dispensation ! 
Secondly, of roystering about the streets of London, accom-» 
panied by two frolicsome companions, '* in a lewd and unseemly 
manner," so runs the puritanical wording of the accusation, *' like 
licentious players " — smashing sundry lattice windows with stone* 
bows, otherwise with pebbles discharged from crossbows, like 
those carried upon occasion by the arquebusiers. An occurrence 
Altogether indicating pretty plainly that Surrey could sometimes, 
when flushed with wine, disport himself as wildly in horse-play as 
the least dignified among his contemporaries. 

However, it is neither upon this phase of his domestic history, 
nor yet even of the conspicuous share taken by him in our 
warlike annals upon the battle-field, that we are here desirous of 
expatiating. Pleasant, possibly instructive, though it might be 
to mark his assiduity in prosecuting that costliests of pastimes, 
playing with bricks and mortar, in the completion of his noble 
country-seat of Mount Surrey, in the Norwich suburbs of Saint 
Jjeonard's. Amusing, again, though it might prove to trace 
the relations in which he stood on the one hand towards the re- 
jiowned physician Hadrian Junius, a demi-semi-clasaic personage 
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retaioed in tbe Earl's bousehold at an annual stipend of fi% 
angels ; or, upon the otlier, towards the once famous but now 
forgotten poet Churchyard, -then a curly-pated urchin of ten, one 
who owed to this princely patron the bodily luxury of a refined 
home, and the intellectual luxury of a yet more refined education. 
Churchyard, indeed, stroye afterwards to repay his patron's gene- 
rosity by gratefiiUy commemorating it in a poetical miscellany 
called " Chips," aTolume in which Earl Surrey's character maybe 
found most gractously, even glowingly, portrayed. 

To our national chroniclers let us leave the task of reoomftiD^ 
how the Foet-Knigiht acquitted himself when, putting aside his 
singing-robes for the buff-jerkin and the shirt-of-mail, he parti- 
cipated in the wars of Scotland, and afterwards in the more 
sanguinary conflicts upon the continent. Attractive, though the 
abrupt and tragical ^cemes dosing these chequered feats of anns, 
from the sudden termina:tion of Surrey's successive appointments 
as marshal, as king's lieutenant, and as captain^general of his 
Majesty's forces in Eraoce, down in rapid sequence to his final 
imprisonment in Windsor Castle, to his humed removal thenee to 
the Tower of London, to his infamous trial and his atrocious 
execution while yet but in the flower of his age ! — attractive, we 
say, though they ai^e, we would here east but one momentary glance 
of piteous sympathy and horror at the miserable incidents, even 
at that one of the sixnny head rolling from the blood-stained block 
upon the scaffold ! Bather than this, let us fix our gaze here ex- 
clusively upon a spectacle in every way more congenial to our 
tastes and more alluring to our imagination. iHtememberiug 
only, in regard to the shameless condemnation of the Earl of 
Surrey, upon certain frivolous charges relating to mere questions 
of heraldic art and genealogical accuracy — ^a condemnation sum- 
marily followed up by his decapitation on Tower Hill upon the 
afternoon of Friday, the 2lBt of January, 1547 — that this con- 
demnation and execution were the last, as they were also the most 
deplorable, sacrifices offered up to the ruthless cruelty of the 
bloodiest despot that ever held in his grasp of contamination the 
sceptre of our English sovereignty. Within one week from the 
lamentable assassination of Surrey by the axe of the faeadsmao, 
the Master-Murderer in that age of official slaughter had himsell' 
breathed his last — Henry the Eighth expiring upon the 28th oi 
January, 1547— * according to some in the odour of sanctity, or at 
any rate in the calmness of a serene contrition ; according to 
others, with bowlings of despair and a remorse intolerable 
because unavailing. 

A happier view of the knightly Surrey than any otherwisi 
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obtainable, prior to the record of those dreadful death scenes, 
whoso lists may, at bis own free will and pleasure, obtain among 
the fluttering leaves of the young Earl's poetry. And the glimpse 
thus obtained is, for all the world, like one of those delectable 
peeps caught — ^here of Benedict, there of Beatrice — ^hid away in 
the woodbine coverture of Leonato's orchard, in "Much Ado 
about Nothing." Among the clustered leaves of those, blooming 
and delicious verses, it is as if we watched again the two lovers 
stealing by turns — 

*' ' into the pleached bower 

Wbere honeysiicUes lipen'd by the son 
Porbid the son to enter." 

The Benedict and Beatrice of this, our elder romance, being 
creatures, happily, not of airy' fiction, but of throbbing flesh and 
blood, the Lord Surrey and the Lady G-eraldine. 

So covertly, indeed, is the latter hid away in her faiiy-bower, 
that but once only does her name appear among the titles, but 
once only does it glance out through the tert of these delicious 
verses of Surrey — ^verses which are, nevertheless, in spite of their 
curious reticence, the sole guarantee for that name being yet held 
in the world's remembrance. Upon the traditionary records 
already enumerated, are built up the incidents of a tale, the 
veracity of which we have already avowed ourselves to be quite 
obdurately bent upon believing. It matters nothing that con- 
temporary authorities prove, beyond the possibility of denial, 
that the Earl never at any time extended his continental wander- 
ings 80 far as Italy-^where the majority of these same legendary 
incidents are, nevertheless, said to have transpired. Opposed to 
-the contemporary chroniclers — *' mark now how a plain tale shall 
put them down " — has not Thomas G-ray, dreamer of dreams, and, 
therefore, surely a most authoritative witness, observed, in a foot- 
note to his " Progress of Poesy : " ** The Earl of Surrey travelled 
in Italy, and formed his taste there " ? Consequently — ^if we will 
but admit this weighty, or, as it may be called, paulo-post-future 
assertion of a flctionist like Mr. Gkay to be conclusive-^we can 
then at once accept as probable the out-growing statement, that 
in Italy not only did Surrey form his taste (a taste of which Mr. 
Hallam has remarked, that it is even more striking than his 
genius), but that there, also, he signally vindicated it, by maiii- 
tauung at the point of sword and spear the matchless beauty and 
excellence of the Fair Qeraldine. 

It is vexatious, no doubt, to find ourselves obstructed in our 
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laudable efforts to arrive at this conclusion by a mere stubborn 
fact of chronology. By such a chronological barrier, for example, 
as that proving the said Geraldine to have been aged no more 
than seven at the very period here referred to, namely, 1536 ; the 
very year in which the Earl is declared by that honest rascal Kasb 
and his two credulous followers, to have gone upon no sleevelea 
errand to the ducal court of Florence. Meaning the time when, 
in a rapturous fit of knight-errantry, he tied the sleeve of the 
pretty chit to the crest of his helmet, and drove his lance at a 
gaUop through the dust and blood of the Tuscan tournaments. 

A Platonic passion we will suppose it to have been, like that 
cherished of old by Messer Petrarch for Baby Laura — first seen 
and loved by the Poet-Monk, as the tale runs, when a tender 
damsel of thirteen. 

Hather than willingly abandon the day-dream of Surrey's lore 
for Oeraldine, we will, in point of fact, suppose just anything, no 
matter how preposterous* Driven, in effect, by the horns of our 
dilemma to which very candid admission, we are fain to turn vith 
a sense almost of indignation upon that spouse of Surrey vho 
ought, in reason, never to have existed, and upon those fire 
intolerable children, of whom it would have been a great de&l 
more satisfactory never to have encountered any mention what- 
ever in his biography. 

It is, at any rate, pleasant to remember, vnth sentiments like 
those of a satiated vengeance, in reference to these five inoppor- 
tune offspring of Lord Surrey's marriage, that after their father's 
premature decease they were handed over for educational purposej 
to Fox the martyrologist ! That Master Pox who is described bj 
his historian as, with thin countenance and hollow eyes, *' looking 
after the ghastly manner of dying men'* — insomuch that we don't 
wonder in the least to find, on reading further on in the lugu* 
brious description, an incidental mention of every one shunning a 
spectacle of so much horror. Appeased to a certain extent by 
which terrific apparition, we are, in some measure, solaced for the 
unwelcome birth of those five little witnesses against the Ladj 
Geraldine — leaving them with an ogre-like sense of satisfaction 
to the tender mercies of their spectral pedagogue. It is a conso* 
lation in another way to remember, that while their widowed 
mother survived her lord for many years after his execution, she 
appears by her second marriage, with a commoner of Suffolk, one 
Thomas Steyning, of TVoodford, Esquire, to have justified the 
notion of a sort of posthumous jealousy in regard to her presumed 
rival, the Fair Geraldine. ^ hatever the feelings dictating it) 
the tact of that second marriage of Surrey's widowed countess is 
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dndeniable. As undeniable as the more welcome fact of the 
reality of the individual existence of the Lady Q-eraldine. 

A descendant of the renowned house of the Q-eraldi of Florence 
^a family said to have originally migrated to England in the 
reign of Alfred the Great ; one of them, by name Gerald Fitz- 
Walter Fitz-Otho, having been Castellan, otherwise Constable, 
at Windsor in the reign of William the Conqueror — Geraldine, 
or, more strictly speaking, the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was 
the daughter of the ninth Earl of Kildare, called, according to his 
haughty ancestral patronymic, Gerald Fitzgerald. The identity 
of the lady Elizabeth and the Fair Geraldine, it should be borne 
in recollection, was first demonstrated by Horace Walpole in 
those stately tomes of his, which must have been penned, one 
might suppose, with nothing less rare than the quill of a roc or of 
an albatross, dipped in an infusion of ambergris and attar of roses. 
The paternal ancestry of our heroine seems, moreover, from that 
same genealogical analysis of the family, to have been, if possible, 
eclipsed in dignity by her maternal ancestry— Margaret, the 
second Countess of the Earl of Kildare and daughter of Thomas 
Gray, Marquis of Dorset, being herself descended from the 
princely house of Luxembourg. Notwithstanding all which 
splendid blazonries on their escutcheon, the Fitzgeralds appear 
to have sometimes modestly abbreviated that euphonious desig- 
nation into — Garret. In Surrey's instance, assuredly the noblest 
•and the loftiest Garret with which the name of Poet ever came 
to be associated. If incredulity be anywhere expressed as to the 
reality of the feats of arms achieved by Surrey's lacce at Florence, 
may we not point triumphantly to the antique shield still pre- 
served at Arundel Castle, the Grand Duke's guerdon to the 
knightly champion of Geraldine ? A testimony quite as conclu- 
sive in its way as that afforded, by certain gigantic ribs of a 
monstrous dun cow once upon a time slaughtered by the lordly 
giant Guy, Earl of Warwick ; ribs scattered broadcast over the 
western counties of England, as though Guy had exploded his 
fore-footed enemy precisely as the bear was destroyed with flint 
and steel by Baron Munchausen. 

^Ensconcing ourselves behind the impregnable defence of which 
eame substantial shield— invulnerable to ail the darts of ridicule 
supplied from the critical quiver of Dr. Nott, no matter how 
cunningly those arrows of argiunent may have been pointed with 
earcasm and fledged with wit — let us here then, with all befitting 
credulity in reference to the love of Earl Surrey for the Fair 
d-eraldine, very rapidly epitomise the veracious narrative of his 
rojuautic and renowned adventures. Scattering to the winds 
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previouBly, of course, while doing so, any little frivolous impedi- 
ments to belief, such as the infancy of the Lady Mizabetli Fitz- 
gerald, otherwise the Fair G-eraldine— such as the non-existence 
at that time of the magician, Henry Cornelius Agrippa Ton 
Netteaheim — or such, let us say, again, as the actual marital ties 
formed by the Earl of Surrey himself ! To say nothing at all 
about his five intolerable children, or of the vexatious, though of 
course quite unimportant, circumstance of his never having tn^ 
versed Europe as far even as the mere frontiers of the Eoman 
peninsula. Under the shadow of Duke Paschal's shield, we sit 
down resolutely to the record of this charming love story, un* 
assailably embattled. 

How runs the tale, as told by the sorrowful poet himself, in the 
four tenderest lines of the famous sonnet ! — 

" Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen, 
Bright is her hue and Geraldine she hight : 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
Windsor, alas 1 doth chase me from her sight.'* 

Here, indeed, in few words, is the quintessence of the joys and 
woes of the affection twining together in a true lover's knot the 
sympathetic heart-strings of the Lord Surrey and the Lady 
Geraldine. At Hunsdon Palace — ^love at first sight ! Surrey, 
then a stripling-gallant, going thither on a ceremonial visit into 
Hertfordshire, according to Chauncey's history of that county, 
in company with the half-royal Duke of S^ichmond ! Geraldine, 
then a graceful slip of a girl, blooming radiantly in the train d 
the Princess Eoyal, afterwards ^Agnes Strickland shows us how 
unfairly) Mary of the blood-red reputation. At the Palace of 
Hampton Court, not long afterwards, the tender passion awaken- 
ing in Surrey's heart, to his own consciousness ! A revelation, 
this, by the way, which is presumed to have occurred upon the 
occasion of one of those gorgeous and courtly entertainments 
with which Henry the Eighth delighted at times to vindicate \^ 
taste as a more gross and more robustuous Sardanapalus. Was 
it not here, perad venture, during the dance in that old hall, to the 
sound of gitem and sackbut, that the love-smitten Earl bad bis 
heart first torn by the coquettish rebuff of the lady whose rejec- 
tion of his hand for the cotillon he himself has so quaintly and 
poignantly celebrated under the fable of a Tiff between a Wolf 
and a Lion? Himself as the Lord of the Eoresty "prancing" 
gallantly towards oue whom, quoth he — 

' * I might perceive a wolf as white as wfaaldsbone ", 
A &.rer beast, of fresher hue, beheld I never mare.** 
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And from whom, nevertheless, to his amazement, he receives a 
" slight,*' driving him thus nearly to desperation. Saith Madame 
Wolf to Monsieur Leo, with a flirt of her fan and a toss of het 
head-gear — 

** Do way ! I let thee wut, thou shslt not play with me ; 
Go range aboat where thou mayst find some meter fere for thee.** 

Whereupon, and no marvel, we find it added forthwith, in regard 
to one obviously a fine fellow in the mane !— 

" Witli that lie heat his tail, his eyes hegan to flame*; 
I might perceive his noble heart mach movM by the same. 

Seriously, however, it would seem that it was at the palacd 
of Windsor Castle, not very long afterwards, that therd 
came to them their first lengthened, and, this time, compulsory 
estrangement. There it was that, in Surrey's own tantalising 
reinembranee of the incident, the young Earl so often directed 
his wistful gaze towards the maiden's tower — his ladye-lova 
sauntering there the while upon the leads, looking down into 
the broad green tennis court below, where the youthful lover, 
stripped to his white sleeves among the courtly players, would 
so often miss the ball by glancing aside as he struck towards 
the far-off fluttering raiment. Afterwards, immediately indeed 
upon the premature death of his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
iEichmond, the separation of the forlorn lovers, while it became, 
we are told, more absolute, became at the same time also, it 
must be confessed, in every respect more delightfully picturesque. 
Then it was, in fact, that Surrey, partly at the instigation 
of his mistress, partly to assuage his own recent anguish of 
mind — a twofold anguish then coming to him simultaneously 
from the trial of love and the death of friendship, set forth upon 
Lis far-famed series of knight-errant exploits and adventures, 
^ot rendering himself by any means singular, remember, by so 
doing, then, in that age of chivalry — when Petrarch had warbled 
BO recently and dulcetly upon his oaten reed at Yaucluse, and 
"when Surrey himself had participated, then as it were but yester- 
day, in the gallant tournays of the Eield of the Cloth of G-old. 
ToTy let it be borne in recollection, as it was not long since most 
truthfully and touchingly sung by the late Viscount Strangford, 
xn his melodious tribute to Armand Carrel — 

" It was gentle and good in the olden days 
To bear a brave laoce in your true lovers praise, 
^ And never was knight would be known to feme 

But wa$ r^ady to die for kla ladye s name." 
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So was it with the knightly poet, Earl of Surrey, when lie crossed 
the European continent to njaintain in the lists the supremacy of 
the charms of his beloved Geraldine at the point of his lance and 
at the edge of his keen sword, in his own fair birthplace of 
Florence. It being related of him that as he wended his way 
thither, accompanied by a splendid retinue, he tarried awhile in 
the capital of the G-erman empire, for the purpose of consulting 
the world-famous wizard Cornelius Agrippa, then the most skilled 
and potent magician in Christendom. Has not Sir Walter Scott 
indeed solemnly commemorated the interview in his ** Xiay of the 
Last Minsti el ** ? — recording how — 

** Dark was the haanted room of grammerye 
' To which the wizard led the valiant knight^ 

Save that before a mirror huge and high 
A hallowed taper shed a glimmering l^ht." 

A ghostly mirror soon shadowing forth to the ravished eyes of 
Surrey — as he stands there awe-stricken, in the midbt of a goblin 
ring of cross, and rune, and talisman, and almagest — the exqcdsite 
form of his lovely Geraldine, clothed in her virginal night robe, 
extended languidly upon her couch, consoling herself, as poet 
could best wish during his absence, by reading one of his ovm 
impassioned manuscripts. An incident appropriately thus re- 
counted in harmonious numbers — 

'* When rang thy harp's nnriyalled lay, 
fitzalan of the silver song." 

Thanks to whom we may yet hear it related, in kindred Terses, 
how rapturously — 

« The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 
Who has not heard of Surrey's fame ? 
His was the hero's soul of fire 
And his the bard's immortal name, 
And his the love exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry." 

Insomuch that upon his arrival ultimately in the Tuscan capital, 
after issuing a haughty challenge there to the knights of tbe 
whole known world — Christian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, and cannibal 
(fancy, by the way, a knightly cannibal — fighting, of course, with 
an eye to the tenderest pickings afterwards 1) — the Earl of Surrey 
bore off the prize (the glory of his ladye-love's supremacy ia 
beauty and exceUeQce) from ail competitors ; bearing down before 
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him in the lists all who dared to splinter lances or cross swords 
with him in the grand ducal tournaments. But it was prior to 
these superb tournajs in his honour that Surrey received from 
the princely hand of Paschal de Medici the bossy shield, already 
noticed as hanging in the armoury at Arundel Castle — ^the shield 
dinted with heroic blows, repelled and repaid by their recipient, in 
homage to the manifold graces of the Lady Gerald ine ! The same 
identical, indubitable, indestructible shield from under the shelter- 
ing shadow of which we may all look forth belie vingly down the dim 
perspective of the past to that far-off love-legend, which, though 
afar off, is yet in another sense so very near and so very dear to 
our hearts, being in truth among the most tenderly cherished of 
all our historico-literary remembrances. 

Eleven original portraits of the Earl of Surrey, each of them a 
likeness of undoubted authenticity, enable us even now, at the 
distance of three centuries, to form a pretty accurate notion of 
his outward appearance. Nor is it uuinteresting to conjecture 
what manner of man it was of whom Pope sang in his *^ Windsor 
Forest"— 

" Matcliless his i>eii, yictorions was his lanoe, 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the danoe.'' 

A personage, this, moreover, who was eulogised by Sir Walter 
Saieigh in the preface to his History of the World — (fancy having 
one's name trumpeted to after times not merely in the History ot 
the World, but in the very Preface to it !) — as " no less valiant 
than learned, and — of excellent hopes." The saddest words, those 
last, that Baleigh could well have written of him, remembering 
his premature and ignominious decapitation. 

Conspicuous among these eleven portraits of Surrey are the 
two admirable pictures from the brush of Hans Holbein — 
the full-length in the royal collection at Windsor, and the 
kit-kat hanging upon the walls of the palace at Kensington. 
In the latter he is sombrously robed in a black doublet and 
mantle. In the former we see him radiantly clad in red, even 
to tbe coxcombical cap of scarlet velvet, tufted with the gay 
white feather* Yet, vividly lifelike as are these twin portraits 
by the master-painter of the days of Henry, incomparably the 
most characteristic among all the effigies of Surrey is the whole- 
leogth painted by one Guillim Streets, still tenderly cherished 
among the heir-looms of the Howard family, at Arundel Castle; 
not less tenderly, indeed, than the embossed shield already 
particularised. And an impressive portraiture this one last 
mentioned indubitably is, representing the young Poet-Earl, as 
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the picture does, precisely as he must have looked witbin a jear 
before tbe date of his execution. 

He is here depicted in fact, as staoding, with his rigbt band 
leaning upon a broken column (mournful type of his own desti- 
mies), clothed, as in Holbein's kit-kat, in black, but witb the 
black here richly flourished with silver embroidery ; his comely 
visage strongly expressive in every lineament of melancholy and 
indignation. Diminutive in form, though one perceives bim to 
have been at a glance, and slight, apparently, even fragile, in bia 
proportions, it is impossible not to recognise at the same time 
upon the instant in those composed and thoughtful features the 
indomitable daring of the man who, while on trial for bia life, 
dauntlessly flung down ga^e of battle in open court before his 
chief accuser, beseeching his judges to permit the decision of his 
cause by single combat, himself, stripped of his armour and clad 
only in his shirt, to meet his mailed antagonist sword to sword ! 
The valour of the heroic heart looks out upon us through the 
keen glance of those dark brown eyes, not less distinctly than 
through the mobile play of lips but thinly veiled with the small 
pointed beard, and the liglit delicate moustache. 

And Geraldine — have we not equally vivid evidence of the 
graces of her beautiful countenance P Geraldine — fair in com- 
plexion, her eyes of a light colour, her tresses golden and luxu- 
riant. Long after Surrey's demise, we have a casual glimpse of 
her raiher unexpectedly, as Lady Brown — in white satin — ^at 
Queen Mary's coronation! Geraldine having in the meantime 
espoused one Sir Anthony Brown — degenerating positively into 
plain Betsy Brown — the skirts of her white satin petticoat flitting 
past us through an incidental memorandum in the twenty-eighth 
appendix to the Cotton Manuscripts. Startled back by the Hut- 
tt;ring garment of which silken apparition, we turn now more 
pleasurably to take one parting glance at the poet lover of my 
Lady Brown, reminded by John Lpland, who, in his Antiquities^ 
quaintly terms Surrey the " conscript enrolled heir of Sir Thomas 
"Wyatt," that he was one, in truth, who, hardly less in merit than 
' iu time, was foremost among the chiefs of our English literature. 
** This noble Erie wrote excellently well and to purpose," quoth, 
in his " Arte of English Foesie," sententious master Puttenham. 
As an author of various language, Surrey is spoken of by AVilliam 
Camden in his '^ Britannia ; " and not inaptly, for, besides being 
skilled in Greek and Latin, he is reported to have been a perfect 
master (a rarer accomplishment then, than now-a-days) in the 
Erench and Spanish and Italian languages. Glancing through 
the poetical works of Surrey — verses in which we perceive bun 
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here and there presenting himself to view hardlj less distiactlj 
than in his painted portraitures ! Here, in the London streets, 
" wrapped in his careless cloak ! " There, at Windsor Castle, 
pensively resting his head upon his hand, his elbow on the sill of 
nis prison casement I It is curious to note, sprinkled about the 
pages, not unfrequently such unmistakable anticipations of the 
thoughts and even of the expressions of later poets, as almost 
would justify in regard to the latter the charge of something very 
like actual plagiarism. As, for example, a certain well-remem- 
bered passage in Burns, which is only a more exquisite expansion 
into an impassioned quatrain of Surrey's lovely couplet : 



** Thy pleasures past have wronglit tliy woe without redress ; 
If thoa had'si never felt no joy, thy smart had been the less. 



»» 



Or as that lamentation of Fitzjames over the death of his 
gallant grey, in the " Lady of the Lake," a lament that is the 
merest echo of these pathetic lines in '* Surrey's complaint of a 
Dying Lover : '* 

" * Thou cursed pen,' said he, * woe worth the bird thee bare, — 
The man, the knife, and all that made thee, woe be to their share. 
Woe worth the time and place that I so could indite ; 
And woe be it yet once again the pen that so can write." 

Twice, moreover, in these Poems, do we not meet here in 
Surrey with the same identical metaphor with which Lord Byron 
closed his noble monody : 

** Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan." 

Strange and startling among the personal traits of Surrey, it is 
laere noticeable that a patrician, remarkable in his time for 
"the splendour of his apparel and for the profusion of his ex- 
penditure, should have penned that inimitable panegyric upon 
t^lirift and contentment : 

'' The chief bliss that in earth to living man is lent, 
Is moderate wealth to nourish life, if he can be content. 
He that hath but one field, and greedily seeketh nought 
To fence the tiller's hand from need, is king within his thought. 
But puch as of their gold their only idol make, . 
lHo treasure may the ravin of their hungry hands aslake." 

A^ wkimsical thought, by the way, here suggests itself to us in 
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connection with the circumstance of Surrey's having adventured 
upon a fragmentary translation of the ^neid of Virgil. Accepting 
as accurate the assertion made by Mr. Hallam, that Trissino is 
indubitably '' the father of blank verse/' it vrould follow as && 
inevitable consequence, that Surrey, having certainly preceded 
Trissino in the composition of blank verse, must necessanlj be 
regarded as its grandfather. Yet, however, this may be — fathered 
at any rate upon the young Earl's heart and brain is his charmiog 
love-story — the love-story of one who is perpetuated to our 
remembrance through his own poetry as the verj type of 
Chivalry: verses and theme tenderly knit together anew k 
the familiar and melodious distich of Sir Walter Scott : 

** That favoared Btrain was Surrey's raptured line. 
That fair and loveljr form| the Lady (i^eraldine.** 



ELIOT WAEBUETON— THE TEAVELLER 



SiiTATOHiCD from the world by an appalling disaster, Eliot 
Warburton has left behind him the memory of an accomplished 
gentleman, the reputation of an intelligent annotator, the fame of 
the most delightful of all our oriental travellers. As a writer of 
fiction we cannot, it is true, but regard his popularity as 
evanescent. As a biographer, however, he will long be remem* 
bered for a collation of manuscripts relating to one of the most 
chivalrous and momentous epochs in our history — a work which, 
while it at once rendered luminous incidents previously clouded 
over by prejudice, at the same time, in the very act of so doing, 
indicatea the nobler traits of a character until then blackened by 
calumny or distorted by misrepresentation. As a delineator of 
life and scenery in the East, he must always be regarded as a 
writer gifted with peculiarities very rare if not indeed unrivalled 
in their combination. With a keen perception of the. humorous, 
he imited a winning and graceful sensibility. He wandered 
through the landscapes of Asia Minor, with the heart of a poet and 
the eye of a sportsman. His descriptions were emineutly matter- 
of-fact in their minute precision and exactitude, but the very driest 
of their details it may be said were exquisitely coloured into life 
by the glow of his imagination. The ground traversed by 
Warburton was marked out like a ver^ chart in his narrative 
as by the hand of a Mercator, but it may be said to have 
been suffiised at the same time with the diaphonous atmosphere 
and exquisite dyes of a Lorraine. It was a peculiarly happy 
thought, indeed, which announced upon the title-page of his 
earliest composition, that Eomauce and Eeality were therein the 
contrasting themes depicted together. A better guide-book, or 
one calculated to prove more practically useful to the traveller, 
"was perhaps never penned than the very volume which surpassed 
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all others in its homage for the sublime and its love for the beau- 
tiful in those lauds abounding with sublime and beautiful 
associations. With the remembrance of his various contributiona 
to the literature of our time, there is now blended, moreover, the 
recollection of his abrupt and terrible dieappearauce — deepening 
his reader's interest into curiosity and investing hia name with 
an almost painful fascination. 

Born in 1811, at Aughrim, County Gal way, Eliot was the 
eldest son of Major George Warburton, formerly Inspector- 
General of Constabulary in Ireland, by Anna, sister of Colonel 
Acton of Westaston, M.P. for the county of Wicklow. Descended 
originally from the old Cheshire house of "Warburton of 'Wa> 
burton and Arley, the "Warburtons of Aughrim were derived from 
a branch of the family settled in the Queen's County, and known 
as the "Warburtons of Garryhinch. Heir to a considerable pro- 
perty in the sister island, the future novelist and traveller had the 
path of life smoothed beibre him to that career of competence 
which, as with all men of a genuine nature or an earnest tempera- 
ment, stimulated instead of enervating his faculties. His schoiafitio 
education was in due course completed at the University of 
Cambridge. Subsequently, in the midst of his travels, the 
ambition to describe to others the loveliness of those scenes he 
himself so peculiarly and sensitively appreciated, more than anj 
idle Eolicitude to obtain a passing reputation as a man of letters, 
induced "Warburton to venture upon recounting, in print, the story 
of his peregrinations. As a consequence of which determination 
** The Crescent and the Cross '* made its appearance in I84i5, in 
two small volumes, recounting, according to their second title, the 
" Eomance and Eealities of Eastern Travel " — volumes extending 
the scene of their narrative over Egypt and Palestine, into the 
Grecian sea and the Nubian wilderness, through the ports of the 
Levant and the streets of Constantinople. The success of the work 
was almost instantaneous. Its popularity, to employ once more the 
familiar metaphor of the nursery, grew up in a night like the 
fairy bean-stalk. Not one solitary axe of criticism, moreover, it is 
worth remarking, has since then been raised to fell it. What 
was, however, stiJl more delightful in the resemblance than even 
that accordant voice of approbation welcoming the new leaves thus 
suddenly grown up into a reputation — the narrative conducted 
the reader into countries quite as strange and marvellous in their 
way as the giant region of the bean-stalk. It was in effect a very 
Jacob's ladder, leading us up from a library floor in England to 
tiie ruins, and the tombs, and the deserts, and the consecrated 
places of Holy land. '* Eothen " alone, among all the other works 
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descriptive of the oriental wanderiogs of EDglishmen, has dis- 
played any comparable vividness in the mere manner of its 
delineation. Perhaps, in some respects, '^ Eothen," in regard to 
the simple quality of vividness, surpasses even the " Crescent 
and the Cross," in spite of the latter's wonderfully natural and 
picturesque power of realization. But in several other particulars 
the '' Crescent and the Cross" has a manifest advantage over the 
brilliant and ornate pages of " Eothen." Warburton was no 
scoflPer. Humorous though he is very frequently, his merriment 
is always " in place." He never startles you by a jest in Beth- 
lehem, or violates all those emotions you adore as divine, by a 
saucy sarcasm or a sardonic drollery uttered in the most sacred 
localities of Jerusal^kn — uttered, moreover, with the impertinence 
of a coxcomb, though with the gravity of a philosopher. Instead 
of this, "Warburton seems, in the very manner of his description, 
upon entering Palestine, to " tread lightly," as tbough conscious 
in his heart that it ip, in truth, " holy ground." Throughout this 
portion of his narrative he evidences a reverential feeling of awe, 
if he fails to rise always in tone to the exaltation of religious 
enthusiasm. Accompany him where we will, to the moonlit 
avenues of Cairo, to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or to that 
island of Philoe up the Nile, which appears to be almost the 
realization of Shelley's day-dream of — 

** A little lawny islet 
By aDemone and yiolet 
Like mosaic paven — ** 

or pass onward with him into the grim and awful interior of the 
everlasting pyramid — ^you feel that it is always the warm heart of a 
man of genial nature that is beating in the bosom of your guide ; 
not the frigid and bloodless organ of the cynic. Out of an insen- 
sible appreciation of this arises, indeed, the sympathy created 
almost unconsciously between the author and his reader in the 
course of this bewitching coiiiposition — a sympathy so complete 
that the casual mention of his illness comes like a home sorrow to 
Tou, as though you had a personal friend in this unknown traveller. 
Unlike Kiuglake, who is original rather than winning, and who 
surprises you into applause while he fails altogether to awaken for 
one instant within you the more grateful sentiment of admiration 
- — Warburton charms by his gentleness as much as he enlivens by 
liis vivacity, throwing at the same time over the whole record of 
liis journeying the attractive influence of his intelligent animation 
And of his singularly sweet and companionable temperament. 
fPo wards the conclusion of his written testimony, thus, of all 
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these more amiable traits in his character, he candidly confesBes 
his distate for the scoffing spirit now-a-days unfortunately only too 
prevalent among our fellow-countrymen, who, ** whether on the 
mountain of Parnassus, or in the valley of Jehosaphat, seem/' 
says he, " to think that everything is unreal except themselves 
and their sandwiches : " adding — " this is the very triumph of 
' objectivity." With a nervous organization, whose every fibre, 
one might sav, responded to the associations of the sceneiy, 
Warburton had also a peculiar clearness of perception, almost 
amounting to the matter-of-fact. He comprehended and exulted 
in the Bomance of " eastern travel," but he saw none the 
less distinctly, he certainly described none the less accurately, it« 
realities. Wherever he moved in the courie of his erratic pil- 
grimage, like Goldsmith, he not merely — 

** Pragged at each remove a lengthening chain," 

adding a new link of interest at every footstep to the electric 
bond of sympathy uniting his own with the hearts of those who 
lingered over the record of his peregrinations — but, with his 
" grey goose-quill*' for a brush, and his ample vocabulary for a 
palette, he painted a landscape in a page, sometimes a vignette in 
a sentence. The effect resembled the " Picture-Book without 
Pictures," though it must be allowed that Warburton s style 
was somewhat less idiomatic while it w^s also somewhat more 
gorgeous than the simple but picturesque manner of Hans 
Christian Andersen. This rhetorical splendour it was, which 
imparted such a peculiar charm to the writings of Warburton, 
excelling by reason of this peculiar charm of theirs the wntings 
of all other travellers, however affluent their vocabulary or 
vivid their imagination. His similes were always appropriate, 
and were squandered about him, moreover* in inexhaustible 
profusion. How acceptable these were, none can properlj 
appreciate, but those who have pondered over the narrative 
thus sprinkled alternately with dry statistics and flowering 
illustrations, until one is almost tempted to say it assumed t 
fantastic resemblance to an illuminated manuscript. If, for 
example, he strolled away into the classic plain surrounding the 
Acropolis, the author was not satisfied with telling you that "tbe 
Ilyssus exists no longer :'' he conjured up an exquisite feature in 
the panorama — a feature thenceforth indelibly impressing the 
circumstance upon our recollection by adding, that ** a torrent- 
like line of oleanders seems still to fill its course with yerdant 
waves and rosy foam,** Tet, pleasantry was, perhaps, after iii| 
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his most conspicuoud characteristic. It was manifest, too, from 
the very commencement, as such^ that indication of high animal 
spirits, alw^ays so delightfully exhilarating, because neither 
affected nor boisterous. In this animated strain he talked of the 
confusion of the luggage before starting in the Oriental steamer 
from Southampton, reminding us that saddlery and bullock 
trunks were quite obtrusive, while the little indispensables for 
the voyage were nowhere discernible, and '* remedies for sea- 
sickness reserved themselves for the overland journey." Expa-' 
tiating at another moment over the loveliness of the island of 
Calypso, and the seductive calm of its seclusion, he interrupts 
our enthusiasm, as he might have done that of Telemachus, by 
observing that ^* a fat gentleman in green spectacles informed us 
that it was the Botany Bay of ^Naples," calling it by its name 
Pantellaria* Gossiping over the Nile, he alludes to the old 
story of the mythologists, that the heart's blood of a virgin was 
annually poured into its current, adding naively, " not unlikely, 
in a country where they worshipped crocodiles, and were anxious 
to consult their tastes." Equally extravagant is his grave, 
almost grandiose allusion to the steamboat ou the same vener- 
able stream, apostrophising it as an unhappy river, which, having 
like Ixion, in its warm youth loved the gorgeous islands of 
iBthiopia, must now *' expiate its raptures on the wheel l" Saun- 
tering through the streets of Cairo, how humorously he mentions 
the eccentricities of the lean and mangy dogs, " continually 
running between your legs, which afford a tempting passage in 
this petticoated place." DelightfuLiest of all, however, is his 
most amusing particularity as to the still greater eccentricities 
of the hens of Egypt, which " seem to consider that they have 
discharged every duty to society in producing a mere egg,'* 
caring little or nothing after the operation ''whether their 
offspring becomes a fritter or a fowl, an omelette or a game 
cock!" Even the naked fellow entrusted with the office of 
hatching the chickens wholesale, by means of gigantic ovens, is 
ludicrously described as ever and ever turning the eggs " with 
most henlike anxiety." A happy phrase, in this way, not un- 
frequently proves sufficient, in the vivid delineations of War* 
burton. He thus describes the mud-coloured buildings and 
terraced roofs of Alexandria as being " varied with fat mosques 
and lean minarets." He callotypes the black slaves, as tuey 
are in reality, *' magpied with wlute napkins round their , head 
and loins." 

Gibraltar starts before us, from the second page of the second 
chapter with a distinctness marvellous almost as. the visible, 
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irith curtain, and raTelin, and rampait — ^with " zigzag lines from 
shore to sumnrit, looking like conductors for the defenders* 
electric fire to flash along" — ^in the complexity of its stem and 
impregnable fortifications. Musing again over that Nile, which 
he manifestly reverenced in spite of the grizzly story of the 
virgin's blood arid the grizzlier appetite of the crocodiles, "War- 
burton in his fourth chapter allows his fancy to run riot in 
exaggeration over the supposition that Egypt is an exotic land, 
borne down from the torrid remoteness of Abyssinia towards the 
shores of the sublime and history-glorified Mediterranean. His 
fantastic meditations thus expressing themselves : '' Those quiet 

Elains have tumbled down the cataracts ; those demure gazdens 
ave flirted with the Isle of Flowers five hundred miles away; 
those very pyramids have floated down the waves of the Nile ; to 
speak chemically, tbat river is a solution of Ethiopia's richest 
regions, and that vast country is merely a precipitate." In a 
kindred mood of facetiousness, our Traveller, while pausing in 
the midst of the petrified forests of the wilderness, comments 
upon the fact of their invariably appearing in places the most 
arid and shelterless, by observing that they " must have had a 
hard time of it," being ** exposed, like Niobe, to all the arrows 
of Apollo." No less wittily, elsewhere, does he pronounce judg- 
ment upon the summary vengeance wreaked by the jc^ous 
husbands among the Egyptians — remarking that eunuchs are 
their only '^ gentlemen of the long robe," the knife and the Nile 
being their only damages. Abounding as the chapters do with 
these tokens of an innocent and irradiating merriment, they lure 
the attention onwards, as by an irresistible fascination, through 
all the varieties of Asiatic life, enlivened sometimes by perilous, 
sometimes even by romantic adventures* Throughout the whole 
of his charming narrative, moreover, what is especially notice- 
able, is the fact that, not once, by a syllable or an innuendo, 
does Warburton become for one instant dogmatical. In this 
particular he appears to be little else than a miracle among 
Travellers. Dogmatism, indeed, would seem to have had ahout 
it but little that was akin to that ingenuous and equahle tern* 
perament. Besides — there was genial intelligence as well as 
eclectic taste lurking under his subtle and comprehensiTe 
sensibility: and as La Bruy^re says in one of his poignant 
apophthegms, "C'est la profonde ignorance qu' inspire le ton 
dogmatique." 

Giited by Nature with the very qualities calculated to win 
regard from the observant, it was not surprising to find that 
Warburton's &st w^rk almost immediately attracted the 
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attention of the public to him — ^that, in other words, it im- 
mediately secured for him a reputation. His readers exulted 
over the freshness of his gentle and unaffected enthusiasm. 
They were pleased with the frankness of a character which 
revealed by turns the most generous sentiments and the most 
elevaticd aspirations. They rejoiced in the opportunity of be- 
holding those famous regions where the feet of the holy race 
had moved down the trail of immemorial generations, toiling 
in Egypt, roving in Syria, and conquering in Palestine — those 
regions consecrated, one might almost believe, to celestial im- 
mortality in the inspired annals of the Frophets-^and which no 
other modem writer has ever depicted with a pencil at once so 
reverent and so picturesque. The vividness of each description 
here, in fact, is surpassed only by the felicity with which are 
celebrated its peculiar associations. Insomuch was this remark- 
able in the earliest and happiest of the literary productions of 
Warburton, that from his lips " twice told tales" w^e found to 
be scarcely less acceptable than they have since proved to be on 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, when revivified by the voice 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. What, for example, could be more 
enthralling than Eliot Warburton's account of the battle of the 
Nile ? — ^a victory, for two reasons, unsurpassed in the annals of 
maritime warfare, having been fought at midnight and at anchor. 
And yet how many had been the records of that memorable 
action already penned and already familiar, from the highly ela* 
berated description of James to the terse and inspiring panegyric 
of Southey ? '' 'Tis an old story now, that battle of the Nile,** 
said Warburton, '* but a brave old story can never die of age ;" 
and thereupon he recounted once more the incidents of the 
conflict from its commencement to its conclusion, from the silent 
bearing down of Nelson's fleet upon the armament of his anta* 
gonists to the capture of the last vessel, the Tonnant, wh^ 
** slowly and reluctantly, like an expiring hope, her pale flag 
fluttered down from her lofty spars, and the next that floated 
there was the banner of old England!" 

It was not only, however, in his second-hand narratives 
that our author was thus pre-eminently successful. The enume*. 
ration of his own incidents of travel presented to him the 
happiest theme for hia descriptions, ilere it was that he 
revealed his originality as a depictor of the coast scenery of 
the Levant, of the fertility of Egypt, of the sterility of Nubi% 
of the sacred topography of Syria, of the mingled squalor 
and luxury of Constantinople, of the sapphire waves and 
emerald islands of the Greek archipelago. Patriotic though 
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bk temperament was, he bad nevertbeless strong witbin Urn 
all the comprebensive Bjmpatbies of tbe cosmopolite. Insolar 
as some of his notions unquestionably were, the majority of them 
were characterized by a largeness that embraced the whole cydfi 
of humanity aud were restricted to neither hemisphere. 

Domestic as were those affections which prompted himinaBnb- 
sequent production to declare in an effusion oi tenderness that 
the sacred word Home "applies to hearts, not hearths," he 
possessed a love of the true and the beautiful of all climes and 
countries, such as rendered him familiar and at home in regions 
the most remote and among habits the most outlandish. An 
agreeable testimony of this is afforded by the incidents accom* 
panying his arriyal at Beyrout, and his reluctant resignation to 
quarantine when living for a fortnight in a little cottage apart 
from the lazaretto. This cottage-prison he describes as situated 
in a groye or orchard of mulberries. Here, from the roof top 
looking in one direction oyer the Syrian landscape, in another 
oyer the billows of the Mediterranean, he tends a " little gallipot 
garden," whose eyery weedy plant he declares to haye become for 
him a Ficciola; while he watches with an emotion somewhat 
nobler than that of idle curiosity the movements of the little 
family in the lower portion of the premises, a family of humble 
Maronites. How charmingly he avows at last " I sympathised 
with the changes of weather that affected the operations of the 
silkworms ; I grieved for the illness of the little child; I took as 
much interest in the attentions paid by the young Syrian 'swains 
to Katarin and Dudu as they did themselves ; and a baking or a 
washing day appeared to me full of importance :*' his warm and 
kindly disposition kindling into attachment for beings who mmt 
have regarded him comparatively, the while, almost with indif- 
ference. And such was "Warburton ! Everywhere " at home" 
—in the Nile boat or in the tombs of the Pyramids, under the 
cedars of Lebanon or among the olives of the holj mount near 
Jerusalem. Everywhere looking into the visages of those he 
met, the Jew, the Copt, the Arab, the Nubian, the Turk, the 
Greek, or the Egyptian, not as into the face of an alien, but as 
•into the face of a feUow-creature. Hence indeed it was that he 
adapted himself so readily to the customs of those sunny aod 
voluptuous climates — wearing the tarboosh, or the turban, or the 
girdling shawl, breathing aromatic tobac'coes through the fumes 
of the chibouque or the nargilly, riding that docile Arabian ih»n 
which he parted at last as Irom '* a tried old friend," bivouacing 
under the canvas of his tent, or under the branches of Bowe 
umbrageous sycamore, as readily as though he were a disciple of 
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Islam or a descendant of Ishmael ! The very title of the pro- 
duction in which these rovings were recounted was an incentive 
to its perusal, being at once as poetical as it was epi^^rammatic. 
It constituted a tribute to the genius of symbolism — that mjste- 
rioas element common to the atmosphere of Paganism and of 
Christianity. It celebrated not merely the Crescent by which 
Byzantium seems to have commemorated the greatness of Diana 
of the Ephesians, but that more sublime and more awful emblem, 
the Cross, the emblem which appears to have been prophetically 
worshipped by Heathendom in anticipation of the Divine Sacri- 
fice. In inscribing the latter efBgy, so to speak, upon the frontis- 
piece of his undertaking, Warburton had not forgotten the 
bewildering circumstance of its antiquity as a symbol of idolatrous 
as well as of inspired religion. He associated the name of his 
volumes with that wonderful and enigmatic image which, according 
to Lafitau, was adored by the Bed Indians of America before the 
discovery of their continent by Europeans, that solemn Cross 
which Grecian Art had placed in the hands of Horus Apollo, 
suspended round the neck of the divinity Apis, carved upon the 
front of Jupiter Ammon, inserted in the thyrsus of Bacchus, 
engraved upon the vases of libation, and jewelled in the bosom 
of the vestal virgins — the Cross mentioned with an inexplicable 
reverence in the most ancient annals of the Chinese and in the 
memorable records of the Phcenicians. 

following upon these really astounding recollections, it is 
beautiful to remember the noblest apostrophe of admiration 
ever addressed to the Cross as the Symbol of Symbols — ^the 
apostrophe of St. Augustine,* where he speaks of the Cross as 
once an object of derision, but now glittering in gold and pre- 
cious stones upon the summit of every £adem — ^'Attende 
gloriam crucis ipsius: jam in fronte regum crux ilia fixa 
est, cui inimici insultaverunt." Bad the passage we have 
just quoted occurred to Warburton, we doubt not that he would 
have selected it as the motto of his title-page. As it is— 
the work in which, by its designation, the author thus evi- 
dences his recognition of the grace and of the mystery of symbo- 
lism will — by revealing the country of the Crescent in all its 
Somance and in all its Beality to the venerators of the Cross- 
long tend, we believe, to preserve, if it fail to perpetuate, his 
reputation. 

Encouraged, doubtless, by the distinguished success of the 
** Crescent and the Cross,'* our author determined befoie long 

* Bx Tractata super Psalmos, Fs. 54, lect.6. 
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jet once more to adventure npon the hazardous but fascinafcroi; 
enterprises of literature. In his second work it was found that 
the Traveller had become transformed, almost we had said de^ufr 
fated, into the collator of mannscripts. The " Memoirs of Prince 
Bupert and the Cavaliers," published in 1849, disclosed, however, 
scarcely less than its predecessor, the picturesque manner and the 
generous sympathies of Warburton. The latter characteriatica 
were, perhaps, therein even more perceptible than in the pro- 
duction which must always be regarded as his masterpiece. 
Comprising a selection from the private correspondence between 
the Boyalist Commander-in-Chief and the subordinate adherenfi 
of the Cavalier Sovereign, the work contained a variety of carioui 
documents transcribed from original MSS. — documents which had 
never until then been afforded the opportunity of publication. So 
abundant, indeed, were the manuscript treasures thus arranged 
and revised by Warburton, that he scrupulously disclaimed the 
authorship of more than the first and second volumes, remarldng 
that he could be regarded as nothing more than simply the editor 
of the third, consisting as it did for the most part of authentic 
papers relating to the civil war, carefully digested and symmetn* 
cally disposed in order. The peculiar interest of this collection, 
it must be observed, arose from the circumstance of its being 
derived from Colonel Benett, Prince Eupert's secretary. It 
included no less than a thousand letters, addressed to their 
youthful chieftain by the chivalrous and loyal Cavaliers — ^letters 
penned by the hands of those gallant gentlemen who pawned 
their plate and mortgaged their estates, and "dropped their 
hearts* blood for drachmas,'* to purchase the safety of a princo 
and to vindicate the power of a dynasty. Besides these singnltt 
epistles there were many others, which had been lying neglected 
until then among the family archives of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
together with copious materials extracted from the Diary of 
Evelyn, and the Boyal Letters of Bromley, as well as from Sir 
Henry Ellis's well-known Collection. As additional evidence of 
the extraordinary industry displayed in this compilation by Ehoj 
Warburton, it may be observed that his researches extended 
through a multitude of celebrated MSS., among th^m the Lu^ 
downe, Harleian, Bodleian, Sloaue, and Ashmolean. Apart froa 
these laborious investigations, however, the production was in 
many respects singularly meritorious. It was not so much the 
worthiest, as it was literally the first, biography of Prince Bupert 
that had appeared. A trivial pamphlet, purporting to recount hii 
" Heroic History " had been printed, it is true, so far back tj 
1683, while, within the present century, a more elaborated 
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memorial of t/he same personage had been eontributedi to tlie 
"Biographie Universelle" — but neither could be regarded as 
entitled to any high degree of consideration. Warburton must 
therefore be looked upon as the earliest historian of the Cavaliers. 
Incidental mention of their prowess and self-sacrifrce had been 
repeatedly made before without question ; but no deliberate eflPbrfe 
had been attempted to clear their memory from misconception, 
or to obliterate from the reputation of Bupert those calumnies 
which had dimmed its glory through so many misapprehending 
generations. There was a congenial gallantry in the resolution 
with which Warburton ventured to impugn the accuracy of that 
stem judgment — a judgment which had been sanctioned with a 
sort of tacit acquiescence by no less than two centuries. In 
relating the adventures of the Boyalist Leader, he displayed 
much of his former earnestness with a wholly unlooked for cir-r 
cumspection. His narrative, in regard to facts, possesses all the 
Btubbomness of the Eoundhead, while in its occasional bursts of 
alternate invective and panegyric it reveals all the audacity of 
the Cavalier. 

Shortly after the first rise of his popularity, "Warburton was 
induced in 1846 to edit a couple of volumes descriptive of life in 
the Canadas. Here it was, that in the course of his Preface to 
" Hochelaga," he observed as truthfully as sententiously, after an 
allusion to Atalantis — " The theories of old Ghreece and Boman 
Spain became stories ; stories became tradition ; tradition became 
faith, and when Columbus assumed his mission, in him the 
old 'Westering* instinct amounted to an inspiration." Alas! 
that we should have now to bear in mind that with Warburton 
himself that "old 'westering* instinct'* amounted more to a 
lamentable fatality than to any such golden aspiration. Six years 
afterwards, namely, in 1851, another work was edited by the 
biographer of Eupert, a circumstance indicated by his Introduc* 
tion to the "Memoirs of Horace Walpole." Here, however, 
Warburton distinctly avowed that his only share in the under- 
taking was that of affixing his name to the title page — excepting 
alone a few occasional corrections "freely offered and freely 
accepted.*' Sketches of the " voluptuous virtuoso" of Strawberry 
Hill had already appeared, but these were chiefly restricted to 
mere summaries, such, for example, as the memorials penned by 
Lord Dover, by Sir Walter Scott, and by Pinkerton. Even 
the "feeling and eloquent" memoir of Miss Berry was little 
better, as Warburton here took occasion to intimate, than an 
avowed apology, dictated by the posthumous generosity of 
friendship. . . . 
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What contributed very considerably to enhance the value of tlie 
biography introduced to the world by Warburton, was the cir- 
cumstance that the volumes comprised a variety of origioal 
letters by the most fascinating, because the most elegantlj 
voluble, of correspondents. Apparently almost as delightfully 
inartificial as the letters of Byron, those of Walpole are as 
fastidiously delicate as the epistles of Chesterfield, occasionally 
combining with these delectable peculiarities the idiomatic diction 
of Cowper, and tbe effervescent, sometimes almost boisteroua, 
vivacity of Madame de Sevign^. Speaking of them in eminently 
cleserv* d terms of admiration, our author wittily observes in hi 
Introduction, that '^ they leave nothing but truthfukess to 
be desired." 

While amusing himself thus at his leisure with the responsi* 
bilities of editorship, Warburton had his errant fancies at length 
carried away captive by the manifold seductions of imaginatire 
literature. Influenced, probably, by his examination of the 
Boyalist manuscripts, he determined to recount a tale of the 
troubles of 164 — , by writing the confessions of a Cavalier, under 
the guise of a fictitious autobiography. Such, in truth, were the 
imaginings which, in 1850, led to the appearance of his romance 
of " Eeginald Hastings." It afforded but feeble evidence of the 
author's capacity as a novelist, and was in consequence regaitled 
even by his admurers with an undisguised sense of disappointment 
The story displayed, no doubt, that familiarity with the epoch 
which was only to have been expected from the historian of 
Bupert, a familiarity which in another might have been a subject 
at once for surprise and admiration. It was otherwise unattrt^ 
tive. The masquerade of the Eomancer appeared to sit but 
awkwardly on the shoulders of the Traveller. He could donnthe 
burnoose with the readiness of an Arab, but the mask of the 
novelist seemed as unnatural a disguise for him as feathers migu 
have seemed for a leopard. It was askew in the first chapter. 
Upwards of a year elapsed before he ventured once more upon 
the delineation of the purely imaginary. It was late in tbe 
winter of 1861 that his last work, " Darien," was publisbed, * 
narrative partiallv historical in its character, and recounting, 
under the title of " The Merchant Prince," the fortunes of toe 
renowned Alvarez, better known as that Sir Solomon Medini 
who accused the great Duke of Marlborough of such enormotu 
embezzlement. The production, as a literary performance vi^ 
scarcely less faulty than its predecessor ; but, considered in the 
glare of an after occurrence very terrible in its character, it wiil 
be found to possess an enthrallmg and, we believe, an endunog 
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interest. '' Darien," to be estimated at its intrinsic value, must 
be read by the lurid light of the Amazon, bj the light of that 
maritime conflagration which seems throughout the Action to be 
foreseen as bj a sort of weird presentiment. Viewed thus, the 
work cannot fail to excite the awe, as well as the bewilderment, 
of the psychologist. Its conspicuous purport — enlivened by the 
romantic adventures of Alvarez — was to record the rise and 
failure, the propitious rise, the disastrous failure, of the famous 
Darien Expedition. That expedition, it may be remembered, waa 
originated by the founder of the Bank of England. William 
Patterson is, therefore, the real hero of the romance — the strangest 
of all the heroes of romance, perhaps, that was ever selected ; a 
Puritan enthusiast, and a mercantile day dreamer, unselfish and 
elevated in his ambition, but weak and vacillating in its develop- 
ment ! Associated with Patterson, towards the conclusion of the 
story, is Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, a man almost as specula* 
tive and still more impracticable. Bemarkable, even beyond his 
powers, among the real characters introduced should likewise be 
particularized John Law (as Warburton designates him, *Hhe 
Napoleon of che gambling world ")> the originator of that famous 
Mississippi scheme which as far surpassed the South Sea Bubble 
as the South Sea Bubble surpassed M. Cabet's project for found- 
ing a new Arcadia by means of an Icarian colonization. A sort 
of morganetic admiration for the old Buccaneers betrays itself 
throughout the narrative — due reference being made to Alexander 
of the Iron Arm, to the wily Bock, the daring Pierre, the ruthless 
Olonois, and the redoubtable Montbsra, otherwise called the 
Exterminator. Besides all of whom, not the least formidable 
among these ferocious '^ water rats,'* Sir Henry Morgan is here 
actually involved in the imaginary incidents conjured up by the 
novelist. There is an evident gusto in his every allusion to the 
epoils gathered in by the audacity of the Buccaneers — gold from 
Mexico, silver from Peru, pearls from the G-ulf, cinnamon from 
the Caraccas, ambergris from the Baltic, flsh from Newfoundland, 
nutmegs from the Moluccas, ivory from Ceylon, diamonds from 
Qolconda — the involuntary tributes paid by the industrious trader 
to the lawless navigator. Fascinated though he was, however, 
by the prowess of the Buccaneers, Warbur ton's gentle nature* 
revolted, nevertheless, at their cruelty, but still more at the 
systematic inhumanity revealed by the conquerors of Spanish 
America. From *' the complaints of Las Casas, the confessions 
of Cortes, the apologies ol Herrera, and the summing up of 
Prescott," he here adduced the most damning evidence of their 
almost preternatural atrocity. While absorbed in these terribla 
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inTestigatians, however, he lost no portion of his engaging 
vivacity : thus, even when depicting an outrage by the troopers 
of Claverhouse, for example, he quietly remarks — that ** in toaBt- 
ing the health of fair Alice the topers made considerable inroads 
upon their own." It was a curious circumstance, moreover, that 
although actually a total stranger to the Transatlantic scenery, he 
depicted it almost with the local colouring of Cooper and the 
ornithological and zoological minuteness of Audubon. He ap- 
peared to be familiar with every feature in the landscape, with all 
the winged and creeping denizens of the woods, with the abound- 
ing varieties of the luxuriant vegetation. He beheld, as if in 
reality, the branches of the cedar and the balsam, gorgeous with 
their living blossoms — the brilliant plumage of the barat and ttie 
tulcan. He seemed to have noted every movement of the scorpion 
under the cassia tree, and to know familiarly the favourite haunts 
of the lizard or of the serpent near the moss-grown and tortuous 
roots of the fruit*dropping tamarind. " There,'* he exclaims in 
one portion (ii. 299), '" under the influence of an eternal summer, 
JN'ature runs riot ; like a glorious and fantastic Bacchanal, drunk 
with the^rich juices of a virgin soil, and the warm fellowship of a 
meridian sun : there she makes for herself arborial bowers whose 
lofty colonnades and flower-roofed aisles mock the dimensions of 
our stateliest palaces.' ' And with every leaf and fibre he ap- 
peared to have rendered himself perfectly well acquainted — from 
the bamboos and bananas to the interwoven pturaaites ''all a 
bloom with purple flowers;" froni the pineapple "burniug 
like a topaz on its green calyx," to the mangroves drooping 
into the water heavily laden at every bough with oysters. 
The tenacity of his memory, the voracity of his researches, and' 
tne vividness of his imagination transformed Warburton into 
a Mexican while he wrote, as the same influence changed Moore 
for the time being into a ^tive of Cashmere, and Burke into i 
Bengalee. 

Whether it was that he yearned to compare his own fancies 
with the realities of nature across the ocean, whether he may have 
wished at last to satisfy his curiosity by examining with his own eyes 
such creatures as the " demoniac cut-flsh and the cruel remora^" 
or byre-discovering for himself that ''one rocky ridge" in tbe 
isthmus of Darien (ii. 97), from the summit of which can be seen 
the opposing shores of the Pacific and Atlantic — shortly after the 
publication of his novel, relating to the ''Merchant Prmee^** 
VVarburton resolved upon at once proceeding to Panama. 
Possibly, in this instance, he was actuated by thai love of tniTel 
he himself termed " the most unquenchable of loves " (i. 1^2)— 
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that love which had already, years before, carried him to Damietta 
and the Dardanelles. However this may have been, his excursion 
to Central America was resolved upon : at first, simply with an 
eye to pleasure, but ultimately also with an eye to business — 
Warburton having been deputed to negotiate friendly relations 
between the Indian tribes of Darien and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction Company. In pursuance of this enterprise, he left 
England in the Amazon steam-ship, of 2,250 tons burden, on 
Friday, the 2nd of January, 1852, under the command of Captain 
Symons, with 11^3 souk on board, crew and passengers. The fate 
of that unfortunate and magnificent vessel can never, surely, in 
the annals of misfortune, be altogether lost to remembrance. In 
its aggregation of horrors it exceeded even the doubtful fate of 
the President and the well-known loss of the Kent East India- 
man. In many particulars it eclipsed the fearful destruction (a 
month afterwards) of her Majesty's ship the Birkenhead. Early 
on Sunday morning, the 4th of January, but very little indeed 
after midnight, almost every soul on board the Amazon being 
hushed in slumber, the pealing of the alarm-bell, and frantic cries 
of " Fire," woke those who were sleeping to the frightful know- 
ledge that the ship was in flames. Twenty minutes more proved 
enough to complete the conflagration; but within that brief 
interval how much agony was compressed those who have survived 
have enabled us to conjecture. An ineffectual effort to set the 
ffre-engine going was followed by the despairing abandonment of 
the hose and of the desperate resort to the buckets. Everything 
speedily revealed that the attempt to extinguish the conflagration 
must prove futDe, but during the loss of time resulting from the 
endeavour four out of the nine boats received irreparable injury. 
])dean while the engines, not having been stopped at the outbreak 
of the catastrophe, carried the Amazon with terrible velocity 
through a heavy sea and a wind blowing with considerable 
violence. Eifty-nine persons alone escaped in two of the life- 
boatSy the dingy, the cutter, and the pinnace — the two best 
lifeboats being burnt on the sponsons, wiiile the mail boat, and 
in all probability the gig, were swamped alongside. The last 
individual recognised on board by those who were saved was 
!Eiiot Warburton — standing by the captain at the wheel, fully 
dressed, and quite collected. {Shortly afterwards the vessel be- 
coming involved in a sheet of flame from the bowsprit to the 
taffirail, the magazine soon exploded, the funnels, red-hot, tell 
over with a hissmg sound into the waves, and the wreck there- 
upon almost instantly foundered. Bememberiug the sudaennesd 
oi tills appalling calamity, coming as it did »o speedily after tiiu 
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appearance of the roiiiaiice of " Darien," we shudder at tk 
mysterious. recurrence of allusions to precisely similar disasters, 
introduced by the almost prophetic hand of the gifted aad 
lamented Traveller. Already in the opening page of the third 
volume of '* Eeginald Hastings " he had quoted those passionate 
lines of Shakspere — 

** Lord ! methooght what pain it was to drown t 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ; 
What sights of ugly deaths within mine eyes f ** 

But, here, in "Darien" his expressions became still more 
lamentably appropriate, were still more painfully distinct in their 
explicitness. Almost at the commencement of the romance the 
author dedicates an entire chapter (i. iv.) to a minute description 
of the torments of death by burning, transcribing at the outaet 
those terrible verses of Shelley — 

" The thirsty fire crept ronnd his manly limbs — 
His resolnte eyes were scorched to blindness soon ; 
His death-pangs rent my heart.'' 

Further on "Warburton writes (i. 206) ; " We struck; all hanib 
took to the boats; I only left; boats swamped; crew lost; I, 
thanks to your gallantry and kindness — only saved.** Elsewhere, 
he says (ii. 16) : " Startled by the sudden sense of drowning, he 
awoke to find himself in the angry sea, with wreck and ruin and 
destruction all around.*' Another of his mournfully apposite ex- 
tracts, moreover, is from Uhland — 

<* The winds and the waves of ocean. 
They rested quietly ; 
Bat I heard on the ^e a sonnd of wail, 
There was danger on the sea.'* 

Everywhere he seemed to behold round him mystically, as Long- 
fellow did in " Evangeline,*' the glory of a conflagration, where- 

** Columns of shining smoke nprose, and flashes of flames were 
Thrust thro' the folds and withdrawn, like the quivering hands of a marfyr*" 

His similes were tinctured with the same lurid hue of premonition. 
He thus illustrated the imperceptible diminution of sorrow for a 
deceased companion (iii. 211) — "As when a ship founders atsei, 
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the water forms a distracted vortex for a few minutes, and the 
waves are tossed about unbaturally ; but they gradually subside, 
until the surface of ocean is as calm over the buried wreck as 
over the smoothest sand that ever formed a drowned seaman's 
piUow." His thoughts appeared to recur perpetually to the 
same theme with a misboding iteration. He talked (i. 68) of 
" mariners making preparations on a quiet shore for a long and 
stormy voyage." He seemed by a preternatural anticipation to 
recognise the forms of those who would so soon be lamenting his 
own calamitous disappearance. He described (i. 58) one whose 
eyes " regardless of all except the sea in which her hope now as 
ever j»er fear was rested : " and at another time wrote of one of 
his heroines (iii. 82) : '^ She was like those who have lost dear 
relations at sea, and who love to soothe their sorrows by sitting 
on the shore and watching the waves as they come and go ; in 
some dreamy expectation that somehow they may bring tidings 
of those who have gone down among their fellows." Sometimes, 
even, the thin veil of futurity became almost sufficiently transparent 
to reveal the horrors of the approaching catastrophe. In one 
volume he wrote (i. 74) : ** Nothing but some columns of smoke 
curling quietly up in the evening air, gave token of any disaster." 
In another (iii. 25) : " The remaining Spaniard was now on fire 
forward, and her dry sails burned up rapidly into three pillars of 
flame." In another he depicted yet more minutely the misfortune 
he was so speedily to experience (ii. 224-225): '* As the King's 
officer came forward in his turn, his speech was interrupted by 
the cry of ' fuego ! ' from the forecastle ; a thick volume of smoke 
at the same time gushing up from the hold diffused a sulphurous 
stench. The ship bad been set on fire by one of the quenchless 
fireballs that the buccaneers were accustomed to make use of in 
extremity. It had fallen among bales of silk, which for some 
time smothered the fierceness of the flames ; but it had the more 
extensively and subtly done its work, and the fire was pro- 
portionately destructive. The boats were immediately lowered, 
and those on board had barely time to put off when the galleon 
was in flames from stem to stern. Even the wounded buccaneer 
and the sick English sailor had been saved. The boats rowed 
fast towards Alvaro's ship, and almost immediately after they had 
reached her, the galleon blew up, and no trace was left of the 
gallant ship but a few seething planks, and some bubbles on the 
calm water in which she had gone down.'* Thau all this, litera- 
ture does not contain any more startling indications of a pre- 
sentiment. They remind one of those exquisite verses in which 
Xford Byron celebrated the thirty-seventh anniversary of his 

s 
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birth, at MisBolon^hi — ^tbe fabulous notes of tbe swan siugiDg its 
own requiem, as Mozart is said to have composed his on the eve 
of his dissolution. That Warburton preserved his self-possession 
even under the terrors of an occurrence that might have palsied 
the most courageous, cannot but be matter for our adiiuration. 
His collected behaviour even under such circumstances can be 
readily comprehended, however, by those in any way acquainted 
with the serene bravery of his character.* Several instances of 
this bravery occurred in the course of his eastern peregrioation?, 
not the least remarkable of which were (" Crescent," Ac., ch.iii.) 
the coolness displayed by him when nearly half a mile from his 
boat at midnight, and almost alone in the midst of a couple of 
hundred angry Nubian savages ; his refusal of backsheesh to the 
extortionate Bedouins in one of the Pyramids (ditto, ch. xvi.), i 
refusal enforced by an extended pistol and a threat of the bastinado; 
but especially (ditto, ch. xzix.) the courage disclosed in his riding 
on horseback, without a single attendant, along the sea shore, from 
Lebanon to Beyrout — a feat which nearly led to his assassinatioo. 
Bravely as became him, therefore, be passed away in what seemed 
to be the meridian of his life, in the midst of that awful con- 
flagration. Peace be with him ! whithersoever may have flown 
his gentle but heroic spirit. He should have died in different 
scenes and under less dreadful auspices — upon the banks of the 
holy Jordan, or under the boughs of the whispering palm, or ia 
the ripeness of a good old age, reposing on his bed, surrounded 
by those who loved him, and by the fields sacred for him with the 
tender recollections of his childhood. Instead of which — what was 
the dread arena — what the direful spectacle ? — the deck of tne 
burning Amazon, far away, at midnight, upon the raging waters 
of the Atlantic ! Prematurely though to our eyes his career tbui 
terminated, his name cannot readily be forgotten. It will be 
ranked among the catalogue of those '* keen-eyed travellers "of 
whom Kinglake speaks in the most eloquent passage of ''Eotfaen" 

* In appearatce Warburton was frank and prepossessing. In statnre of li^^ 
tbe middle- height, he was erect in bis bearing and, occasionally, in the carriiie- 
bis head, almost, as one may tay, military. Amiability tempered the resolau* 
expressed in his mouth. Along the edge of the lower lip was traceable tbe faa^ 
▼estige of an imperiaL His fresh complexion and light- brown hair betisjed tit 
Saxon origin, which was rendered yet more apparent by his blaeish eyes— sponoi 
at the outer corners with crows' feet imprinted less by time than by a menio^^ 
wrinkling into laughter. His voice, clear and rather high, was pecoliar h -^ 
pensive cadence, imparting to almost every sentence a pleasing bat meUnck.j 
inflection. His memory is with us, as that of the gallant and the gifted-u< 
memory of an observant traveller with the sympathies of a poe^ and. theioB^^^' 
gentleman. 
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(cb. XX.) as ""Warburton to-day and Herodotus yesterday" — 
and will long be associated in the mind of every English pilgriin 
to the Holy Land, with the Hill of Zion and Mount Moriah, with 
the babbling Kedron and the gloomy Jehoshaphat, with every 
stone in the Via Dolorosa and every olive in Oethsemane. 
And assuredly that alone is an achievement. It is something to 
have one's name remembered in connection with the ruins of 
Jerusalem ! 
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CHARLES STUART— THE ROYAL FUGITIVE. 



I LOTS to Bit under the shade of a certain oak«-tree and read 
Boscohel. Yet, better still than that, I love to clamber into its 
branches at the heels of gallant, true-hearted Colonel William 
Careless, there to lie hid away within earshot of his whispered 
converse with my lord the king, amoDg the glistcDing oak-apples, 
and the parasite boughs of mistletoe, and the crisp and yellowing 
foliage, through all the breathless Saturday of that far awaj 
September. 

And assuredly it requires but a very trifling effort indeed of tlie 
imagination to realise that famous incident completely, down eves 
to its minutest particular. For, yonder, undeniably to this verj dar, 
upon the selfs^ame spot of eartn, within a furlong from the south- 
east side of Old Boscobel House, stands, not, it is true, in spectral 
guise, a three-legged mare foaled by an acorn, but the indubitabie 
produce of one of those same marvellous seeds dropped into the 
grass about its roots from the royal oak tree, among wboee 
frondage King Charles the Second in his youth, now more than 
two centuries ago, concealed himself from the prying eyes of 
those grim soldiers of the Puritan Commonwealth. Its imme- 
diate predecessor, meaning that original old pollard*oak whici 
actually afforded the fugitive prince so delightful a hiding-place, 
got loyally whittled up, it should be said, piecemeal, soou aft<^ 
the Eestoration ! Yielding in this manner to a fate as ineviuble j 
as that subsequently befalling the willow at Napoleon's tomb, o: 
the mulberry in Shakspere's garden. The oas, the willow, and 
the mulberry, in other words, getting minced into snuff-boxes vd 
silk- winders, and other gim cracks of turnery, more cunoiu u 
their way than any Tunbridge ware of now-a-days — relics c* 
loyalty, those oaken ones, tenderly treasured up by the faithful 
Jacobites and their descendants, many long years even after the 
period of the Bevolution. Nevertheless, be it said, again, vai 
henceforth well remembered, though the old oak has disappeared 
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thus from the haunts of Boscobel, yonder, on the same identical 
Shropshire soil, there flourishes, even to this hour, its compara- 
tively youthful offspring. So that we may still credulously, and 
not quite unreasonably, regard it as, in one sense, the veritable 
lair itself — 

** Wberein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode 
And hummed a surly hymn." 

Turning off at the little tavern (or hostel, as they love to 
phrase it in the old romances) at Ivetsey Bank, midway upon the 
high road from Lichfield to Shrewsbury, and wandering across 
country for about a mile further southwards, one comes upon the 
ancient tenement of Boscobel, just as Charles Stuart came upon 
it for the first time in the grey of the morning of that far off. 
yesterday. It remains there to this hour intact, looking still like 
a quaint old forest-lodge as it is — ^with this sole difference, that 
its former chequer-work of black timber and white plaster has 
given place to the less picturesque appearance of a house uni- 
formly cemented. Situated in the vicinity of Cannock Chase and 
Tong Castle, immediately upon the borders of Shropshire, and 
closely adjoining Staffordshire, this romantic and historical dwel- . 
ling was secreted then in a lonelier site than it occupies in these 
more populous and more civilised times, being insulated, two 
hundred years back, in what was then a mere wilderness. A 
windy, hilly, sandy common, forming the centre of the demesne, 
was surrounded by pleasant woodlands of considerable extent ; 
the beauty of the whole sylvan solitude being sufficiently indi- 
cated by the Italian bosco-bello, otherwise fair-wood, giving the 
origin of its melodious designation. Ah, dear old Boscobel ! I 
delight to haunt thee : clambering up the steep, ramshackle stair- 
cases, peering through every dingy lattice, rapping the wainscots 
for the sliding panels with knuckles of untiring inquisitiveness, 
prying again and yet again into the secret places — the Priests' 
Holes — just as thev were of yore in the days when Boscobel was 
the abode of Catholic recusants, belonging as it did to the old 
Catholic house of the Giffards, then resident on the principal 
estate of the family, their adjacent seat at Chillington. 

It signifies little enough to me, as I maunder about the place 
dreamily, who chances at the moment to be my cicerone, provided 
only I know my guide by long acquaintance to be thoroughly 
trustworthy. 

Sometimes, in this way, for a whole afternoon, I am at the^ 
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elbow of a' delightful gossip, to wit, excellent Master Thomas 
Blount, of Orleton, in the county of Hereford, Esquire, a gen- 
tleman radiantly apparelled in brocaded velvet and lace ruffles, 
with a swinging sword at his thigh and a feathered hat rakisblj 
cocked on one side, upon the flowing wig that hangs in ringlet 
down his shoulders. As I follow the clatter of his jack-boots 
along the crackling gravel>walks of that trim old garden at Bos- 
cobel, and hearken to him not unfrequently with awe when he 
pauses for a moment to preface his often-recounted anecdotes of 
the place to me thus grandiosely : quoth he to me, in fact, at 
such times, hooking me impressively, though familiarly, by the 
button-hole as he speaks : — '^ Behold I present you with an his- 
tory of wonders : wonders so great, that as no former age can 
parallel, .succeeding times will never believe them." Another 
while — am I not laborious, painstaking Mr. Hughes's most obe- 
dient ? — standing there by his elbow, turning over with him the 
leaves of his ample diary — ^hearkening eagerly to him as he tells 
me confidentially (his scholarly hand resting at the moment upon 
a goodly heap of the Boscobel Tracts) how it was that the 
thought of this delectable compilation first suggested itself, and 
how it rapidly thereupon ripened into maturity under the wise 
counsel of Edward, late Lord Bishop of LlandafiT, the right 
excellent and right learned as well as right reverend X>r. Copple- 
stone. Occasionally, too, I saunter off at the heels of my Lord 
Clarendon, into a very thicket of direst uncertainty and bewilde> 
ment, listening to him as he declaims, with that sonorous voice of 
his, lengthy fragments from the thirteenth book of his famous 
History of the Bebellion. Another time, even, I am not ashamed 
to confess it, I am coolly eaves-dropping upon a certain Sunday 
afternoon in the year of grace, 1680, down at Newmarket, 
peeping over the shoulders of Mr. Samuel Pepys, the while that 
gentleman is jotting down, with the inefiablest smirk and the 
courtliest exactitude, the drawling narrative dictated to him br 
the king himself — that most authentic and authoritative among 
all the records of his majesty's long-past adventures. Xesterdaj, 
perchance, I have had ear for no one else but most deliberate and 
trustworthy Mr. Thomas Whitgreaves, of Mosely Hall, near 
'Walsall, in Stafibrdshire. To-day, it may be, 1 am fairly absorbed 
in the examination of a couple of very yellow and nearly illegible 
manuscripts — one purporting to be a letter from Mr. William 
Ellidson^ the other a communication from an anonymous prisoner 
down at Chester; the latter giving an account of the royalist 
rout immediately after the battle of Worcester ; the former con- 
twisting of a minutely detailed memorial of the monarch's futile 
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effort to escape in an open boat from the beach at Charmotith. 
To-morrow, very possibly, I am eager to give audience exclusively 
to Mistress Anne Wyndham, of Trent, all the more readily 
responding to her delightful offer of her companionship, as the 
best beloved of all my old-world attendants, in a quiet stroll 
around Boscobel, provided that very charming lady comes to me 
irresistibly in her rustling silks — the bearer of her one literary 
offspring, her queer, little, old-fksbioned, prattling Claustrum 
Kegale Iteseratum ! Supposing her ladyship to begin especially 
with one delicious sentence — ^a sentence I have come long since 
to know by heart ! — Ah, me ! I am fairly in for it — for the whole 
of this more than thrioe-told tale, beginning, as the dear old story 
books say, with the beginning, I sit down, and, like Milton's 
Night, "listen delighted"— wherein she explains the reason of 
her turning bookmaker to be, her loyal solicitude " that the truth 
of his Majesty's escape might appear in its native beauty and 
aplendour ; that as every dust of gold is gold, and every ray of 
light is light, so every jot and tittle of truth being truth, not one 
grain of the treasure, not one beam of the lustre of this story 
might be lost or clouded; it being so rare, so excellent, that 
Aged Time, out of all the archives of antiquity, can hardly pro* 
duce a parallel." 

Divers other babbling tale-tellers catch me by the sleeve as I 
press onwards in search of the truth through all the pleasant 
woodlands and wild places about old BoscobeL Now it is my 
pragmatical friend, Mr. Bates, intent upon reading me remorse- 
lessly the whole of the second part of his Eleuchus. Now, per* 
adventure, it is my polite acquaintance, Mr. Gunter, with a fore* 
^nger ominously inserted in the second volume of Gary, with 
which he touches me on the elbow by way of arresting my atten- 
tion, and in the which second volume I but too well remember 
the full, true, and particular account of his own personal recol- 
lections (dull even with the dulness of Peter Bell) to have been 
bodily preserved. Finally, there sticks like a burr to the skirts 
.of my memory, the grandiose relation — written throughout in 
what Frere, in one of his admirably ridiculous phrases in the 
Anti- Jacobin calls buzz-prose — the majestic relation, enshrined 
(shall it be said, entombed P) in the fourth volume of the Harleian 
Miscellanies. Even when thus portentously accompanied, I love 
to tread the meadow-paths and winding lanes of that little out- 
of-the-way district down in Shropshire ! Wondering whether it 
was here the young king left his ^'clouten shoon,'' sucked off 
his feet by the mire when he leaped the hedge to hide beneath 
it from the approaching cavalcade of buff-coated B^publicans, 
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Whetber, again, it may not bave been actually here, upon tbe 
gnarled root of tbis ancient blacktbom that he sat huddled up, 
tbat miserable morning, on the rain-Hoaked blanket, eating oat 
of the wooden bowl the mess of buttermilk and eggs hurriedly 
prepared and brought out to him from the cottage by good wife 
Margaret Yates, the worthy sister of those trusty, true-hearted 
PendereUs. How much more agreeable a time I haye of it, 
however, if instead of being attended by mere Prigs of the Past 
like Bates and Gunter, I roam down the green glades and oyer 
the greener lea at Boscobel with courtly Master Blount, or, better 
still, with the royal fugitive himself as my companion. 

It is something remarkable, by the way, to bear in mind the 
mere corporeal fatigues Charles Stuart had to undergo in the 
course of these romantic adventures. Let it be borne in reco]* 
lection, for example, that it was only in the June of 1650 he had 
taken ship from Holland at the port of Scheveling, landing after 
a tempestuous voyage, at Spey, in the north of Scotland, and so 
successfully conductiug his enterprise in tbat kingdom, that on 
New Year's Day, 1651, he was solemnly crowned at Scone with 
the old immemorial ceremonials of coronation. After that, 
drawing the sword from his scabbard, and marching boldlj 
southwards at the head of a small army hastily collected together 
and indifferently disciplined. Following upon that march of 
three hundred miles, he fights the battle of Worcester on the 
memorable third of September — Charle3 himself, after his heroic 
resistance at the close of that ^ foughten field,*' having the crest 
of his then but short-lived sovereignty cloven down as it were at 
a single blow by the resistless brand of CromwelL And it is 
from the evening of that disastrous third of September that dates 
the narrative of his forty-three days and nights of hair-breadth 
'scapes and perilous adventures ! During the progress of which 
protracted interval the joung prince, then but one-and-twentr, 
traversed either a-foot or on horseback, another distance of three 
hundred miles clothed in squalid disguises, hid away in bams and 
outhouses, with a reward of a thousand pounds upon his bead 
and the penalty of high treason proclaimed against all those who 
should aid in his concealment. Nevertheless, throughout all 
these three-and-forty days and nightd, this very costly and meet 
dangerous guest was known perfectly well, at a moderate com- 
putation, to not less than fifty men and women of varioos 
conditions, the majority of them being persons of the verr 
humblest rank in the social scale, literally mere hedgers and 
ditchers, people steeped to the lips in poverty, and therefore, it 
might be presumed, in every way more open to temptation ! Yet> 
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tbrougliout all those three-and-forty days and nights, over all 
that straggling ronte of full three hundred miles, from the gate 
of Worcester city to the pehbled beach at Shoreham, among all 
those different men and women, mostly of the lowliest class, 
bribes and threats alike, from first to last, proved wholly unavail- 
ing. It is satisfactory to think of this sometimes. It elevates 
one's estimate of human nature. It enlarges our regard for our 
feUow-creatures. 

There is something consolatory, remembering how Charles 
afterwards, when monarch, allowed the Dutch war-ships to ride 
insolently at anchor unmolested in the Thames, while he himself, 
by a more deplorable abnegation of his kingly authority, degene- 
rated into the craven pensioner of Louis the Fourteenth-^there 
is something consolatory in the recollection that here at least, in 
the flush of bis early manhood, Charles Stuart displayed personal 
valour and dignity. I rather like than otherwise to hear all about 
what one may call the heroic taking in which the young king was 
at the close of that desperate fight under the walls of old Wor- 
cester. I like to watcb him as he returns dusty and breathless 
from leading that last bootless charge of the Cavalier troopers at 
Perrywood, when with dinted breastplate, and a broken plume, 
he was constrained, by reason of an overturned ammunition- 
waggon, to dismount at Sudbury Gute, entering the city on foot 
in the midst of the general confusion. There — putting off his 
heavy armour, and taking freshly to horse — do I not catch 
glimpses of him riding up and down the streets half-distracted ? 
Imploring men and officers — vainly, vainly — to turn even then, 
and stand at bay in very desperation ! '* I had rather you would 
shoot me dead," he cries out at last in anguish, " than keep me 
alive to see the sad consequences of this fatal day." Fruitlessly, 
all this : the die is cast — the doom is spoken. And, by six of tlie 
clock on that autumnal evening, King Charles, heart-sore and 
dispirited, rides out of Worcester city by Saint Martin's Q-ate, in 
the midst of Lesley's cavalry, from which, however, his Majesty 
separates soon afterwards at Barbon's Bridge, about a mile on 
the road towards Kidderminster. Accompanied from that point 
by liearly sixty of his principal adherents, a gorgeous retiuue, 
including among them dukes, and earls, and other high patrician 
soldiers, the stripling monarch presses onward until some half-a- 
dozen miles from our Brummagem Brussels ; when, drawing rein 
suddenly at Kinver Heath, the whole royal party halted, be- 
wildered in the darkness as to their whereabouts. Thence it is 
that a certain stalwart Cavalier, one Charles Giffard, Squire of 
Chillington, undertakes to conduct the king towards a secluded 
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tenement of liiB, an abode already favourably known to bi8 
Majesty, by repute, as the recent hiding-place of bis valiant 
servant, the Earl of Derby, now a prisoner in the hands of the 
victorious republicans — to wit, the old wood lodge of Boscobel. 
An after-th ought of precaution, however, slightly alters the 
direction taken by the fugitives. Having passed stealthily about 
midnight through the sleeping and shuttered town of Stourbridge 
— unnoticed even by a troop of Roundhead cavalry then stationed 
there — the king and his jaded escort arrive, towards daybreak on 
the following morning, Thursday, the fourth of September, at 
another little property of the Giffard family in those parts, the 
now famous house of White Ladies, so called from having been 
formerly a monastery of nuns, belonging to the white-robed order 
of the Cistercians. 

For safety's sake, the horse Charles rides is led clattering into 
the hall at White Ladies, and there, assisted to alight, the king 
takes leave at length of his devoted and disconsolate followers. 
Monarch now no longer — his last vestige of a court dispersed— 
the anointed fugitive finds himself committed by Squire Oiffard 
to the care of a handful of his humble retainers, a family of poor 
labourers, mere woodwards, earning their daily bread by toiling 
with bill-hooks in the sylvan demesne of Boscobel. Previously 
to this judicious departure and dispersion of his splendid retinue, 
however, have I not remarked the unfortunate sovereign ridding 
himself in all haste of the dangerous symbols and evidences of 
royalty ? Hurriedly, he has divested himself of his buff-coat with 
its emblazoned star, the cuffs and bosom crusted over with heavy 
embroidery. He has unbuckled the garter with its device in 
brilliants. He has doffed the blue ribbon, and unslung from hia 
Tieck the radiant George of diamonds. The George he has com- 
mitted to the care of Colonel Blague ; his gold he has distributed 
fimong his grooms and equerries ; his jewelled watch he has given 
into the safe keeping of Henry, the Lord Wilmot, afterwards 
better known in one sense, and worse in another, as the gay and 
licentious Earl of Eochester. And now— vanished the king, 
scattered his court — ^there enters (after a pause) into the hall at 
White Ladies, where there are still visible the miry hoof-prints 
of the steed hia Majestv has just ridden from Worcester, a very 
different figure indeed from that of the youthful sovereign lately 
proclaimed, at Scone, to the flourish of trumpets and the roar of 
cannon, the His:h, Mighty, aud^ Puissant Prince, Charles by tbe 
grace of God King of I^gland, Scotland, Ireland, and France. 
Xt is Charles Stuart no more : but simple Will Jones, another o( 
(he woodmen of Boscobel, a plain country-fellow. Altogether, 
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about the squalidest figure well presentable. His flowing hair 
lias been cut off any-bow. He has rubbed bis bands upon the 
back of tbe cbimney in tbe little room which has been the scene 
of this singular and impromptu transformation, and afterwards 
has smeared his sooty fingers over his face by way of efiectually 
completing his disfigurement. His dress is of the poorest and 
the raggedest. A green cloth jerkin, or jump-coat, so worn and 
bare that the threads here and there appear actually whitened. 
A pair of ordinary green cloth breeches, so long at the knees that 
the ends of them hang down below the garters. Over the thread- 
bare jerkin, an old sweaty leathern doublet with pewter buttons ; 
under it, a coarse noggin shirt — or, as the village-folk thereabout 
call it, hog£>ing shirt— frayed at the collar and patched at the 
wrists; a garment supplied from the wardrobe of one Edward 
Martin, a lowly menial at White Ladies. Will Jones retains 
still upon his feet his Majesty's white flannel boot'Stockings, 
the tops of them snipped off, from being gold-corded and clocked 
with rare embroidery. But over the decapitated boot-stockings 
are cunningly drawn a footless pair of green yarn stockings, 
darned at the knees, and otherwise disgracefully dilapidated. 
Besides all these disguises, woodman Jones has for shoes the 
oldest and rustiest procurable — slashed at the sides for ease, but 
destined through those comfortless gashes to let in the mud and 
gravel abundantly. For head-covering he wears a very greasy 
old grey steeple-crowned hat, unadorned with either band or 
lining, the brims turned up, the battered circumference marked 
to the depth of two inches with perspiration. In the girdle of 
this lamentable spectre of a man there is thrust a wood-bill — 
token of his craft. In his filthy hand he carries an ugly thorn- 
stick, crooked three or four ways, and altogether perfectly well' 
suited to his own distorted and miserable appearance. Looking 
askance at this deplorable figure, I don't wonder in the least 
mrben I hear my charming gossip. Mistress Anne Wyndham, 
exclaiming dolefully, in allusion to King Charles's arrival, even in 
somewhat improved apparel, a fortnight or so afterwards, at 
Trent, that there " The passions of joy and sorrow did a while 
combat in them who beheld his sacred person ; for what loyal eye 
could look upon so glorious a prince thus eclipsed, and not pay 
unto him the tribute of tears P " 

I can quite imagine, indeed, one of the generous-souled and 
geutle-bearted Boyalists of those days looking on through tearful 
ejes at that melancholy apparition. 

While I am thus musing, however, have I not left the young 
king waiting in his disguise of squalor upon the flag&tones of 
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the Hall at White Ladies; firom which dwelling he is led out hy a 
back-door, about a mile in the grey dawn into a little adjacent wood 
called Spring Coppice. Led forth upon those wanderings of his 
that were to last for more than forty days, and to extend over a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred mfies — by whom p By those 
honest, manly, brave-hearted woodcutters, the Fenderells. Heroie 
gentlemen one and all of them, though mere day labourers armed 
with bill-hooks. Thomas Penderell — dead, fighting valorously for 
King Charles the First either at Stowe or Edgehill — had left fire 
brothers of his not less courageous: what though they had none of 
them ever smelt gunpowder as 'royalist men-at-arms clad in red 
coats and bandoliers ! A brotherhood as staunch and dauntless 
as ever formed the body-guard of a prince, from the Tenth Legion 
of Csesar to the Switzers of Louis the Sixteenth or the Old 
Guard of Napoleon. G-eorge had opened the door to the royil 
party on their approach to White Ladies, being a servant in that 
household. Humphrey, the miller, ground his com at the old 
windmill in the immediate neighbourhood. John shines out upon 
us conspicuously among the whole fraternity as the one reputed 
to have taken the most trouble in behalf of the king, according 
to the account furnished to us by the faithful pen of father 
Huddlestone. Bichard, sumamed Trusty Dick whenever he 
chanced to be spoken of afterwards, kept house with his aged 
mother, old Dame Joan, at Hobbal Grange. William Penderell, 
as tenant of the Giffard family, residing, with his wife, young 
Dame Joan, in the old weather-beaten house of Boscobel. The 
king, as dirty Will Jones, was conducted by the two latter Fen- 
derells into Spring Coppice about sun-risiug on that lamentable 
Thursday — " and," saith Master Blount, " the heavens wept 
bitterly at these calamities.'* There it was that, seated in the 
drenching rain under the shelter of a tree, upon an old blanket, 
the king devoured the mess of buttermilk got ready for him in the 
adjoining cottage of Francis Yates (brother-in-law of the Pen- 
derells) at Loughtown — the sole refreshment the luckless Charles 
had tasted since his flight from Worcester, save a crust and a cup 
of canary, snatched during a momentary halt at a little tavern on 
the outskirts of the borough of Stourbridge. 

Following the king at thd close of that disheartening first day of 
drizzling and mizzling, I cross with him the threshold of Trusty 
Dick's abode at Hobbal Grange, a little after nightfalL There 
Will Jones, having hastily quaffed a tankard of ale and devoured 
a morsel of coarse Dread — Dame Joan standing reverently bj, the 
while, audibly blessing God for that He had permitted her sons 
to aid in saving the life of her gracious sovereign — we start with 
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him upon his first expedition: bent upon crossing the river 
Severn, by means of a ferry-boat, somewhere about Madeley, a 
village situated half-way between Bridgenorth and Shrewsbury ; 
hoping thereby to escape into Wales, and so, at some early oppor- 
tunity, to be away on ship-board for the Continent. 

At Evelin Mill where, unknown of course to ourselves, a party 
of cavalier fugitives are secretly carousing — forth comes the 
dusty miller, bawling valiantly into the darkness : *' W ho goes 
there?'* 

The challenge is altogether too much for us. Another minute, 
and we are scampering down the nearest turning, a miry byeway, 
the very Slough of Despond, where we flounder on distractedly 
over a veritable quagmire of ruts, until we pause at last, panting 
with'chagrin and exhaustion. Here, Will Jones, seating himse^ 
wearily under the h edgero w, declares he can go no further. Passing 
onward, however, in our dreary night-march, we creep at last by 
a back way into the house of one Mr. Francis Woolfe, a respect- 
able old Cavalier gentleman of Madeley ; who, through fear of his 
residence being searched by the Puritan militia — two companies 
of whom chance to be quartered upon the inhabitants of the 
locality — finds himself constrained to lodge his sovereign in a 
cosy barn. There we watch throughout the whole day following 
—Friday, the 6th of September — during which Jones luxuriously 
reposes his aching limbs upon a litter of straw behind the corn- 
sacks and hay-bundles, sheltering him from casual observation. 
IBvening returned, we— on finding bridges and boats upon the 
Severn alike exclusively in the command of the Bepubiicans — 
retrace our miserable footprints, again under Trusty Dick's 
'guidance. Cunning-handed Mistress Woolfe previously applying, 
it should be observed, Jihe finishing artistic touch to the general 
degradation of the king's appearance, by staining his face and 
hands of a reeky colour, with the juice of walnut-leaves, rendering 
liis Majesty independent from that time forth of mere soot-marks, 
ty imparting to him the acceptable mask of a permanently tawny 
comp^ion. Through a wholesome dread of the terrible miller of 
lEvelin, we ford, at a convenient distance, the stream that turns 
his mill-wheel ; Charles, by reason of his being the most adroit 
swimmer, acting as pioneer. At John Penderell's cottage, where 
lEichard looks in for a moment in passing, unexpected news is 
learnt, putting an end to yet another of the king's projected 
enterprises ; the design by which his Majesty and Lord Wilmot 
had mutually proposed to journey by separate ways to London, 
there to meet at the Three Cranes in the Yintry, each asking for 
the other by the name of Will Ashbumham. It appearing, more- 
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over, that my lord has happily foand a secure asylum at Moseley 
HaU, Charles determines to delay no longer in pressing onward to 
the sheltering hocage of Boscobel, the place of his original 
destination. Encouraged to arrive at this determination by the fact 
of Moseley Hall being but eight miles from Boscobel, and yet 
more by the information that there already, near the latter pkce 
of concealment, awaited his Majesty's arrival no less valiant an 
adherent than Colonel William Careless, the Hero of Worcester 
— (Major Carlis as Blount calls him, but Carlos as he was after- 
wards dubbed by a not ungrateful sovereign) — in other words, the 
knightly soldier who, according to the author of *' Boscobel," him* 
Fclf beheld the last man killed on the 3rd of September. Deeic- 
ing his own paternal home of Brom Hall, in the vicinity, somewhat 
unsafe, he has taken to the leafy covert about Boscobel with the 
resolution of a bold freebooter. Companioned still by his 
trusty henchman and my ghostly self^ Charles hurriedly com- 
pletes that dismal trudge of seven miles from Madeley— 
reaching the immediate neighbourhood of William Pendereil'a 
dwelling at the Great House, about five o'clock on the morning 
of the 6th, being Saturday. Leaving his Majesty outside, Hicbard 
cautiously enters his brother's house-place to reconnoitre, speedily 
returning thence ; accompanied by honest William and by gallant 
Careless, who at once bring the monarch within doors and there 
offer him the homage of their homely but not unwelcome atten- 
tions. One tenderly bathes his galled feet in warm water. 
Another partially dries the soddened leather of his shoes by 
holding red-hot cinders inside them with the fire-tongs. Gkx)d- 
wife Penderell the while appeasing the royal appetite with a 
slice of strong cheese and a hunch of brown bread, mixing there- 
upon a posset for him, made of thin milk and small beer — this, 
quoth the historian quaintly, as an extraordinary. Refreshed to 
some extent by these primitive luxuries, forth into the early 
morning sallies the king and, together with him. Colonel Careless 
and the two Fenderells. 

It is the culminating point in the progress of the stai^f his 
Majesty's fortunes, the climax of these his romantic adveutuit-s. 
1 follow these four figures watchfully, breathlessly, to their pre- 
concerted rendezvous. It is the Boyal Oak under the shadow oi 
\k hich they are now passing— -at the distance of about two hundred 
yards from that old mansion of Boscobel — close to the common 
pathway, in a verdant meadow-field. *It is a bushy, umbrageoua, 
pollard oak, of rather considerable dimensions. Into this the two 
sturdy foresters help Colonel Careless first, the king afterwards. 
ISlowiy, cautiously — up the gnarled trunk — to the lowermu^ 
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bougb — ^higher and higher among the rustling branches. Charles 
drops one of his rusty buckets of shoes in his ascent, so that it 
has to be flung up after him for his dextrous catching, knocking 
down a shower of acorns and dry leaves in the face of Trusty 
Dick Penderell. A cushion is fetched from the house and tossed 
up adroitly afterwards, by the aid of which the king contrives at 
last;, with something lebs of discomfort, to dispose himself in a 
half-recumbent posture among the branches, bis head resting 
upon the lap of Careless : the pockets of both of them crammed 
with bread and cheese, besides a flask or two of thin ale for 
the day's consumption. Everything arranged before daybreak^ 
and the Fenderells gone on their customary avocations, there the 
two secret watchers remain effectually hidden from passers-by? 
whiling away that livelong day for the most part in silence : poor 
jaded Will Jones dozing off at intervals, at the hazard of a 
tumble. If they talk at all, they speak only in stealthiest 
whispers ; looking out vigilantly, ever and anon, from their im- 
penetrable lair among the foliage, over the wide expanse of opeu 
ground surrounding it. 

Frequently, as the dreary hours drag on, they observe the glint 
of steel in the neighbouring thickets, and the gleam of buff 
through the gaps of the green brambles : patrols of the enemy 
searching eagerly in the covert for stray Cavaliers. The wearisome 
noon lengthens into evening, while Charles and Careless — not 
much unlike the Charles and Careless of the School for Scandal 
— sit there high up in the oak-tree, munching their bread and 
cheese, and gurgling small beer out of their ale bottles ; laughing 
silently in their sleeves as they note their baffled pursuers ; amused 
though anxious; ever vigilant, and ever listening. At length, 
when twilight is sufficiently deepened into obscurity, their 
cramped forms are relieved from durance ; and, in a few scramb- 
ling steps, they have descended. A substantial supper rewards 
them on their once more crossing the porch of Boscobel Houve^; 
where, after supper, I assist mine host, honest thumb-flogered 
William Penderell, in shaving his Majesty, and in cropping what- 
ever hair remains on the crown of his head, as close to the scalp 
as the scissors of Dame Joan will lie there. After a comfortless 
night passed in a secret closet, Ave feet square, coiled upon a 
pallet less^resembling the Bed of Ware than the bed of Procrustes, 
his Majesty comes down the next morniug betimes into the little 
farm-house parlour; and there, to the dismay of the king^s rustic 
courtiers, the royal nose falls a-bleediug. I am amused now-a» 
days, to recollect, after the lapse of these two centuries — ^when the 
once popular superstition about the regal touch is almost as a 
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mjrsteiy clean forgotten by the general multitude — ^to remember, 
that long years afterwards, the tattered handkerchief then drawn hy 
Will Jones from his greasy pocket, a handkerchief very old, verr 
torn, very coarse in its materials, and lamentably daubed with 
blood from the king's nose, was religiously preserved as a 
SoTereign Bemedy for the King's Evil. 

It is Sunday morning, the seventh of September, and already 
the buccaneering Colonel has celebrated the sacred day by sallpog 
forth to an adjacent sheep*cote, upon — ^a hanging feat in those 
times, and indeed, for that matter, long afterwards — a memorable 
exploit of sheep-stealing. This expedition having proved emi- 
nently successful, thanks to the keen dagger and the broad 
shoulders of Careless, his -Majesty falls to with knife and 
trencher ; and, having sliced the mutton into coUops, and pricked 
it delicately with the knife-point, himself, with his kingly hands 
(the royalist narrator of the circumstance almost fainting in the 
record of it) cooks the meat cleverly with a frying-pan and butter, 
and afterw.ards eats of it heartily for his breakfast. Throughout 
the remainder of the day Will Jones is either reverently engaged 
in his devotions (with the Colonel's matin felony upon his con- 
science P nay, I suspect rather disposed, on the contrary, like an 
incorrigible as he is, to greet the Colonel towards dinner hour wit^ 
fi Hevenons a nos moutons!) — or he is. busy reading in a pretty 
summer-house in the garden ; the stone table of which honey-suckle 
harbour is shown even to this day as a most precious relic in 
one of the quiet rooms of old Boscobel House. Brief tinrie, how- 
ever, has the king now for much indolent enjoyment. Not now 
can the Sybarite Charles indulge to his heart's delight in what 
Bishop Burnet relates to have been his favourite pastime, to wit, 
that of " sauntering." With the return of darkness the king's 
rovings have recommenced. 

Quitting Boscobel with a hobnailed bodyguard — consisting of 
the five Penderells and Yates, their brother-in-law — Charles 
Stuart, mounted upon the mill-horse of bluff Humphrey, seta 
forth upon his long ride for life, a breathless journey of from 
three to four hundred miles, at times almost as grotesque as the 
flight of Gilpin the Haberdasher, for the most part in every way 
as adventurous as that of Turpin the Highwayman. Leaving 
Boscobel, his advance from that time forth is ahnost uninter- 
ruptedly equestrian. Twice he rides long distances, with a lady 
perched behind him on a pillion — ^no longer, however, in the fool 
disguise of a squalid woodcutter, a disguise slightly improved aft 
first for a brief interval, but eventually abandoned altogether for 
one more befitting his newly assumed character as a small f«rmt:r'f 
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son, b]^ name Will Jackson. In the which humble ma^uerade 
my lord the king appears in a holiday suit, consisting of a short 
juppa of a sad-eoloured cloth without cuffs, a black hat, a sombre 
cloak, and grej breeches — altogether an attire resembling what 
was then worn by the meaner sort of country gentlemen. Will 
Jackson, however, has not yet replaced Will Jones, who, by the 
time his escort has conducted him by lonely bye-lanes to Penford's 
Mill, below Cotsall, is nearly worn out by the rough jogging of 
the mill-horse : to the groaned-out complaint of whose joltering 
paces has not Humphrey, simple miller though he is, replied in 
those ready and courtly words of extenuation, " Can you blame 
the horse, my liege, to go heavily when he has the weight of three 
kingdoms on his back?" Dismounting at the point last- men- 
tioned, Charles stumbles with a diminished suite across the mid- 
night fields, imtil, after a toilsome tramp of three miles, through 
hedge and ditch, he arrives at a meadow called Alport's Leasom. 
Thence his servants are led away from him to the buttery-hatch 
of Moseley Hall by the owner of that mansion, Mr. Thomas 
Whitgreave, formerly a lieutenant in the army of the late sove- 
reign. Meanwhile, Charles himself is making straight for a light 
in my Lord Wilmot's chamber in tha£ great house of Moseley : 
my lord, with a lighted taper in his hand, awaiting his Majesty's 
approach at the stair-foot leading to it, and thereupon conducting 
him up to his room, delighted. Here King Charles in his sordid 
disguise is introduced by Lord Wilmot as " his master, and the 
master of them all," to the loyal host himself; and, with him, to 
a personage who, like himself, had originally been a gentleman 
volunteer in the late monarch's army — one Pather Huddlestone, 
then a secular priest, afterwards a Benedictine monk, ultimately 
one of the queen's chaplains, and now generally reported to have 
been the priest who, thirty-four years later on, was introduced 
by Chiffinch into the royal bed-chamber at Whitehall during 
the king's last moments, and who there administered to the 
dying monarch the last rites of the Catholic religion. Having 
received the obeisances offered to him (with some emotion) upon 
their knees by Squire Whitgreave and his chaplain, the king is 
sedulously waited upon by those loyal recusants, assisted in 
their unaccustomed labour of courtiers by the more skilled hands 
of Wilnaot, afterwards Earl of Eochester. They refresh the 
poor weary wight of a prince with sack and biscuit. They lave 
his blistered feet — extracting from between the toes little rolls 
of paper cruelly put there by some ill advice to prevent the 
galling they have only grievously increased. They exchange his 
wet clothes for others in every respect more comfortable — giving 
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hinl in lieu of the old hogging sbirt, aMiunii flaxen one belotigaig 
to Father HuddleBtone. Solaced by these tb^i unwonted enjoy- 
ments— ^h is heart glowa anew, his hopes rise again within him as 
he sits musingly by the cheerful wood-blaze, watching its reflection 
in the Dutch tiles lining the hearth of that quaint old fire-place 
.«till preserved at Moseley Hall unchanged. ^' K it would please 
Almighty God," he says, with the sack yet relishing upon his 
lips, '* If it would please Almighty God to send me once more an 
)army of ten thousand good and loyal soldiei's and subjects, 1 
■should fear not to expel all the rogues forth from my kingdiMn." 
Still, mark, "loyal subjects," and "my kingdom !" "With the 
walnut juice yet fleshly embrowning his &ce and hands, witii tJie 
blackthorn stick leaning in the chimney-comer there against 
the mantel-piece, with the billhook on yonder chair — his only 
weapon offensive or defensive — he still meditates wresting his 
•subjects and his kingdom from the strong grasp of Oliver and his 
Soundheads ! Shortly afterwards he has laid that close-croj^ed 
roundhead of his own upon the pillow vouchsafed to him at 
Moseley, and is dreaming calmly, perhaps, of having been vio- 
torious instead of vanquished in the fight at Worcester. 

Having sojourned a couple of days und^ the hospitable roof- 
tree of Mr. Whitgreave — during which interval of anxious lepoee 
his Majesty has been constantly attended upon by Father Huadle- 
stone, while the chaplain's three youthful pupils, by name, PraDcis 
fieynolds, Thomas Palyn, and a bojr-baronet, one Sir John Preston, 
have kept watch and ward from the garret-windows, uncbnacioiis 
of his dignity, yet calling themselves his life-guard — Chariee at 
length, in the dusk of Tuesday evening, the ninth of September, 
resumes his perilous journey coastwards. Mistress Whitgreave, 
the venerable mothei* of the Squire of Moseley, filling the royal 
pockets with the oddest refeation for a flying sovereign — ^namely, 
almonds-and-raisins, and sweetmeats. 

Munching some of these condiments, as he mounts the saddle, 
and giving his hand to be kissed by his late devoted serviton 
— country gentlemen and recusant priest, there kneelii^ 
in the grass by his stirrup to offer him their farewell reverence — 
Charles Stuart rides out of the orchard-gate, muffled in a wann 
cloak lent to him for the occasion, with a kindly thought, by 
Pather Huddlestone. Colonel Lane has now become the king*s 
guide and sole attendant ; the colonel's country-seat of Bent&y 
Hall being then their immediate destination. There the Un 
wayfarers arrive, in due eourse, towards the middle of the night» 
and thence they take their departure again at daybreak on the 
following morning — bis Majesty having here undergone in ttie 
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interim Us more respectable transformation. Colonel Lane, 
howeyer, and King Charles joumej onwards horn this point bj 
differeait though parallel routes to the more remote destination, 
the residence of Mr. George Norton, situated some three miles 
beyond the eitj of Bristol and known as Abbotsleigh. 

Thither prettf Mistress Jane Lane, the colonel's sister, is 1 

wending ber way on a visit to b^ friend, Mistress ^Norton, under 
a pass ayailable for herself and a single male attendant. That 
attendant being now impersonated in the character of the 
yeoman's son. Will Jackson, by the ready-witty sovereign. So 
accoutred and so designated, Charles sets forth on that Wednes- 
day morning, with his boooie mistress behind him, on their 
double-saddled chai^r, accompanied, after a similar fashion, by 
the lady's brother-in-law and stster, Mr. and Mistress Petre of 
Bu^inghamshire. These being attended, moreover, by another 
relative, a roy^st officer, named Lasoelles. Colonel Lane mean- 
while canters across the meadow fields skirting the highway in 
-company with Lord Wilmot. Neith» of them more elaborately 
disguised than by carrying each a hawk upon the wrist and a 
lure by the side ; while, idustered at their heels axe two or three 
gay little yelping spaniels. It is eminently characteristic of thai; 
most refined vcduptuary that-was-to-be, Wilmot, Earl of Bochester, 
that he resolutely disdained any other disguise whatsoever; pro- 
testing, with a shrug of the shoulders and a twirl of the moustache, 
that be should look frightful in it. If everthdess, during one brief 
interval of tkeix subsequent wanderings, his lordship, I remember, 
i^ondescends so far to a little temporary masquerading as to 
assume the patronymic of one Mr. Barlow. And a sufficiently 
preposterous conjecture as to the Christian name selected, at the 
same time, may very naturally result from a recollection of the 
invariable prefix of WiQ to the royal pseudonyms of Jones, 
Jackson, and Asbbumham. 

BapidLy following in the wake oi the fugitives, I observe 
throughout, with increasing eest, the more notable incidents 
chequering the progitess of the young king's adventures. I am 
fit lus elbow chuckling inaudibly as lie stands by the little village 
forge in Warwickshire (his mare having cast a shoe) and holds 
the hoof for the garrulous smith, who gossips with him as he 
files and hammers, about that rogue Charles Stuart, protesting 
vi}hat the fellow deserves hanging more than the vest for bringing 
in the army from Scotland. Another while I hearken again to 
Jlhat mysterious warning-<;ry of the old beldame gleaning among 
the barley stubble by Wotton — "Master, don't you see a troop 
bf horse before youT' — just as I come clattering, cheek-by '-jowl 
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with the king, through the midst of a squadron of Beptiblictui 
cavalry baiting there to refresh their chargers by letting tliem 
crop the grass by the yayside. I am in the kitchen at Mr. 
Tombs's of Long Marston, foiur miles beyond Stratford-upon- 
Avon, when the cookmaid rails at my liege for his awkwardness 
in fumbling over the meat-jack, she having asked him to lend a 
hand in winding — a companion incident to that of the burning of 
the oat cakes by Alfred the Great, centuries before, in the cabin 
of the swineherd. I tarry together with Mistress Norton's maid, 
Margaret Bider, by the bedside of stripling farmer Jackson, while 
he leans there, propped up on the bolster — ^pale with fatigue and 
seemingly to my^companion just recovered from the ague — sipping 
the carduus posset she has brought him as a sudorific. I am 
momentarily dismayed myself, upon the discovery of the king br 
sagacious Mr. John Pope, the butler at Abbotsleigh, tbougli 
speedily reassured, it is true, by the candid fervour of lus pro- 
testations 'Of faithfulness. 

^ter a delightful night's repose at Mr. Edward Kirton's man- 
sion of Castle Gary, near Burton, I am exhilarated by a refresliinf 
gallop through the sweet morning air over to Colonel "Wyndham's 
house, at Trent; where, in a meadow immediately adjoining it, 1 
note the recognition of that gallant cavalier by his sovereign- 
who rides up to him in the midst of his family with a cheery 
"Frank, Erank, how dost thou?" I peer over the king's 
shoulder out of the window of his hiding-place, there remarkiii! 
with him .the boisterous assemblage in the churchyard below ns, 
where the Puritans are broaching casks of ale and lighting bon* 
fires tumultuously in celebration of his supposed demise, hearing 
him sigh to himself, as he turns from the lattice, Alas! potf 
people. I am startled hardly less than he himaelf, when ^ 
ostler in the inn-yard at Bridport greets him with — surely he k< 
seen his face before — ^the varlet actually then, in truth, trembling 
upon the brink of recognition. Yet, more startled cun I, however, 
when another tavern-groom (ostler at the inn at Charmoutli) 
taking my Lord Wilmot's horse round to the neighbouring for?? 
for the purpose of getting a cast shoe replaced, has his suspicions 
roused by that shrewd observation of the keen-witted utisii 
Hammit, the blacksmith, *' This horse has but three shoes, a:^ 
they were all set in diflerent counties, and one in Wo^cert«^ 
shire.*' Eeminding me at once of the ever-memorable deduccicc 
of the dervish in the Arabian tale that a camel had recent* 
passed that way lame of the right forefoot, blind of the left e^^ 
laden on the one side with honey, on the other with spices- 
arriving at these conclusions simply from having remarkea i 
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6amel-track with but three hoof-prints, the herbage cropped only 
to the right hand, the bees swarming here on the suearj- drop- 
pings, the ants busy there with the over brimming of the spice** 
bags. 

I am still pertinaciously beside 'his Majesty, when under the 
guidance of Colonel Sobin Philips, he carries behind him, on the 
pillion, a new lady-mistress in the fair Juliana Coningsby ; and, 
when stopping to dinner at the Mere, the presumed hobby-groom 
is challenged by jovial Boniface with the Cavalier countersigUi 
''Art thou a friend of CsssarP" and answering as one might 
conjecture, " Tea !** is pledged to his own health roysteringly. 

I pass the whole of one day of October upon Saiisbury Plain, 
in company with Charles and Bobin, entertaining ourselves^ 
among other idle amusements, with reckoning up the colossal 
fragments of Stonehenge. 

A week later, I am crossing those same downs a-foot with his 
Majesty, attended by burly Dr. Henchman, canon of Salisbury^ 
pursuing our way with pleasant converse until we come by pre- 
arrangement at Clarendon Park Comer, upon a little group of 
friends there loitering about for us, with greyhounds in leash, 
under pretext of being out simply on a coursing expedition. 

I am an amused listener at the supper-table at Humbledon in 
Hampshire, when jolly Squire Symons reeling in from the ale- 
house more than — (what his unknown guest would fain have been 
himself literally !) — half-seas-over, raps out an oath — being there- 
upon, incontinently, to his own great dudgeon, reproved by 
Charles with a " Eye, sir, that is an escape !** 

Finally, I am observantly entertained at the little inn, still 
discoverable by the curious, in the now most fashionable of all 
our brilliant watering-places, then no more than the small fisher- 
town of Brighthelmstone — when vulgar-minded, honest-hearted 
landlord Smith, passing behind the king and, suddenly kissing his 
Majesty's hand (then resting by accident on the back of a chair 
on which he was leaning), wmspers to his liege in a fluster i 
*^ God bless thee wherever thou goest ! I doubt not before I die 
but to be a lord and my wife a lady.*' 'Whereat his Majesty 
laughs, and to the end that he may stop that dangerous talk be* 
times, through fear of eavesdroppers, atroUa away into another 
apartment. 

Thence, from that humble tavern at Brighton, I go forth with 
tbe royal party about four of the clock on the morning of Wed- 
nesday the fifteenth of October, for the last brief march before 
embarkation. Having, within the interval occupied by these 
adventures, run the gauntlet of the enemy through eleven 
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eoiisties> baviQg enjoyed in succefleion tbe Bkeltering boflpitality 
of Colonel Wjndmim at Trent, of Colonel Philips at fieale, 
and of Colonel Gnnter^s siater at Humbledon ; liaving passed un- 
detected through more than two-score days and nights of periloua 
nneertainty, nnbetrayed by more than two-score faitbfal adbe- 
rents, standi to the last, in spite at once of terror and tempta- 
tion ! Trudging ak>ng the eoasi-line as far as the little village of 
Shoreham, I wat-ch the king (still in the sad-eoloured suit of Will 
Jackson), and with him my Lord Wilmot (still to the end blasoD- 
ing it out haughtily in Telvets and gold embroidery) — ^take boat 
about seven of the clock, the tide then serving, and so on board 
a tiny bark in the offing, a collier of no more than sixty tons 
burden, commanded by worthy Captain Nicholas Tatteraall. A 
pleasant excursion across the Channel with fair winds, and we are 
landed in I^ormandy, being taken on shore in th« cockboat oa 
Thursday, the 16th of October, 1651, at Feschamp, near Havre- 
de- Grace. Thence onwards immediately by easy stages to Bouen, 
where we put up for a while at the principal hotel in the Old 
Eishmarket. Ultimately, as I track them onwards still to their 
destination, that gay French capital where the Princes of both 
Stuart and Bourbon dynasties, awaiting in eager expectancy the 
approach of the royal retinue, my thoughts revert almost wist- 
fully to the earlier and more chequered scenes of King Charles's 
famous adventures — to the rain-drenched coppice at Whiteladiea, 
to the straw-littered bam at Maddeley, to the autumnal oak at 
Soscobel — even then when 1 am marking that gorgeous pro- 
cession conducting the squalid wayfarer of yesterday to the 
Palace of the Louvre to the blast of trumpets and the boom of 
Cannon, with all royal pomp and ceremoniaL 
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NB1.BLY fifty years ago there died, at a lodging-house in the 
Piazza di SpagDa, at Eome, a young Englishman of humble origin, 
in exceeding poverty, with a frame emaciated by consumption. 
His whole existence had numbered little more than five-and- 
•fcwenty years, the simple history of which might be summed up, 
according to the pathetic expression of his biographer (meaning 
the late accomplished member for Fontefract, Kichard Monckton 
Milnes, now Lord Houghton), in ''the composition of three 
small volumes of verse, some earnest friendships, one passion, and 
ft premature death." Eully a quarter of a century after his demise 
-*-not earlier-^there appeared, in two charming volumes, edited 
by Lord Houghton, a narrative of the young poet's life and 
sufferings, together with a posthumous collection of the last 
fragmentary melodies of his splendid and precocious genius — the 
g^leanings of ^' a harvest of which so few full sheaves were per- 
mitted to be garnered.'' Adonais sleeps ealmly, meanwhile, 
during all these years past, in his Italian grav&— a place of 
sepulture beautified by perpetual verdure and blooming with 
violets and daisies, under the shadow of the pyramidal tomb 
erected to the memory of Caius Gestius, a tribune of the !Eoman 
people, the cenotaph erroneously imagined by Petrarch to contain 
the ashes of the brother of Bomulus. The lovers of Laon have 
been long famih'ar with that romantic burying-place, from a 
vignette prefixed to the collected writings of Shelley : for Shelley 
and Keats, the mourner and the mourned, kindred in their pre- 
mature deaths and congenial in their precocious intellects, lie 
tbere together in that self^same spot of earth which their moulder- 
ing bones have thus rendered doubly classic. Above one grave 
appears that humble, almost despairing, insoription-*- 
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Upon the other is engraven a brief but impassioned memento— 
" Cor Cordium ! " Scorn and obloquy were almost the only re- 
compense of the youDg poets duriDg their lifetime ; but since their 
departure their fame has so widened that their names have long 
ago become conspicuous among the brightest glories of our 
national literature. And applying to them — more particularly 
these two poets — ^the exclamation originally applied to Keats 
and Tennyson, it might in truth, be said of Adonais and his 
lamenting celebrant, in the words of an impassioned critic recently 
deceased — '' When we think of the amount of the recognition thej 
have received, one may well bless G-od that poetry is in itself 
strength and joy, whether it be crowned by all mankind, or left 
alone in its own magic hermitage." And, assuredly, we do 
bless Grod for this, earnestly and gratefully, because, in truth, 
through the works of these illustrious writers, our hearts re- 
cognise the sweetness, and the depth, and the holiness of those 
intellectual amenities by which our common earth is adorned 
and sanctified. We bless God that such is the strength and 
joy of poetry that it emerges with as much vitality from the 
dungeon of the Earl of Surrey when he sang love songs there 
within the shadow of the royal walls of Windsor, as from the 
capitol of the eternal city when the hermit of Yaucluse was 
crowned with a garland of bay-leaves. We bless God that it is 
ever thus, whether Tasso is incarcerated as a madman, or Voltaire 
is borne in triumph on the shoulders of the Parisians. And for 
the same reason may we not have a grateful sense of exultation 
that John Keats is no longer derided as a pigmy among the Lilli- 
putians of Cockaigne ; but that in his undeveloped genius there 
nas long since come to be recognised the fragment of a colossua 
kindred in its proportions to the sublime stature of the veiy 
giants of poetry. Even a superficial acquaintance with tiie 
poetical effusions of Keats would be sufficient, one might think, 
to kindle an admiration among the less impressionable, if only 
for the wealth of his mere vocabulary, for the gorgeous colour- 
ing and magnificent profusion of his imageries. Hence the 
almost instantaneous appreciation by the majority iii hii 
^* Endymion " — that *' stretched metre of an antique song " — d 
the realization of the truth of its first aphoristic declaration as to 
beauty being an eternal benefaction. In spite of its imuumbcncd 
blemishes, its school-bred affectations, its colloquialisms, even, it 
might be said, its occasional absurdities and extravagances, whether 
in regard to diction or in regard to fancy, it is difficult not to exult 
over its equally unnumbered graces and witcheries, both of 
thought and of expression I Prom the submarine wanderings of 
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Grlaucus through the ^'blue-green*' of the ^gean, to that 
opening hjmn of Pan, where-r- 

** nlyerihiilLs 

From kisBing cymbftla make a merry din.*' 

Prom the glint of the erratic springs of Latmos, " warming their 
chilliest bubbles in the grass/' to the perfume wafted from the 
luscious bower of Peona, with its coucn of *^ sacred dittany and 
poppies red " — the whole poem, as we turn the leaves, becomes 
for us, according to one of its own delicious utterances-^ 

''An endless fonntain of immortal drink, 
Pooring onto ns from the heaTon's brink.*' 



*\ Lamia," again, has it not been pronounced by Lord Houghton, 
and hardly with extravagance, the most perfect specimen ot 
narrative {)oetry in the !^glish language P That Lamia which 
fastens upon our imagination like the remembrance of some lovely 
and fantastic dream, from the moment when the demon-beauty 
is discovered — 

" a palpitating snake, 

Bright and ciiqne-oonchant in a dusky brake." 

Throughout the story of her marvellous metamorphosis, of the 
love of Lycius, of the marriage at Athens, of the appearance of 
Apollonius — 

" Until it seemed a horrid presence there, 
And not a man bat felt the terror in his hair.** 



" The Pot of Basil," too, who that knows the piteous tale of 
Boccaccio, as sung anew by Keats, but holds in tender and 
tearful recollection the loves of Isabella and Lorenzo, of whom| 
saith our English rhymed-leaf from the Decameron — 

** Parting, they seem*d to tread npon the ur, 
Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart 
Only to meet again more dose, and eOiare 
The inward fragrance of each other's heart.** 

** The Eve of Saint Agnes," moreover, that seraphic vision of 
refined revelry and bridal rapture, where Madeline, after dreaming* 
of Forphyro, and finding him on his knees by her couch, breathes 
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into his ears, tlirougli the silence of the Bioonlit chamber, the 
impassioDed tones of love, until — 

" At her Tolnptnons accents lie arose, 
Etherial, lltnlied, and like a thtobbiog star 
Seen *mid the sapphire heaTeft's deep r&paae^ 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odonr with the violet." 

So, too, is it with that *'Ode to Psyche," depicting so rtrj 
wondrousl J the " rosy sanctuary^ of the Tirgiiial goddess, deeked 
*• with the wreathed trellis of a working hrain ; ** or, again, with 
the " Ode on a Grecian Urn,*' pourtraying tho8<^— 

« 

« — Itappj} Ii&PPy boughs I that cannot shed 
Their leaves, nor ever bid the spring adien ; 
And happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever singing songs for ever new.*' 

So, likewise, with regard to the immortal " Ode to a Nightingale," 
composed oo a garden grass-plot under a plum-tree at Hampstead. 
Thus, finally, is it with so many other odes^ stanzas, lyrics, aonneta, 
epistles, miscellanies, of John Eeats — ^poems shed in aromatic and 
luminous characters upon the paper from the young dreamef's 
hand ! Have they not one and all been long since as familiar to 
us as the breath of clover in the meadows ? Have they not 
fallen upon our hearing at all seasons as pleasantly — ^now sb 
" the clicking of the coal in winter time'* — ^now as " the luxoiy 
of a summer rain at the windows P" But, beyond all these, have 
we not grateful memories treasured up for that wonderful frag- 
ment of " Hyperion ? "-^as grand in utterance as anything ever 
syllabled by the lips of Homer, as inspired as Pindar, or, crede 
Byron, " as sublime as JEschylus ! '* 

That one so young and so indifferently tutored should hafe 
written thus — not alone, be it said, harmoniously, but with a vigour 
so full and elevated — must under any circumstances baveappe&red 
Something little less than marvellous. But that a youth bred 
behind the counter of a surgeon-apothecary, aided only by the 
most slip-shod and insufficient education, should have revived 
thus in his virile verse the forms, and the passions, and the 
graces, and the melodies of Attic life and Grecian mythology, 
must for ever remain one of the most surprising and inex- 
plicable among all the many bewildering enigmas baffling the 
scrutiny of the psychologist. The merest glance taken at the 
few domestic facts which have been recorded of John Keati^ 
will be found to yield the amplest testimony that in apeakiiig 
thus we are verging upon no exaggeration. The fiwiilj m 
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Keats^ as already intimated^ was very bumble; but, at tbe 
leaat, its lowliness was respectable. The poet's father held em- 
ployment as a groom or helper in the livery stable of a Mr* 
Jennings, whose establishment was situated on the Pavement at 
Moorfidds. The poet's mother was the daughter of this man'a 
employer. Both parents dying ^prematurely, left their childreu 
to the care of a Mr. Abbey. As to these orphan children of the> 
stable-help and the livery-man's daughter, be it said at once that 
besides John, whose genius was destined ultimately to render the 
obscure name of his family illustrious, there was his elder brother 
George, who died in America, his younger brother Thomas, who 
perished in the poet's arms from a lingering decHue. and their 
little child-like sister (Fanny) who was subsequently married to 
a Spanish gentleman named Llanos. In ISIO John was placed 
by his guardian, for a period of five years, with a Mr. Hammond, 
a surgeon, living at Edmonton. Prior to this, he had studied at 
the school of a Mr. Clarke, in Eufield, there learning little enough 
beyond the merest rudiments of knowledge. Latin was to him, 
in more senses than one, a dead letter ; G-reek was, as the phrase 
is, nothing more comprehensible than high Dutch. Even now in 
English literature the young chemist's assistant was only slowly 
and painfully attaining anything like proficiency. Notwith- 
standing a passion for poetry and mythology — a passion which 
had grown up with him from his boyhood, ^nd which was so far 
confirmed that it became little less than an infatuation upon his 
eager perusal of Lemprifere's "Dictionary," Bpence*s "Polyme- 
tis," Tooke 8 " Pantheon," and Spenser's " Paery Queen"— he 
laboured with so much assiduity at his profession that he not 
only in due time passed the examination at Apothecaries' Hall, 
but did so with considerable credit. Upon his arriyal in London 
for the purpose of walking the hospitals, John Keats took up 
his residence in the Poultry j removing thence, however, in the 
autumn of 1817 to Hampstead. Here it was that there were 
commenced by him simultaneously those friendships and those 
compositions which have so redounded to the glory of his 
name in our literature, saddened though they were at the 
time by the accompaniment of so many sardid anxieties, and 
couplea though they were for some years after the close of his 
brief and aJBBlicted existence with so many melancholy misrepre- 
sentations. In the partial or half-veiled revelation of some at 
least among these poignant miseries. Lord Houghton, at once 
Keats' biographer and annotator, has displayed a delicacy that 
wins alike our respect and admiration ; and by the simple de- 
vice of allowing the correspondence of the young poet to con- 
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stitate the chief portion of the biography — his own intercalaiy 
remarks being, figuratively speaking, nothing more than the 
thread upon which the pearls of his hero's fancy and the dia- 
monds of his wit are strung together — ^he has revealed in the 
clearest light the intellect and character he had undertaken to 
portray. But for the publication of the letters contained in 
these charming volumes, the public would have remained alto- 
gether in ignorance of at least one among the most delightM 
and distinctive peculiarities in the temperament of Keats, mean- 
ing his exquisite relish for and appreciation of the humorous. 
Loving as he did with his whole soul the ideal of the Beautifo], 
adoring, so to speak, from the innermost recesses of his pro- 
found and susceptible nature, the loffcier and holier emotions of 
humanity — the emotions of love, of pity, of passion, of grief— 
Eeats nevertheless revelled in those sudden gleams of wisdom 
and abrupt flashes of imagination known to us all familiarly, as 
wit. He exulted as completely in everything odd, Mrhimsical, 
and grotesque, as he did in everything that came to him touched, 
however subtly, with pathos, with affection, or with loyeliness. 
He afforded, indeed, another and a very striking illustration of 
the blending of extremes — that refined principle of harmony 
which constitutes the charm of antithesis in rhetoric, and which 
furnishes the key to the mystery of the magical effect of contrast- 
ing sounds produced by the skill of the contrapuntist. Keats 
seemed to feel that drollery was the natural ebullition of the 
human mind in its moods of pleasure (and for that reason, 
therefore, especially to be cherished) quite as much as he be- 
lieved in the divine origin of the nobler kinds of poetry — ^that 
creed which has since his time been expressed so quaintly yet 
so inimitably by the voice of B^lph Waldo Emerson : 

'* Never from lips of cnxming fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 
Out from the heart of Nature rolled, 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano's tonga e of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, 
The canticles of love and woe.*' 

Of the capacity of Keats for appreciating the ludicrous, the 
letters edited by Lord Houghton afford us, in truth it may be 
allowed, very abundant evidence. Hear him, for instance, in 
oue epistle complaining of a fit of laziness thus overwhelming 
him, declaring, in proof of it, '* I am in that temper that if I were 
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under water I would scarcely kick to come up to the top !" Or 
hearken to him, in another place, talking of a certain '' mahogany- 
faced old jackass who knew Burns, and who ought to have been 
kicked for having spoken to him ! " Listen to him when he is 
declaiming in a letter addressed to a friend at Oxford against 
dans, thus — " So you are determined to be my mortal foe ! Draw a 
sword at me, and I will forgive you — put a bullet in my brain, and 
I will shake it out as a dew-drop from the lion's mane — put me 
on a gridiron, and I will fry with great complacency — but — Oh, 
horror ! to come upon me in the shape of a dun ! " Or hear him 
again, when he is descanting upon that miserable weather, upon 
what Mr. Justice Haliburton, otherwise Mr. Samuel Slick, of 
Slickville, would call those "juicy days" in Devonshire— "As the 
drops beat against my window," says he, " they give me the same 
sensation as a quart of cold water offered to revive a half-drowned 
devil — ^no feel of the clouds dropping fatness ; but as if the roots 
of the earth were rotten, cold, and drenched." And, in another 
letter — " I lay awake last night listening to the rain, with a sense 
of being drowned and rotted like a grain of wheat ! " And in 
another — " By the by, you may say what you will of Devonshire : 
the truth is, it is a splashy, rainy, misty, snowy, foggy, haily, 
floody, muddy, slipshod county. The hills are very beautiful, 
when you can get a sight of 'em ; the primroses are out — but you 
are in." 

During a pedestrian excursion among the lake-scenery in 
Cumberland, our poet agaia depicts thus extravagantly a country- 
dance witnessed by him upon a village green— "It was indeed no 
new cotillon fresh from France," says he in a spirit of abounding 
comicality. "No, they kickit and jumpit with mettle extra- 
ordinary, and whiskit and friskit, and, toed it and goed it, and 
twirled it and whirled it, and stamped it and sweated it, tat- 
tooing the floor like mad." During another excursion of a 
similar character he takes occasion to write thus with amiable 
banterings to a sick friend, whose illness rendered him incapable 
of participating in such robust enjoyments — "Buy a girdle,'* 
he exclaims, " put a pebble in your mouth, loosen your braces ; 
for I am going among scenery whence I intend to tip you the 
Damosel Kadcliffe. 1*11 cavern you, and grotto you. I'll make 
a lodgement on your glacis by a row of pines, and storm your 
covered way with bramble-bushes. I'll have at you with hip-and- 
haw smaU-shot, and cannonade you with shingles. I'll be witty 
upon salt flsh, and impede your cavalry with clotted cream." 

Here, however, as a crowniug illustration of the abounding fun 
and frolic noticeable in this child of love and susceptibility, is yet 
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another humoToas passage— one not nnwortby, as it seetns to m, 
t>f Sydney Smith himself in his most fantastic mood — 

" Wbetlier he chose Oerrantei* seriooB uz, 
Or laugh'd and shook iu Babelau* easy chair." 

< 
Here, for example, as a distinct companion-picture to Sydney's 

Stout Lady of immortal memory, we have this wonderful little 

comical, ghostly silhouette irom the hand of Keats of a Thin 

Lady, as follows — " Will Henry have that Miss ? A lath 

with a bodice — ^she who has been fine-drawn — fit for nothing but 

to cut up into cribbage-pins ; one who is all muslin^ all feathers 

and bone ! Once in travelling she was made use of as a linchpin. 

I hope he will not h«ve her, though it is no uncommon thing to 

be 'smitten with a staff* — ^though she might be useful as hia 

walking-stick, his fishing-rod, his tooth-pick, his hat-stick (she 

runs so much in his head). Let him turn farmer, she would cut 

into hurdles; let him write poetry, she would be his turn-style. 

Her gown is like a flag on a pole: she would do for bim if he. 

turned Freemason ; I hope she wiU prove a flag of truce. When 

she sits languishiDg, with her one foot on a stool, and. one elbow 

on the table, and her head inclined, she looks like the sig^ of the 

Crooked Billet, or the frontispiece .to GiDderella, or a teapaper 

woodcut of Mother Shipton at her studies.'* 

Sometimes he will pen an allegory as fresh and felicitous as anj 
ever contributed to the Spectator by Addison. At other momeDts 
he will dash off a fantastic sentiment in half-a^ozen words, as 
epigrammatically as Martial or as Sochefoucault. For example, 
what home-truth there is, in his remark that " A proverb is no 
proverb to you until life has illustrated it." With what a 
charming grace he exclaims at another time, that — *^ To see an 
entirely disinterested girl quite happy is the most pleasant and 
-extraordinary thing in the world." Again, with what a pretty 
tenderness, half fun, half fondness, he cries out, ^ How beautiful 
are the retired flowers 1 How they would lose their beauty were 
they to throng into the highway, crying out, * Admire me, I am 
<a violet ! Dote upon me, I am a primrose ! ' " There is something 
noble, too, in the reflection tempting him to say, " We talk <rf 
the immense number of books, the volumes ranged thousands bj 
thousands; but perhaps more goes through the human iutell^ 
gence in twelve days than ever was written." 

As for the " Literary fiemains" of John Keats, filling up the 
two hundred concluding pages of the second volume of his bio- 
graphy, they are but the last vibrations of those lyric strings, 
the sound of which was so prematurely muffled in the hush of 
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deatli. These eflhsiottB, including among them'' Otho the Ghrea t,*' 
a tragedy in five acts, together with a variety of miscellaneous 
pieces, although they are in no degree comparable to the more 
perfected effusions of the young writer's genius, nevertheless 
abound with new illustrations of the depth of his nature, and of 
the fruitfulness of his exuberant and precocious imagination. 
Although " The Cap and Bells** is a mere unfinished eccentricity 
— curiously in its way a companion to the "Peter Bell" of Shelley, 
both being humorous and both posthumous — it is nevertheless 
flo vivacious and fantastic, that the fairy dramatis personcs become 
at once enshrined among our household recollections — Bello- 
naine, the beautiful princess ; Corallina, her nurse and confidante ; 
Elfinan, the mannikin emperor ; Eban, his ebony page ; Hum, the 
soothsayer ; Bertha Pearl, the toast of Canterbury ; and, best of 
all, old Crafkicant, a sort of pigmy compound of Pollonius and 
Padladeen. Yet assuredly the most exquisite among all these 
^ Literary Eemains" is the love song beginning — 

" Hnsh, hiish! tread softly! hash, luifih, my dear I" 

A love ditty, ending with a couplet as impassioned as any in the 
-whole range of erotic poetry. 

Beverting, however, to the memorials of Keats contained in 
the two charming volumes now edited by Lord Houghton, it is 
-worthy of especial remark that the principal interest of the work 
lies in the £ict of its proving to demonstration that Keats was 
wu)t killed by adverse criticisms, but that he was the victim of 
consumption; that terrible disease being in his instance ren- 
- dered doubly deathful by reason of the p«ignant intensity of his 

one absorbing passion, his love for , a young lady living 

at Hampstead. As affording indisputable evidence of this, the 
book is, indeed, altogether triumphant as a vindication. So fta 
-was the young poet from being ^'destroyed** by the article in 
the Quar^erh/^ that he was apparently about the very last being 
in existence who could have been so afiected bv the condemna- 
tion of a reviewer. Writing to Mr. Hesaey, in 1818, he sa^s 
himself, very beautifully, *' My own domestic criticism has given 
xne pain without comparison beyond what BlacJcvoood or the Qi^or- 
terly could inflict : and also when 1 feel I am right, no external 
praise can give me such a glow as my own solitary re-percep- 
t^ion and ratification of what is fine.*' He understood himsell': 
although, with the exception of a few private friends, he was not 
in the smallest degree comprehended by his contemporaries. 
. Ifrom the petulant sneer of Words worth, where the. latter spoke 
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of "Endymion** witb Bupercilious affectation, as " a pretty piece 
of paganism," to the ferocious attack of the Quarterly iELeyiewer, 
which extorted from Shelley the noble elegy of " Adonais,'* poor 
Keats encountered in almost every direction little elae than 
rebuffs, depreciations, and contumelies. Yet must it even now 
be confessed that if these pertinacious assaults fell harmlessly 
upon the masculine nature of Keats himself, it was certainly 
from no lack of virulence or of malignity on the part of his assail- 
ants. As Lord Houghton expresses it, ** the malice was weak 
only because the genius was strong ; the arrows were poisoned, 
though the armour they struck was proof, and able to save the 
life within." And have we not reason to be grateful that it was 
so ? That the young poet who exclaimed *' I would sooner M 
than not be amongst the greatest" — ^he who declared at another 
time, that he must write, " from the mere yearning and fondness 
he had for the beautiful, even if bis night's labours should be 
burnt every morning, and no eye ever shine upon them " — could 
believe in his heart, and utter in tones expressive of the strongest 
confidence to one of his bosom companions, these prophetic words 
— " I think I shall be among the English Poets after my death." 
May we not, indeed, exult over that simple acknowledgment, 
as we have erstwhile exulted over those more egotistical odes of 
Horace, in which he foresees his own renown with posterity, or as 
we have exulted over those superb sonnets of our own Shakspeie 
(xviii. and Ix.), in which he expresses his credence in \iia oim 
poetical immortality? Knowing his defects, Keats also knew the 
truth and vitality of his genius ; and his prescience of his future 
celebrity was as an ample breastplate against the shafts of his 
antagonists. Death oame to him at Eome, then, be it remem- 
bered, not from anguish at a criticism, as has been so long errone* 
ously imagined. The simple record of the origin of his decease 
runs as follows : — " One night, about eleven o'clock, ICeats re- 
turned home in a state of strange physical excitement — ^it might 
have appeared to those who did not know him, one of fierce 
intoxication. He told his friends he had been outside the stage- 
coach, had received a severe chill, was a little fevered, but added, 
^ I don't feel it now.* He was easily persuaded to go to bed, and 
as he leapt, into the cold sheets, before his head was on the 
pillow, he slightly coughed, and said, * That is blood from mr 
mouth ; bring me the candle — let me see this blood.' He gazed 
steadfastly for some moments at the ruddy stain, and then, 
looking in his friend's face with an expression of sudden calm- 
ness never to be forgotten, said, *I know the colour of that 
blood — it is arterial blood — I cannot be deceived in that colour ; 
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that drop is my death-warrant. I must die I ' " This was in the 
February of 1820. Before the February of 1821 had terminated 
Adonais was mouldering in his grave near the ruins of the 
Honorian walls of the Eternal City ! The heart that worshipped 
Kature so devoutly that he was fain to cry out once, " The 
setting sun will always set me to rights, or if a sparrow were 
before my window, I take part in its existence and pick about 
the gravel," lay at rest there under the turf — dyed by the Italian 
sunset — the haunt of the ubiquitous sparrow. 

Musing over the young poet's dust reposing calmly, there, in 
Borne, it moves one to remember his rapturous articulation of 
homage to the glory of the Universe. " The open sky sets upon 
our senses like a sapphire crown ; the air is our robe of state ; the 
earth is our throne ; and the sea a mighty minstrel playing before 
it — able, like David's harp, to make us forget almost the tempest 
cares of life." Those tempest cares were to die out early enough 
as it happened for him, and high above them all, that master- 
passion of his soul, his love for ! How profound, even it 

might be said distracting, this passion was, in very deed, may be 
recognized through the poet's own despairing allusions to his 
love when dying, quite consciously to himself, during his sojourn 

in Italy. " The thought of leaving ," he writes, " is 

beyond everything horrible — the sense of darkness coming over 
me — I eternally see her figure eternally vanishing." And again 
— " I can bear to die — I cannot bear to leave her. Oh, God ! 
God! God! Everything I have that reminds me of her, 
goes through me like a spear." In bitter truth it might be 
said, that he experienced in the despair of this unrealized love, 
the dread pangs of death again and yet again a thousand times^ 
liefore the moment of his own actual dissolution. 8o intense are 
the revelations of this great anguish of his in the brief and affect- 
ing narrative of his demise, fortunately preserved to us, that tears 
-would be an inadequate evidence of pity, but that the gloom of 
the picture is relieved by the remembrance of the exquisite solace 
secured to the Poet Keats in his last agony through the tender 
care lavished upon him by the Painter Severn. Honour to that 
true heart ! Honour to that loyal nature ! thanks to which there 
-were carried at least to the young poet, in consolation to the very 
end, the wine of love and the bread of friendship. 
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It is worthy of remark, that associations of an occult or invis- 
ible character have in every a^ exercised a peculiar fascination 
over the multitude. With much of the distinctness of pliilosopbj, 
they have combined much also of the mysticism of superstition; 
and by that anomalous alliance have, at different periods, wielded 
an authority more gigantic than was ever possessed by the most 
puissant conqueror. Nations have bowed down before them in 
obedience-^-senates have propitiated their favour by concessions 
-*— princes have become their vassals, and sovereigns their votaries. 
Unseen and impalpable, they have proved more destructive than 
Juggernaut : their car has rolled over the most stubborn races 
and the most haughty potentates. * Surprising as is the pretH^ 
acquired by those institutions, it is by no means difficult to dis- 
cover the cause of their almost preternatural dominion. The 
talisman of their power was their secresy. They became august 
and terrible by reason of their very indistinctness. To the 
imaginations of the million there appeared to be something dirioe 
in bodies which arrogated to themselves so many of the attributes 
of Omnipotence. It was this obscurity which reflected and mag- 
nifled the dread of the uninitiated, just as the vapours of the 
Brocken are said to present colossal spectres to the traveller bj 
reflecting the shadow of his own stature as he journeys along the 
pinnacle of the Hartz Mountains. It was the inscrutable privacy, 
for example, of the Council of Ten which enabled it to hang the 
sword of Damocles, and the rock of Sisyphus, and the gorgon- 
buckler of Medusa, above the marble homes of the Yenetiaos; 
to scatter poison over their bowls of pleasure, and sprinkle asps 
among the flowers strewn in their processions; to multiplj 
assassinations with every groan under the leads, and every bubble 
on the Adriatic ; and to realise a resemblance between its own 
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anstere tribunal and the sublime but dismal allegory of Death — a 
shape— 

** If sbape it might be eallecl, that sliape bad none 
BistlDgaishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or snbstanoe might be ealled, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either ; Hack it stood at Nighty 
Fierce as ten Funes, terrible cu HeU^ 
And shook a dreadful dart; wkai seemed its head 
The likeness of a kindly erovm had on.** 



Wherever and whenever a sect or a confederacy has been 
established, the interest, or, more ^quently, the fear inspired 
by its invisibility has been veiy speedily mimifested. This is 
attested by the -records of antiquity, as well as by the experience 
of contemporaries. It is discernible in every kindred society, 
from the nse of the Druidical religion to the most perfect re-or- 
ganisation of freemasonry ; from the inspired ravings of the sybil 
to the impassioned but discursive oratory of Irving; from the 
scientific phantasms of the Bosy Cross, to the politicsd fanaticism 
of the Vehmegericht. The same predominant characteristics may 
be recognised throughout the whole catalogue, even down to the 
latest of the revolutionary schemes of democracy, among the 
Carbonari in Italy or the agrarian marauders in Ireland. They 
possess one moral complexion in common with each other ; their 
bond of union is identical; their policy has the same oblique 
tendencies ; they are alike inscrutable, enigmatical, and incompre-' 
bensible. This truth is manifest, whether we track the Neapolitan 
carbonari or the Irish peasantry ; whether we follow the one into 
the fastnesses of the Abruzzi, or the other into the pasture-lands 
of Tipperary ; whether we contrast the assailants of King Joachim 
with those of King Ferdinand ; whether, in short, we particularise 
amongst the murderous Thugs of Erin, — the Levellers, the 
Whiteboys, the Molly Maguireites, the Bockites, the Fenians, 
the Terryalts, or the Kibbonmen. tinder aU designations, these 
confederacies have maintained the same imperturbable aspect, and 
the same inviolable secresy. Sometimes evoked by knavery, 
sometimes by the spirit of msubordination, they have ostensibly 
aimed at religious supremacy, at social improvement, or at the 
advancement of philosophic knowledge; and, while they have 
been most effectually agitating the passions of the rabble, they 
themselves have appeared to be the most passionless and unim- 
passionable. 

Of all kinds of occult associations, however, those have obtained 

u 2 
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the most iMfiuence over the communitj which have been assodatdi 
with the bewitching dreams of the Grecian mythologists. The 
attractions of romance and poetry have enhanced their authority, 
and rendered suhlime and supreme the festivities of ipieusinia, of 
Demetria, and of Tbesmophoria, Yet it is scarcely surprising 
that such should have been the case among a people so peculiarlr 
susceptible as the ancient Greeks, and especially when that people 
abandoned themselves, heart and soul, body and mind, to the 
exquisite seductions of polytheism. Still less can tbis be matter 
for astonishment, when we reflect that even now-a-days, after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries, men are still to be found -who fantas- 
tically affect a homage for the creed of the polytheists. Across 
the abyss of so many ages, the unholy voice which is said to 
have lamented over the billows of the Ionian sea, crying out, 
*^ Great Fan is dead!" finds an echo among the very shrines of 
Christianity, 

Until very recently, it was admitted on all hands that the 
divinities, as well as the letters of the Grecians, might be traced 
to the priesthood and the philosophers of Egypt— a striking Bimi- 
larity being observable between the ceremonies of G-reece and 
those performed by the Egyptians. All arcbseologists indis- 
criminately coincide in regarding the religious worship of the 
two countries as, in a great measure, identical ; and in maintaiD- 
ing that the ideas which were prevalent in Northern Africa under 
the Pharaohs, were discernible in the festivities of the Athenians) 
in the days of Miltiades and Epaminondas« During the course 
of the present century, however, doubts were awakened as to the 
wisdom of this credulity in statements hitherto advanced solely 
upon the credit of the classic historians. A new department oi 
intellectual activity had been opened to inquirers by the geniiK 
of the German students in philology. The disquisitions of IVoi 
upon the origin of the Homeric Songs had excited a noble emu- 
lation among scholars generally throughout Christendom ; and it 
was to this emulation that, in England, we were mainly indebted 
for the researches of the late lamented Dr. Arnold, and, in Italj, 
for the remarkable investigations of a mind not less luminous ic 
criticism than in poetry — that of the youthful and ill-fated Couni 
Giacomo Leopardi. Pre-eminent, however, among all his illus- 
trious contemporaries was that modem annalist of Borne, whose 
daring and profound scepticism dissipated so many of the beautify 
illusions of Pagan literature. What Niebuhr was, moreover, to 
the history of the Latins, Lobeck, to some extent, proved himself 
to be afterwards, in reference to the mysteries of the Greeks— 
f^ finding solace and light," like his predecessor, "upon the clear 
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inountain-summits of antiquity." * Besides Lobeck, a variety of 
distinguished writers have endeavoured to clear up all uncer<* 
tainties as to the real source of these occult festivities of the 
mythologists. Hence the very curious labours of Gorres and of 
Bitter, of Schmitzler and of Baoul-Eochette. It is to Lobeck^ 
however, that the principal amount of attention in this matter 
should be directed, because the most important arguments upon 
the question at issue owe to him their existence, through the 
pages of his extraordinary work, Aglaophamus. Acknowledging 
at once the ability revealed in that great and comprehensive pro** 
daction, we must, nevertheless, avow with equal promptitude our 
incapacity to accept as proven the whole of his very ingenious^ 
but also very eccentric, hypothesis. Differing with him in several 
essential particulars, it is right that we should here explain our 
views — with all respect, be it observed — as contradistinguished 
from the opinions entertained by the Professor of Begimonti ; 
though the task of so doing, incidentally, in the course of a single 
essay, may be estimated, and not without reason, as scarcely less 
difficult than that of carving upon the surface of a cherrystone 
the whole of the intricate designs of the shield of Achilles. 

According to the ancient belief, as proclaimed by Herodotus^ 
the earliest civilisers of Greece were foreigners, who had acquired, 
on the banks of the Nile, knowledge from the cultivation of 
science, and wisdom from the practice of religion* Several 
writers, it is true, agreed with Nonnus f in attributing the glory 
of this enterprise to Cadmus the Fhcenician \ while others consi« 
dered it entirely due to the innovations introduced by Pelops the 
Phrygian. Yet, if we were to credit the assertions both of 
Euripides and of Aristophanes, the mythical story of Orpheus 
was, on the contrary, to be considered as the only reliable account 
of the undertaking — a declaration, consequently, referring the 
fame of its achievement to the deified hero of the Thracians. 
Popular, however, as these conjectures were at different periods 
in Attica, they were all, for the most part, immeasurably sur- 
passed in popularity by the one which, either through Cecrops or 
Danaus, awarded the palm of priority to an Egyptian adventurer* 
Under any circumstances, the latter idea must be admitted to be, 
of all, the most fascinating — kindling the imagination, as it does, 
with the reflection that Greece was thus indebted to the lore of 
A&ica — to that hoary and primeval wisdom which woke into 

* The Cheyalier Bonsen^s Bssay on Kiebulir, in the Le1)ensnaclirichteil^ 
iii. 304. 
t Nonnns, lib. 4, p. 130; Eorip. Blieso ; AristopK Benls, 315. 
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activity in the darkness of remote centuries, and wMcli was 
approaching its decrepitude before the first Ptolemy assamed tlie 
diadem of Alexandria. 

Whencesoever the importation of learning into G-reece, that it 
fpa» originally imported not even the most incredulous have yen- 
tured to gainsay — ^the ciyilisation of a country never having 
proved, in a single instance, to be self-created or indigenous, 
springing, as it necessarily must, firom the intercommunion of 
nationalties. Equally assured are we, also, that ethics more than 
science, that religion more than abstract philosophy, is ever the 
medium employed for the development of this civilisation — ^testi- 
monies of the accuracy of which assertion are, indeed, afforded bj 
almost every chapter in the annals of humanity, from the earliest 
wanderings of the worshippers of the Hindoo Trimarti to the 
latest expedition of' the Christian missionaries. It must be 
remembered, moreover, in illustration of this priority or pre- 
eminence of religion as the handmaid of civilisation, that, as in 
the Bible of the Hebrews, the intellectual treasures of the races 
of antiquity were stored up in their sacred volumes — in tbe 
Indian Yedas and the Farsee Zendavesta. It was thus with the 
.G-reeks as with the majority of the Oriental populations. MiiUer, 
indeed, goes so far as to aver,* that the Tkeogany of Hesiod waa 
no less a religious code than the Shasters, or the Sadder, or 
indeed, we might add, than the exoteric teachings of the Magi, or 
the Gymnosophists. In examining, consequently, into the pro* 
gross of mental advancement in G-reece, we must perforce obsene 
the gradual growth and complication of its mythology. I^m the 
crudest germs of adoration, &om a grovelling credence in the 
gods of Fetichism, to the time when that belief had become sub- 
limated into a system of symbolised emotions, or of passioni 
exquisitely personified, we watch the building up of that mar?el- 
lous edifice, in which the phantoms of poetiy were enshrined as 
the rulers of the universe. Unlike the creed of the Persiaiu, at 
find that of the Felasgi to have displayed itself from the outset 
through the medium of material representations. Instead of 
acknowledging the incongruous supremacv of an evil principie 
like Ahrimanes, and of a beneficent principie like OromandeSy the 
primitive inhabitants of Hellas bent the Knee in homage before 
divine ideas, evoked, as it were, from the original 'elements d 
creation, from the dust of that earth which appealed to their 
sympathies through so many attributes of sublimity and loveli- 
ness. Having thus satisfied the popular egotism, by vindicatiog 

* MiUler'a Hist. Lit. Gnec., viii. § 8. 
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their genius as originatonh-*-liaving deified, for example, fire as in 
Vulcan, and water as in Neptune — they appear to have multiplied 
the mystic ohjects of their veneration, not merely hy the worship 
of love as in Yenus, and of revenge as in Nemesis, hut hy the 
adoption of divinities previously recognised elsewhere* Importa^ 
tions of this kind are universally admitted ; hut it is in regard to 
the particular time and peculiar manner of these importations 
that the opinions of modem scholars have hecome divided. The 
entire question, moreover, is so singularly involved with the argu- 
ments relating to the rise of the iEleusinian mysteries, that in 
recounting consecutively the facts connected with the latter 
circumstance, it will be impossible not to unravel, in a great 
measure, the whole of that entangled subject*— ^of which those 
mysteries are, without doubt, the most remarkable illustration. 

Incredulous as to the influence said to have been exercised 
over the Gf^reek by the Egyptian mythology, Lobeck insists that 
the religious ceremonies performed at Eieusis, in honour of 
Demeter, were originally racy of the soU of Attica, and were only 
adulterated when G-reece became politically connected witu 
Egypt, long afber the period of their foundation. Mysticism^ 
according to his idea, resolved itself into religion during the 
interval which elapsed between the Homeric age and the Persian 
war ; and the festivities here specified are referred, by him, not 
even to the Athenians, much less to the Egyptians, but to the 
lEleusinians themselves exclusively — ^the children of the violet- 
crowned Acropolis, if we are to accept his hypothesis, having 
been first allowed the privilege of participating in the celebration, 
on the occasion of their triumph over the people of Eleusis during 
the reign of Erectheus — ^an age very considerably removed from 
the time of Fandion, formally mentioned by Apollodorus.* For 
the purpose of imparting some degree of consistency to his state* 
ment, Lobeck maintains that the secresy in which the ceremonies 
referred to were involved, was merely attributable to the jealousy 
w^ith which, the inhabitants of the different G-recian states re- 
garded the adoration of their respective divinities. Fearful that 
their gods might be decoyed from them by the more impassioned 
homage, or the more sumptuous propitiation of their neighbours 
and contempor^es, the Greeks are known, indeed, to have fre- 
quently offered up their prayers in silence, in order that they 

* Apollodorns, iiL xiv. 7. For the extraordinary theory broached by Lobeck, 
see AglaophamuB, torn. i. Elensm. p. 228, where ''Grsscorum mysteria emdiendicr 
liominnm iogeniia non institaxa, neque a sacnB publicia quidqnam diTersa fnisae 
jaiaximum clericalis ■apiexLtue eolnmen exdsam erity'' are the words in which his 
^daring thesis is proclaimed. 
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might tbe more effectually avoid the possibility of provokmg my 
such dangerous emulation. Hence the assertions advanced by 
this ingenious philologist, that the '* mysteries" of Eleusis were so 
called simply from the desire of the Eleusinians to exclude others 
from sharing in the ceremonial worship of their divine protectoni, 
Ceres and Proserpine, and that their ritual adoration might, from 
the circumstance of its secresy, have ultimately acquired, thougb 
but very slightly, a certain mystical character. Ke argues, in 
fine, that a somewhat profounder solemnity may have been infused 
into these religious ceremonies when the citizens of Athens wera 
permitted to join in them with their originators the !Eleusinian8« 
But above all, and beyond all, he avers that the rites, in the first 
instance, were purely Greek, afterwards slightly tinctured pos* 
sibly by Egyptian adulterations. Sucb, in brief, is the masteriy 
argument by which Lobeck has endeavoured to overturn the 
belief of generations. Inadequate we consider it to be for that 
purpose, but still sufficiently plausible to demand some attempt 
at an explicit and logical refutation. 

The mysteries of the Eleusinians we still consider, notwith- 
standing the ability displayed by Lobeck and his disciples in their 
very specious and persuasive hypothesis, to have been originally 
introduced into Attica through the instrumentality of some Egyp- 
tian traveller. Without accepting as conclusive the declaration of 
Herodotus, confirmed by a similar statement of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, to the efi'ect that the daughters of Danaus first taught the 
ceremonies of the mystic worship of Ceres to the Pelasgians ;* 
without crediting a rather contradictory assertion of the latter 
writer, that the founder was Melampus, any more than the assur- 
ance of Sophocles that it was Eumolphus, or even that it was Ina- 
chus according to Epiphanius, or Mussbus according to Tertuliian;t 
without regarding, for an instant, the mythical story which traced 
the foundation of the mysteries to the goddess Demeter herself, on 
the occasion of her arrival in Attica in quest of Persephone — viewing 
each of these accounts as frivolous, nay, let us add, laughing th^n 
all to scorn as fabulous, we must nevertheless continue persuaded 
that the celebration originally existed in Egypt, having been im- 
ported thence at a very early period, and formally eatabiiahed 
among the Eleusians. IProm the first agitation of this inquiry, it 
has been erroneously maintained that the religious mysteiiei 

* Herodotus, ii. 171) 182. Clemens Alezandrinns, Stromat^ ir. e. IS. 
** Fnemnt Danai filise, qii» hanc soUennitatem ex iBgypto traDatuleront, mal 
que Pelasgaa dooaerunt.'' Natalia Gomitis de Mythologite, lib. y. p. 340. 

t Clemens, Coh. ad. Gentes, p. 12 ; Sophocles, Ad. ^d. Col. t. 1108; 
phanius, Adv. Hser. torn. i. c. x. § 9 ; Tertullian, Apolpg. c 21. 
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ftmong the Greeks are invariablj found associated with the ancient 
Pelasgian divinities. Why, Geres herself was not a Pelasgian 
divinity ! Demeter was not Greek in her origin : she was a goddess 
borrowed from the Egyptians. The truth of this is significantly 
visible in the circumstance that the cultivation of com was intro- 
duced among the Ghrecians from Africa, and that Ceres was pecu- 
liarly identified with that branch of agriculture was demonstrated 
clearly enough we conceive, by the familiar adage of antiquity*— 
Nv/A^i {fdcop, (Tiros AtfftfjTtjp — nympha aqum sunt, Ceres frumenta* 
deferring, moreover, to various ancient, medisBval, and recent 
authorities, it will be perceived that the notion conveyed by that 
phrase of the Athenians is consistent with their opinion that 
Ceres and Isis were identical. Plutarch regarded them as 
such, as also did Herodotus — ^the views of those remote writers 
having been subsequently echoed in the early days of Chris- 
tianity by no less credible an antagonist of paganism than 
liaotantius, and still later by Dupuis in France, and by Pritchard 
among our own countrymen.* These impressions, be it observed, 
are yet further entitled to consideration, from the circumstance 
of their being in no way incompatable with the suggestion of Do 
Pauw,t that the mysteries of Ceres originated in the fetes cham-* 
jpetres of harvest, as those of Bacchus sprang from the festivi- 
ties of vintage — De Pauw himself being not the least formidable 
deprecator of these mystic celebrations. As additional testimony 
that Ceres and Isis were identical, in a similar manner as were 
Bacchus and Osiris, it may be remarked that a distinguished his- 
torian now living — no less careful a collator of the classics than 
Mr. Grote — speaks of Demeter and Dionysius as '' the Grecian 
counterparts of the Egyptian divinities particularised. % Beyond 
which it may be remarked that this resemblance, or rather iden- 
tity, is further verified by the intimacy of the relationship in which 
the Grecian, as well as the Egyptian, God and Goddess stood 
towards each other. Pindar, indeed, expressly designates Bacchus 
as the partner of Ceres, both in the celestial throne and the 
adoring cymbals, while Sophocles apostrophises the tutelary 
deity of the vineyard as — Thou who reignest in the arms of the 
goddess of Eleusis ! § It is enough, however, to observe that our 

* Plutarch, De Idd., p. 862, 864, et 869; Herodotus, iL 42, 59, 144; 
Xactantius, De Falsa ReUg., p. 119, § 21 ; Dupuis, Origine des Cultes, torn. ii. p. 
^16 ; and Dr. Frichard, Analysis of Egypt. Myth., c. ii. § 2, p. 69. 

\ De Pauw, Recherches PhilosophiqueB sur les Qrecs, torn, ii p. 209. 

X Gate's History of Ghreeoe, vol. i. p. 60. 

§ Pindar, Isthm. vii. 8, remarkable for the expression x9>mok^w tw^cS^s 
^(^idrtpos ; and Sophocles, Antigone. . 
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estimate of the Africftn derivation of Demeter, is eonfimed 
by tbe eyidence of Limbarg*Brouwer, the latest, perhaps 
the most sagacious, certainly the most dispassionate, among the 
whole ransfe of philologists. Speaking of the circumstance, that 
the Athenians themselves considered Geres to be a foreign divinitj, 
he concedes the fact that the origin of her worship is immediately 
traceable to the Egyptians.* Bern ember that this ia tbe opinion 
deliberately exprepsed by one who wrote with the arguments of 
Miiller, of Yo8S,t &nd of Lobeck before him,' and that, in quoting 
it, we are not resorting to the ideas entertained by any of the 
obsolete or despised authorities. It were practicable, of course, 
to refer, in proof of the Egyptian origin of the mysteries, to the 
venerable pages of Diodorus Siculus, and so on, downwards, 
through the various writers upon the subject, to the less imposing 
volumes of D upuis and Saint Croix. X Discredit has been brought 
however, upon their reasoning, in consideration of their indis- 
putable credulity, and more recent critics are deemed to hsTS 
Hupplanted even the respectable influence of Warburton. With* 
out laying too much stress, therefore, upon the assertion of 
Zonaras, that G-reece was civilized by the Egyptians, and Egypt 
itself by the Cbaldeaus ; without insisting upon the Teasonable* 
ness of that remark of Bryant, that the philosophers who migrated 
from the Nile into Attica brought with them tne arts and worship 
they had previously introduced in the former country ; withoat 
going the length of Cudworth, wherie he defines the Egyptian to 
have been '* the pattern '* of tbe G-reek and Boman theologies, we 
might almost content ourselves with repeating the moderate and 
rational opinion advanced within the present century by M. 
Ouvaroff,§ — ^namely, that the religion of the Athenians was based 
upon traditions of the East, drawn originally from Africa, after 
they had undergone a certain amount of modification. Ijater and 
more considerable authorities, nevertheless, have rendered 8ttpe^ 

* Idmbnrg-Broawer, Histoire de la Ciyilizaiion Mor. et R6Ug. des GrecB. torn, 
ii. 0. xiv. p. 229. The words are vortih transcribing in the original — " Je crpis,** 
says he, **que nous poavons admettre que le onlte de C6rds fat d'origiiie Sgfp* 
tienne." 

t See Miiller, Hist. Lit Grsec p 287; Yoss, Mythologisohe Briefe. Band. in. 
p. 186, et passim. 

t Diodonis Sienliu, Ub. i. § 96, et Ub. lii § 69 ; Dnpnis, Origine dee CaHe% 
torn. iv. p. 1-Z5 ; and St. Croix, Becherohes sur les Myst dn Pagan. § t. p. 31<. 

§ Zonaras, i. 22, Eic x^^^^'^ 7^ Xryvnu ^Iniffcu rubr^ wpos -Afyvrrv 
K'oKfiOty vpos *EW'fivas. Bryant, Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iiL p. 406: 
Ondworth) True Intellectual System of the UniTerse, book i. dbu iv. p. 480 ; aid 
Quyaro£^ Essai sur les Myst. d'Eleusis, § 2 p. 28, where he says, "L'^g^^a 
transmii auz Qrecs les traditions OrientaJes, Aprds les avoir altdr^" 
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fluouB &ny extended allusion to this graceful and meritorious dis<« 
sertation. Grote bas accepted, as beyond tbe neoess^ of furtber 
demonstration, tbe introduction into Attica of Tbracian, Phrygian, 
and Egyptian rites, *' distinct both from tbe public and tbe 
g^entile solemnities;*' acknowledging, besides, a belief in tbe 
ixDportation of religions ideas and feelings, baving especial re- 
ference to Demeter and Dionysius.*' Thirl wall, moreover, though 
reluctantly it is true, agrees that the religions of the East " very 
^arly " exerted some influence on that of Greece, and confesses 
even that Egypt may have contributed to tbe building up of tbe 
Sellenic mythology ;t while the elegant and profound researches 
of Limburg-Brouwer have impelled him to tbe avowal of a similar 
conviction^ only one yet more clearly and resolutely enunciated.^ 
Writing as recently as 1834, the last-mentioned scholar declares 
his judgment, despite the arguments of Lobeck and bis followers, 
to have pronounced strongly in favour of the Egyptian hypothesis, 
particularising the ceremonies of Eieusis as indisputably derived 
from the worshippers of Isis and Osiris — an utterance grateful^ 
one might imagine it, to tbe manes of Herodotus, reviving the 
glories of that renowned Olympiad which witnessed his literary 
coronation. - 

Everything considered, therefore, in reference to this curious 
and inmcate question in classic philology, we are confirmed in 
tbe opinion that for the worship of Ceres, and for the mysteries 
of Eieusis, the Athenians were directly indebted to the Egyptian 
philosophers. That the entire system of the Greek religion was 
borrowed from Egypt, from Thrace, or from thrygia, is as impro- 
bable, to our thinking, as to that of our standard arch£eologist.§ 
JBut that each of those countries aided materially in extending 
the scope of the Felasgian mythology, we conceive to be altogether 
incontrovertible. Among the evidences of this extension, not the 
least memorable was the introduction of the mysteries from the 
lanks of the river Nile to the shores of the Gulf of Salamis — an 
occurrence as obvious, in connection with our foregoing state- 
jnents, as their subsequent removal from Eieusis to Epiiesus.H 

* Grote'8 History of Greece, vol. i. pp. SO*, 32. 

+ Thirwairs History of Greece, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 215. 

X limbnrg-Brouver, Hist, de la Civil. &c., torn. ii. p. 15, Trhere lie observes, 

* ' Les Grecs aient pu recevoir des id^es, des traditions, et des rites religieux de 

I'Egypte, par rintermMiaire des Phoeniciens ;'' and torn. h. c. xiv. p. 29b, where 

lie speaks thus decisively, '* Je crois qa*au moins pour les c^6nionies d'Eleusis il 

^aat en revenir & Tfigypte.'' 

§ Potter's Antiquities, book ii. o. i. p, 217. 

n For the mention of their introduction at Bphesoi, we Strabo^ xiv. ^33. 
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Coinciding with Meineni that it would be idle to searcli after tlie 
precise year of their foundation in Attica,* we cannot but think 
that the principal testimonies unite in fixing the period of their 
establishment somewhere about 1400 B.C. — namelj, during the 
sovereignty of Erectheus. According even to the admission of 
Lobeck, it was shortly afterwards that the Athenians were allowed 
to participate in their celebration by the conquered Illeusinians. 
According to the first Homeric record of the legendji* it was then 
that the rites were formally adopted by a section of the Hellenes. 
According to all the credible witnesses of the progressive develop- 
ment of civilisation, it was at that epoch, as far as at this distance 
can be reasonably calculated, that the art of agriculture became, 
in a manner, systematised among the descendants of the ancient 
Pelasgians. Borrowed from the primitive cultivators of com in 
Egypt, that art was speedily personified by the Ghreeks in the 
divine form of Demeter — ^their instructors from the banks of the 
Nile having suggested the worship of that divinity by their 
descriptions of her prototype, and having defined froxa the cites 
of Isis kindred ceremonies of initiation. 

Beorganised with peculiar pomp immediately on the admission 
of the Athenians, the festivities of Eleusis assumed such pre- 
cedence over all other religious celebrations in mythology as to 
be termed neither Hpyia nor reXcrat, but The Mysteries (^iiwrnifM) 
by way of particular distinction. They were considered, more- 
over, so essential for the purification of a G-reek citizen, that it 
was the circumstance of his having neglected this most holy 
ordeal of initiation which led, more than either the sarcasms of 
Aristophanes, the arguments of Lycon, or the scurrilous aspersions 
of Melitus, to the condemnation and death of Socrates. Meosis 
or Eleusin, a borough*town of Attica, situated exactly between 
Hegara and the FirsBus, was the spot in which these festivities 
were celebrated, every fifth year, in their greatest magnificence. 
And although rites of a similar character were prevalent among 
the Philasians, the PheneatsB, the Cretans, the Celians, the 
Parrhasians, and the Lacedssmonians, it was to the conseorated 
gardens of Eleusis that the votaries of the Peninsula and the 
Archipelago thronged in the largest abimdance. It was to 
Eleusis that ^sculapius made a pilgrimage on his return from 
Epidaurus. It was there that Castor and Pollux were ad- 
mitted after having visited the Acropolis. It was thither that 
Hercules himself, the most accomplished hero of antiquity, re- 

♦ Meiners, Verm. Phil. Schrift. iii. 268. 

t . Hjrmn Cerer. translated by Yo^ in 1826, with notes. 
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sorted on bis departure from TirjDthus. Gtois and demigods, 
heroes and ^bilosophers, sages and striplings, princes and 
peasants, warriors and artisans, were allowed to participate in« 
discriminatelj in the sacrifices offered on these occasions to 
Demeter and Persephone. And their participation was at once 
a duty and a priviLege. It was a supreme duty, because those 
-who abstained from the periodical rites were regarded as having 
incurred the displeasure of the divinities, and as being doomed 
Jhereafter to eternal darkness and abasement. It was in like 
manner a supreme privilege, because of the comparatively small 
xiumber of those who were permitted to take part in the cere- 
monies. Restricted, in the first instance, to the population of 
Attica, the prerogative was at all times denied to homicides and 
bastards, and helots, and concubines, and to such as were con- 
victed of the crime of necromancy. It was subsequently extended 
to everyone but barbarians, though the prohibition was always more 
strictly directed to the exclusion of Epicureans and Christians, 

Conjectures of all kinds have been made, at different periods 
and by different writers, as to the possible nature of these secret 
and abstruse festivities. Among other suppositions, it has not 
unfrequently been imagined that the Meusinian mysteries were, 
like the Bacchic mysteries, remarkable for their indecorum and 
their obscenities. This accusation is, doubtless, traceable to the 
circumstance of their being confounded by the early Fathers with 
the Mithraic and other demoralising celebrations. It is fortunate, 
however, that mistakes of this character have been rectified by 
the pagan controversialists of the early centuries of Christianity, 
BO that we can read Origen and Eusebius by the light furnished 
in the disclosures of Celsus and of Zosimus ; finding, moreover, 
in the Golden Ass of Apuleius a counterpoise to the errors of 
Theodoretus, the favourite, perhaps the most gii*ted, among all 
the pupils of Chrysostom. Deceived by the unintentional mis- 
statement of the Fathers of the Church, Leland has, it appears to 
us, most erroneously adopted this belief in the abandoned bearing 
of the worshippers initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. Accord- 
ingly we find him asserting, in his Commentaries on Demosthenes' 
memorable oration in reply to ^schines, that the expression 
^^ahuseyentediasfromacart" (acnrep afia^rjs^) had reference to the 
liberties of tongue indulged in by the Athenian women on their 
way to the temple of Demeter — ^whereas it was manifestly a 
sarcasm directed by the speaker against the theatrical character 
of his antagonist. No wonder, therefore, that Tourreil refused to 
accede to the justice of any such interpretation ! It must never- 
theless be admitted that Flautus afforded some show of reason to 
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the assailantfl of the mysteriefl on the score of immorality, wben 
in Avam$ he described the incident befalling the daughter of 
Baclion during the nocturnal celebration. A more erroneotn 
notion, however, was never prevalent, seeing that the rites of 
Ceres were rather solemn than licentious. The idea may have 
originated, possibly, in the circumstaoce that, on the transmission 
of the ceremonies from Attica to Borne, during the days of the 
Emperor Adrian, a certain amount of indecency was tolerated by 
the libertinism of the Italians: otherwise the Eleusinian mys- 
teries were immaculate. There was about them, indeed, a degree 
of severity that precluded the celebrants from the possibility of 
polluting the sacred precincts of Eleusis with any proceedings of 
an offensive character. Every step towards the porch of the 
edifice, consecrated to the Goddess of Nature, was an act of 
austere preparation. Fasting was enjoined; chastity was en- 
joined ; and the flesh was macerated by watchings and purifica* 
tions. Nor is it astonishing that such preliminary rigours should 
have been regarded as essential, when it is certain that the mys- 
teries which were then divulged to the Athenians were the 
symbols of the most stupendous truths of creations, and the 
sublimest types of an invisible Divinity. Under every act of the 
celebration — even under the minutest — there was an awful pro- 
fundity of meaning. When, at the very moment of initiation, 
the citizens were distinguished as the Ephoroi and the Epoptai, 
it was because of their actual inspection (J<t>opia) of secrets hitherto 
concealed from humanity. When the assistants were, in like 
manner, termed Udranos by way of distinction, it was because 
of the mystic water (jud»p) sprinkled by their hands over the 
prostrate bodies of the worshippers. When their supplications 
were raised, moreover, not to Ceres, or to Demeter, bat to 
Actheia, it was with an exquisitely subtle reference to the 
anguish (axOos) with which that goddess had made her dolorous 
journey in search of Proserpine. Throughout every particular of 
these remarkable forms of adoration may be discerned, in fact^ 
the evidences that they were the emblems, or rather the ma* 
chinery, of a great system — a system at once mystical, philo- 
sophical, and ethical. Even in the etymology of the word Eleusis, 
there is this evidence of antiquitv and depth of signification ; for 
the town derived its name scarcely so much from the father of its 
founder (Eleusus) as from the reputed arrival (JXevcrir) of Ceres 
at that island, after her departure from Enna, where, if we are to 
credit the ancient legend of the Greeks, she first taught the art 
of agriculture to Triptolemus. 
According to the descriptions furnished by different writers, 
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from Plutarch to Meursiuff, and from Herodotus to Fourmon le 
Jeune, it is unquestionable that ,an atmosphere of the most sur- 
passing raajestj enveloped the mysteries of Eleusinia. And the 
grandeur of their accompaniments cannot have been, in any respect, 
inappropriate, when it is remembered that the mysteries themselves 
were as benignant in their operation as they were tremendous 
in their aspect. One of our own historians, speaking with all the 
emphasis of admiration, mentions them, indeed, as ** hidden trea- 
sures of wisdom and happiness." * Treasures they indisputably 
were — ^treasures of intellectual beauty, and of moral magnificence. 
Besides affording a bewitching representation, commemorative of 
the rape of Proserpine when culling flowers on the plains of 
Eona, and besides presenting to the initiated a panorama of the 
pilgrimage of Geres in quest of her daughter — rrom the moment 
when she lighted a brand at the flames of Etna until that in 
which she discovered her eating the grains of a pomegranate in 
the Elysian fields — the Eleusinian mysteries had a twofold pur- 
pose 01 a very remarkable kind : they were intended to convey a 
judicious sense of the infusion of the soul into matter, and ta 
reduce to the comprehension of the multitude the authority of an 
unseen and impalpable Gt>dhead over a visible and palpable 
Universe. These doctrines have been otherwise expressed by a 
quaint essayist aa "the descent of the soul," and " ttie procession 
of divinity.'* t They embody that creed which was suffused over 
the whole of the G-recian philosophy, and which maintained that 
the spiritual being of man was a diviue particle, suffering degrada- 
tion by its connection with a material nature, and destined to a 
more utter and irretrievable debasement unless its impurities 
were purged away before the period of dissolution. It was this 
tenet, pushed to extremity, which induced Empedocles to lament 
the fact of his existence. It was this which inspired Heraclitus 
with that grotesque antithesis, that mankind live the death and 
die the life of disembodied spirits. It was this which prompted 
the memorable expression of Pythagoras, that whatever is beheld 
during pur waking moments is death, and during our sleeping 
QOLoments a vision. It was this, in fine, which caused Plato, when 

* Gillies' History of Greece, vol. iii. ehap. zxL p. 193. 

-t* <«Tboiigh the descent of the sonlwas doubtless principally allnded to by 
heae sacred rites, yet they likewise occultly signified, agreeable to the nature of 
ihe- fable, the procession of dirinity into the sublunary world." — A Dissertation 
ya the Eleu, and Bach, Mpst, By Thomas Taylor, p. 131. Cassaubon gives 
iven a loftier purpose to the initiation, where he writes '* Finem interpretabantur 
)erdactionem anime ad ilium statum, in quo erat priusquam descenderet in 
orpus." — £xercitatione8, xyu p. 64d. 
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alluding to the soul, to exclaim, tbat the bodj is its sepulebre! 
TTnder every variely of religion, even within three centuries after 
the establishment of Christianity, this startling dogma has found 
its advocates. For, if we are not marvellously mistaken — ^and we 
cannot recollect ever before to have heard the coincidence 
remarked — many of the ethical vagaries of the Manichseans were 
merely the revival of the dreams of the Ghreek mythologists ; and 
the views of ManichsBus, or (as he is said, by St. Ijpiphanius, to 
have been originally called) Cubricus, were identical with thoee 
long before propounded by the congenial fancy of Aristodea. 
Among the other doctrines, for example, which were advanced by 
the Persian madman, who called himself the Paraclete and termed 
his disciples Manich»ans, was that of the subjugation of the soul 
by its association with a physical existence — a poisonous belief, 
which had been imbibed nearly seven hundred years before by 
the Athenian bee when collecting the honey of truth in the 
gardens of philosophy. This belief, however fallacious, origiaated 
in those conjectures of the stupendous conflict between a good 
and evil principle, which have been prevalent in all ages, and 
under every diversity of circumstance— a conflict which paganism 
typified in the noble myth of Jupiter and Prometheus, but the 
mighty reality of which is explained by Bevelation in the expnl* 
eion of the rebel angels from heaven, and the hurling of JLuciter— 

** With hideous rain and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition." 

Throughout the whole of the Oriental theologies, but more 
particularly in the scheme of the Brahminical religion, as illus- 
trated in Sheva the Destroyer and in Vishnu the Preserrer, 
may be detected the pagan prescience of that great struggle* 



* Shelley has already represented this primeval battle, in its mythological i 
in his splendid but blasphemous introduction to the Eerolt of Islam, where ke 
symbolises, under the allegoric forms of an eagle and a serpent^ the tiro gnat 
antagonistic and ooetemal principles. As we read on, stanza after stanxa, ccr 
heart quails with horror while contemplating the alternations of the tnnmphiL; 
struggle ; noting how sometimes, for an interval, the snake — 

*' Relaxed his suffocating grasp, and scourged 
The wind with his wild writhings ; *' 

bow another while from the tortifred wings of the eagle — 

** In the void air, far away. 
Floated the shattered plumes ;*' 

or, hoW| again, in the fiercest fury of the conflict — 
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wbich may be said to haye closed onlj with the foundatioQ of 
Christianity. 

Sacli were tbe brilliant dreams wbicb imparted fascination to 
the creed of antiqaity and suge;e8ted tbe themes of those who 
officiated at the mysteries of Eleusinia. Besides tbe peculiar 
ideas of theocracy which were embodied in these mysteries at the 
period of their original institution, the fantastic belief of Fytha-^ 
goras was subsequently ingrafted upon them, and tended in no 
inconsiderable manner to enhance their attractions. That belief, 
developed into a 'system b^ the Buddhic religionists, was the 
transmigration of the degenerated souls of mortals, or, as it was 
literally termed, the doctrine of metempsychosis. It ultimately 
gave consistency to the notion of the descent of tbe soul into a 
material universe, and imparted an air of uniformity to the 
theology of the Hellenic republicans. This, at least, was the 
effect produced upon his immediate contemporaries by the 
teachings of the illustrious Samian, although the frivolity of his 
successors ultimately thwarted the intentions of ^' his gorgeous 
and august phOosophy."* Some conception may be formed of 
the avidity with which the Pythagorean system was welcomed by 
the populace, from the fact of the belief in metempsychosis having 
penetrated to the secluded forests of Britain, and become very 
speedily amalgamated with the metaphysical theology of the 
I)ruids.t It rendered the abstruser phantasies of the Greek 

" Bright soales did leap, 
Where'er the eagle's talona made their way, 
Like sparks into the darkness." 

The whole passage, in tmih (a passage which may he classed among the finest 
poetical descriptions in the lanjguage), is musical with the agonies, and impassioned 
with the throes, of that most dismal and momentous of all imaginary collisions. 

* Speaking of Pythagoras and his posterity, Sir EdwardBul wer Lytton has observed 

that '* the political designs of his gorgeous and august philosophy, only for a while 

Buccessfal, left behind tbem but the mummeries of an impotent freemasonry, and 

the enthusiastic ceremonies of half-witted ascetioa" — Rise and PoXL of AthenSy b. 

5v. chapi V. § 17. 

i* This striking coincidence between the creed of the^ Druids and the Fytbago- 
oreans was first recorded by Osesar (De Bel. Gal., lib. tI. cap. 14), where that 
:Bccompli8hed conqueror writes — *^In primis hoc volnnt persuadere, non interire 
^inimas, sed ab aliis post mortem tranaire ad alios ; aiqv^ hoe maxime ad virtvtem 
^xcitare ptUarU, metu mortU neglecto.*^ Bearing in mind the latter declaration, 
-Ah at the doctrine of transmigration was thought to increase the bravery of the 
^incient Britons, *'by disarming death of its terrors,** we can the more readily 
comprehend Isocrates (Pauegyr., p. 24), where be mentions the Elensinian 
^mysteries as ** fortifying the initiated against the horrors of destruction, and 
S.nspiring them with the hopes of a happy immortality." In both cases, the 
inference affords a fresh illustration to the adage, Xupiis &yK6\7fs rS^oy, Kod ftvev 
^\wi5oi ^rop, dfioiws trpdrrovat — the f\ins, in this instance, being the expectations 
Loispired by metempsychoHt, 

X 
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religion comprehensible to the ynlgar, without diminisliing its 
grandeur in any particular ; it prepared the mind of the votaries 
for those vast and extraordinary revelations, which would ha^e 
been otherwise only additional sources of bewilderment ; audit 
afforded fresh incitements to the enterprises of a warlike people, 
by announcing to them that amidst destruction they were inde- 
structible, and that in death they were deathless. The readers of 
Virgil are, however, better able to estimate the influence and 
tendencies of the Eleusinian festival — coloured as that festival 
was by the philosophy of Pythagoras — ^now that Warburton has 
proved in his Divine Legation of Moses that the sixth book of the 
.^hteid represents several of the shows of the mysteries. Aided 
by that assurance alone, it would have been possible to con- 
jecture, though to no very considerable extent, the nature of 
some of the mystic ceremonies witnessed at Eleusis. We miglit, 
under the Sibylline guidance of Deiphobe, have advanced from 
the banks of Cocjtus to the waters of the Styx, and onwards to 
the most remote boundaries of Tartarus, but we should have still 
remained ignorant of the character and manner of those cele- 
brations of which the passage into Hades was only a portion, or 
rather an episode. The heart of the secret would nave been still 
undiscovered : we should still have been baffled in our endeavoiin 
to understand the reason why the festivities performed at an 
insignificant borough-town of Attica should have surpassed all 
others in importance, retaining "during so many centuries an 
undisputed dominion over the imaginations of the most civilised 
people of antiquity. When we found it narrated that Nero 
himself, with all his matchless audacity, was deterred from joining 
in those festivities from a consciousness of his own heinous and 
gigantic crimes,* we should, without further knowledge, have 
marvelled at the moral authority which proved superior to the 
physical puissance of that imperious and lawless despot. Wben 
we learnt, moreover, that the Emperor Valentinian permitted the 
continuance of these festivities, in consequence of the representa- 
tion made by Frastextatus, the proconsul of Achaia, to the effect 
that the Grecians would be utterly dispirited by their abolition, 
and that this concession was made by Valentinian at the very 
period when he was prohibiting elsewhere all kinds of nocturnal 
sacrifices, we should have been yet more inspired with curiosity 
as to the nature of these inscrutable rites, and have been still 

* According to his biographer (Suet., Nero, c. 34), the emperor dnist»rt 
attend the Eleasinian mysteries, becanse, to the murder of hia mother, he bii 
recently added that of his aunt — **junxitqiie parricidio mairis amita mocm." 
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more filled with sstomshment at the woDderful hold they had 
obtained over the popular affections. Other circumstances must 
haye tended, in like manner, to increase our amazement at the 
complete and in*esponsible sway exercised by the institution of 
Eleusinia — such circumstances as the penalties infiicted upon 
those who, after initiation, arrested any debtor, tendered any 
petition, travelled to the sacred edifice in a chariot, seated them- 
selves on the cover of a well, or devoured either mullets, beans, 
or weasels, besides the summary vengeance wreaked upon whom- 
soever presented themselves without the necessary qualifications, 
or divulged the secrets of those occult and symbolic ceremonies 
— crimes which were expiated by death of the most sudden and 
ignominious description. Something more than the poetic 
enigmas of Virgil was necessary to explain the precise character 
of these mysteries, and to satisfy our inquisitiveness as to the 
particular spectacles revealed to the Athenians on such solemn 
and august occasions. This additional information, however, 
could only be accumulated piecemeal — being scattered over the 
whole sumce of classic literature. Bit by bit, it might be culled 
from the oratory of Cicero, from the biographies of Plutarch, 
from the didactic pages of Aristotle, and from the commemorative 
chapters of Xenophon. Even in these authorities, the facts 
relating to Eleusis are frequently introduced as merely casual 
inuendoes, while others have been incidentally recorded by such 
men as Demosthenes, and Fhilostratus, and Lilian of FrsBueste, 
and Pausanias the Ionic historian. It has occurred to us, there- 
fore, that a juster conception might be formed of the hitherto 
scarcely comprehended festival of Eleusinia by a combination of 
these disjointed passages.* Elementary works like the Bibliotheca 
of Lempriere, and the Archcdologia of Bobinson, have already 
given a narrow and unadorned synopsis of the solemnities ; but 
hitherto in English literature no attempt whatever has been made 
to portray the panorama of those marvellous and thrilling rites, 
-with the minuteness or the distinctness essential for their due 
appreciation. 

Of the Lesser Mysteries, it is unnecessary to record anything 
further than that they were originally estabUshed at Agree, a 
district in Boeotia remarkable as the source or fountain of the 
llissus ; and that these Lesser Mysteries (kept in the month of 
Antheserion, in honour of Proserpine) were considered, at last, 
to be merely preliminary or preparative. We shall restrict our- 

* The paper here, for the first time, republished, originallj appeared in the 
nomber for February, 1853, of ** Blackwood's Magazine." 

z 2 
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telves altogetber to the delineation of tbe Greater Mjsteiiefl— 
those mTsteries which, being consecrated exclusively to Geres, 
were performed in the month of Boedromion ; and, by wandering 
in imagination amongst the multitude of worshippers, we shall be 
enabled to indicate more accurately the nature and sequence of 
initiation. Occupying, as the celebrations did, Nine Days, (A 
No vena !) they commenced on the 15th of Boedromion, or Sep- 
tember, and terminated on the 23rd inclusively ; so that within 
that period ample time was allowed for the development of the 
whole system of the classic religion. 

Throughout these intervals of the celebration, each of the 
votaries, with scarcely an exception, preserved a uniform, expres- 
sion of hilarity upon his countenance. The exhilarating effects 
of a festivity, animated in every particular, were perceptible in 
the general excitement. On the first day — ^the day of Assembly, 
('A-yvp/Ltof) — the worshippers merely collected together. On the 
second — the day denominated among the Felasgi by the exdamt- 
tion, " To the sea, O ye initiated 1" (*AXad€, £ fiva-rcu !) — the throng 
purified themselves by ablutions in the two streamlets of sail 
water pouring into the Gulf of Salamis, and isolating the delta 
of Eleusis from the Attic peninsula. Here the younger Greeks 
bounded through the current with the energy of Leander, their 
limbs exulting in the exercise, the feeblest amongst them com* 
peting with the ablest swimmers in swiftness ; now, as they careered 
through the elastic billows — 

** Fressing their heels against the erpxingy ware ; " 

now, as they rose to the bubbling surface after a dive to the 
sandy bottom — 

** LaugHng from theii: lips the audacious brine." 

On the third — ^the day of Sacrifices (eia) — ^when a mullet and 
barley grown in the field of Eharos were solemnly consecrated to 
Demeter — the homage of the concourse assumed an air mere than 
ever spontaneous and reverential. On the fourth, while the 
sacred basket, called Kalathion, was dragged through the territory 
of the goddess, every tongue became vociferous in its ejaculation 
of " Hail to Demeter ! " every hand was lavish in heaping the 
offerings of the Athenians into the osier panniers of the females, 
termed Kisophoroi — poppies, carded wool, grains of salt, sesamum, 
pomegranates, ivy, reeds, cakes called Phthois, >8nake8, and 
branches torn from the neighbouring bay-bushes. Ou the fifth— 
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the day of Torches {rj ra^p Aafjardb<ov ^fte/oa)— the multitude roved 
over the meadows at nightfall, carrying flamheaux in imitation of 
the mother of Proserpine. On the sixth — the day of Bacchus — 
the statuette of the Q-od of Yintage was borne triumphantly from 
fche Oeramicos. Then it was that the famous torch-procession 
traversed the Holy Way and the road of the Fig Tree, the mob 
decorated with vine-leaves and dancing to the melody of flutes 
and brazen kettles. Then, moreover, the votaries paused on tlie 
bridge of the Gephissus, to ridicule those who passed underneath, 
and, on re-entering the sacred precincts, by a gateway styled the 
Mystical Entrance, were admitted during the night-time to the 
most solemn of all the rites, being themselves thereupon desig- 
nated the Epoptai, or the fully initiated. On the seventh — ^the 
day of Athletic Pastimes — the more stalwart distinguished them- 
selves by their vigour and the more adroit by their agility. On 
the eighth — a day originally instituted when JEsculapius visited 
Attica on his journey from Epidaurus — ^the Lesser Mysteries were 
again performed, the imaginations of the rabble being again 
ravished by celestial revelations. On the ninth — the day of 
Earthen Vessels (U\Tffiox6ai) — bowls of wine, sanctified by the 
incantations of the Hierophant, were dashed upon the ground 
as libations to Ceres ; the festival being thereupon completed by 
the discordant shouts of those who had witnessed the mysteries 
of Eieusinia. The rites of the Grecian novena were thus consum- 
mated, and thus were the worshippers dismissed. 

The precise meaning of the festival of Eieusinia has been already ^ 
disclosed^ by different writers ; and those who may be solicitous to 
acquaint themselves with its signification, will find that the task 
is anything but impracticable, now that the truth has been sifted 
by the industry of Meursius,* by the enthusiasm of Taylor, and by 
the ingenuity of Warburton, as well as by the profounder re- 
searches of Creuzer,t of Lobeck, and of Limburg-Brouwer. Con- 
tradictory as the opinions of these commentators may appear at 
times, the conclusion to which we are driven by their perusal is 
identical — namely, that the mysteries are alone capable of explana- 
tion through the assistance of the Platonic philosophy. They 
prove that these sacrifices were not only of an uncommon cha- 
racter, but that they were types of a more terrible and divine 
expiation ; that the fictions of the mythologists were not merely 
remarkable for their licentious beauty, but for the wisdom which 
lay concealed under tbem in the shape of myths and allegories. 

* Menrsias' Elemsin., c. ii. 21. 

t Creamer, Symbalik aad Mytholog., iv* 3, et seq. 
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Speaking of that particular period in his own history wben be 
himself *' first learnt to consider that Antiquity was the true ex- 
ponent of the doctrines of Christianity," Dr. Newman has but 
just now very finely and impressively remarked, that, according 
to the view of the mysteries of lime and Eternity thereupon 
opened up to his contemplation — '^ Nature was a parable: 
Scripture was an allegory: pagan literature, philosophy and 
mythology, properly understood, were hut a preparation for the 
Gospel.'* * A wonderful sentence — suggestive as it is (through- 
out all Time even into the Eternities) of Unity in apparent 
Diversity — harmonizing, as it does, so to speak, almost at a breath, 
the seemingly inharmonious significance of the Material TJniyerse 
and Bevelation, of Heathendom and Christianity. 

During the halcyon days when Alcihiades was in the height of 
his popularity, namely, in the interval immediately preceding his 
flight to Fhamabazus, the Eleusinian mysteries were revived in aD 
their original magnificence. Until the fortunes of that remark- 
able man were in the ascendant, the Athenians, according to the 
expression of Mr. Mitford,t " had never dared to make the 
mysterious procession since Deceleia had been occupied by a 
LacedflBmonian garrison." It was therefore at this period in 
particular that the celebration of the national festival was con* 
ducted with more than usual splendour — the inhabitants of 
Attica appearing to return with redoubled zest to the perform- 
ance of those rites from the enjoyment of which they had been « 
long restricted. About daybreak on the 15th of September, the 
citizens of Athens, according to an almost immemorial costom, 
began to bestir themselves ; and by the time the first tints ot 
morning were reflected on the crest of the Areopagus, the sounds 
of preparation had extended from the dwelling-houses to the 
places of public assembly. All classes, without distinction, vied 
with each other in activity, and, ^abandoning for awhile their 
ordinary avocations, directed their steps along the streets leadiog 
towards the Holy Way, the road connecting Eleusis with the 
capital. Even tbe localities of most habitual resort were left 
tenantless, from the general anxiety to swell the ranks of the 
procession. The porticoes were forgotten by philosophy; the I 
gymnasia were forsaken by the athletes ; and in the public batlu 
the attendants only ministered to a few swimmers refreshing 
themselves alter the night's conviviality. Scarcely a flowe^3elier 
loitered in the Agorai to tighten the thongs of her sandal, or ^ 

* Apologia pro vitd buL By John Henry Newman, D.D. Part iiL, p. 89. 1^^* 
t Mitford's Hiatory of Greece, vol. iii. obap. xix. p. 642. 
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dispose in more alluring confusion the pansies heaped together in 
her wicker head-basket. For a brief interval at least the dispu» 
tations became less impassioned in the halls of scholastic debate, 
while even the gladiators for a time relaxed their struggles in the 
Pancratium. Litigation found but few inducements to penetrate 
bejoud the outer vestibules of the Pnyx ; the suburban demarks 
grew less importunate in their complaints to the supreme magis- 
tracy ; the very strangers from* remote countries, attracted to the 
metropolis of civilization either by the enterprises of commerce 
or by the seductions of curiosity, discovered objects of fascination 
elsewhere than in the groves of the Ceramicos or the marble 
glories of the Parthenon. Long before the arrival of mid-day, 
the city became abandoned to an unwonted tranquillity. Art had 
thrown aside its chisel and its palette. Toil had ceased alike with 
the handicraftsman and his employer. Merchandise no longer 
retained any decoy for the speculative; the diurnal duties of the 
household were neglected; the commencement of a series of 
holidays had hushed the drone of the school-rooms, those hives of 
knowledge where literature was already accumulating the mate- 
rials for the great masters of dialogue and narrative — for Plato 
the Divine Dreamer, and for that Encyclopadiast of biography, 
whose masterpiece has been regarded as the handbook of heroes 
from the days of Constantino to those of Napoleon. 

Occasionally the footsteps of some belated votary were audible^ 
as he hastened down the deserted thoroughfares ; or the voices of 
domestics, returning for a mislaid ornament, resounded through 
the piazzas of the Anthronitis. But, otherwise, the metropolis 
presented a spectacle of almost unnatural stillness and desolation. 
In several of the more secluded residences, shadows cast by the 
autumn clouds flitted across the vacant perspective of the 
mesaulos; while in the banqueting chamber, the sunbeams glit- 
tered in pools, betraying the recent presence of the revellers — the 
roay pools of the wine-cup scattered in the merry game of the 
Cottabos. The prevailing silence of the solitude was alone dis- 
turbed by the plash of a ^untain, the rustle of a fig-tree, or the 
tinkling moyement of a golden lizard as it crept out from a 
crevice of its favourite FriaptbSy basking in the light with a bolder 
gazSj or threading the grass with a less timorous agility. The 
whole population was atbot, in the hope of participating in the 
holiest of the religious ceremonies of the G-recians. 

Meanwhile, before noon, the skirts of the multitude advancing 
In one common direction had passed through the consecrated 
gateway, along the high-road conducting to the scene of celebra- 
lion. Among this enormous concourse .were visible, not only 
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persons of all ages and of both sexes, but individuals of eveiy 
imaginable grade and profession. Here strolled the Eapatrio, 
with sedate and leisurely demeanour, muffled in the sombre 
driiperj of his philosophic himation. Here, clad in a more 
homely costume, pushed onward a cluster of FerioBci or pio- 
▼incials. Sometimes the noblest matrons found themselTCS, in 
the general distraction, jostled by the flaunting Hetairai, the 
beautiful but depraved daughters ol the violet-crowned Acropolis. 
But conspicuous among all the foot-passengers were the graceful 
carriage and costly apparel of the Epheboi, imparting, as thej 
sauntered by, a more elegant fold to the gauzy texture of the 
Chlamys, wound like a golden mist across the bosom. Perhaps, 
beyond all other examples of humanity, the Athenian Btriplu^ 
might be regarded as affording the worthiest type of whatever ia 
at once most heroic and most bewitching in appearance. Such, 
at least, we might conjecture from the delineations sketched by 
contemporary penmen, and preserved through many generations 
by the skilful transcripts of the caligraphers. All descriptiona, 
moreover, coincide in portraying the youth of Attica as ckarae* 
tensed by a peculiar charm of feature and a distinctiye symmetry 
of proportion — whether it be the account of Pericles, as he was 
before his entrance into public life, before he had dreamed of 
wooing Aspasia, or of supplanting Thucydides — or whether it be 
that of the Siciliot Agathocles, before he foiight against the Car- 
thaginians, and monopolised the dictatorship of Syracuse. At all 
times clothed with a particular attention, in many inatanoes 
amounting to feminine refinement, the Epheboi were especially 
careful to appear in becoming raiments on the occasion of their 
prospective initiation. This scrupulous regard, however, for the 
appliances of the celebration diminished in no measure the awful 
nature of their expectations ; for, although scarcely yet emerged 
&om boyhood, their hearts thirsted with the eagerness of maturer 
years for the exposition of those unutterable secrets which had 
kindled their imaginations from their earliest infancy. They 
yearned for them as the Israelite must have yearned for the 
opening of that sealed chapter of Ezekiel in which the inspire 
prophet recounts his most sublime phantasm of the four living 
creatures in the whirlwind, the noise of whose wings was like 
" the noise of many waters, like the voice of a multitude, like 
the noise of an army, like the voice of the Most High. Grod." * 

* Ezekiel, L 24. This chapter seemed to the ancient Hebrews to oontam saA 
ineffable inystefiefl, that all were prohibited from reading it who had not atlaiiiei 
the thirtieth anniv^rsarj of their natiTity-^ See Jer. £p, adPauUn, Speakisg a 
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Their whole being must have thvilled with rapture as they 
approached the scene of the solemnities. 

Eighteen summers ripened the child into the Ephebos — effect- 
ing but little change in the effeminacy of bis visage, excepting 
in the down which betokens the approach of manhood, and which 
was scarcely more than is perceptible in the bloom of an apricot. 
At this period of life the robes of boyhood were exchanged for 
those of adolescence* A fillet of purple linen, called the Sephane-* 
upsele, usually worn by females, encompassed the forehead, and 
was fastened on the left temple by one of the Tettigai or golden 
grasshoppers. Under the folds of this head-dress the hair 
descended in ringlets, and glittered in clusters — sometimes 
yellow as the crocus^ sometimes auburn like the empurpled 
leayes of the autumnal larch — upon the shoulders. The inner- 
garment, or Kiton, of a delicate texture and of singular whiter 
ness, opened sufficiently to display the moulding of the throat, 
and was clasped at the centre by a silver buckle exquisitely fila- 
greed. Over this depended the flowing tunic termed the Diploi- 
don, reaching nearly to the knee^ and confined at the waist by a 
belt of fur, the tunic itself being dyed of a brilliant scarlet. The 
feet of the stripling — ^whom we will here merely for the sake of 
distinction, and, as by an echo of the heroic name last mentioned, 
designate Agathocles — the feet of the stripling Athenian in 
whose ^Footprints we would now follow until by right of initiation 
he has become more than an Athenian, to wit, an Eleusinian — the 
delicately-moulded and roseate feet of Agathocles were encased in 
the shoes, or sandals, called Diabathra, fitting over the instep and 
about the ancles, with ribbons of leather. According to a pre- 
vailing characteristic of the Athenians, the eyes of the Ephebos 
were generally of that peculiar blue-grey which, in the fluctuations 
of light, appears to be tinctured of the colour of violets, spark- 
ling with the lustre of precious stones, and imparting a degree of 
Bplendour to the passions that alternately betrayed themselves 
upon his lips. In the whole contour of the countenance was 
distinguishable that indescribable purity of outline which seems 
to be the prerogative of Grecian beauty ; and which, combined 
with an elastic elegance of deportment, and a picturesque delicacy 
of attire, rendered him a not unworthy representative of the 
civilisation of the Pelasgic people. 

Contrasting agreeably with Epheboi, were the young virgins 
who glided through the crowd, attended with maternal .interest 

the vision in the next cbapter, the prophet himself says, ** This was the vision of 
the likeness of the glory of the Lord." 
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by their domestics, or who disported amidst groups of their com- 
panions. Most of these were robed in snowy tunics, gemmed on 
the shoulder with golden buttons, and falling apart £roin the mid- 
leg in folds of voluptuous amplitude. Occasionally, however, this 
garment was bound below the breast with a broad sash, falling 
thence uninterruptedly to the instep. A shorter tunic, edged 
with stripes of particoloured embroidery, partially covering the 
arms with transparent sleeves, added a new charm to a costume 
which was completed by an outer robe, bordered with a hem of 
crimson. In the throngs invariably collected together on the 
annual inauguration of the mysteries, there must, of course, have 
been witnessed repeatedly those little incidents of dawning emo- 
tion which are inseparable from all occasions of festivity, when 
maiden and stripling meet in the tumult of the assemblage, and, 
exchanging fiirtive glances, find, in the palpitation of their hearts, 
the birth of an unexpected affection. Especially must this have 
been the case in the first journey to the llissus, when each fibre 
of their nature was prepared for every novel and palatable sensa- 
tion. Here strolled the damsel just released from the thraUs of 
tutelage. Here sauntered the matron, conjuring up to her 
remembrance the days of her virginity. Here again, perhaps, 
stood the timorous girl, blushing, in the presence of her mother, 
while the tell-tale apple rolled from her bosom along the path- 
way — that dainty picture of love, immortalised in the melodious 
verse of Catullus : — 

** Ut missnm sponsi furtiyo mnnere malam 

Procurit casto virginis e gremio, 
Quod misersB oblite molli sab veste locatam, 

Dum advent a matris prosilit, excatitar ; 
Atqite iUud prono praceps agitwr decursu; 

Huic maruU tristi comdw ore rubor*** 

Such were the numerous worshippers of mythology who consti- 
tuted the multitude proceeding towards Eleusis, almost within heai^ 
ing of the waves of the Saronicus. About mid-day the pilgrimage 
was completed, the concourse pressing onward through the grove 
which surrounded the sacred edifice. The principal day of cele- 
bration had commenced ; but before the chief ceremonies were 
permitted to begin, the labour of selection was entered upon bv 
the officers appointed for that duty by the G-overnment. Those 
alone were allowed to advance within the holier precincts who 
possessed one or other of the qualifications already enumerated, 
having, moreover, twelve months previously, assisted at the 

* Carmen ad Hortalam. 
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Lesser Mysteries performed at Agrse, a village situated on the 
borders of the Ilissus. This important examination of the 
credentials of the different applicants appears to have been con- 
ducted bj four curators, or Epimeletai, chosen at stated intervals 
from the mass of the community, and presided over by one of the 
nine Archons, royally entitled Basileus. Scarcely had the more 
fortunate aspirants for initiation passed beyond the boundaries 
raised against the admission of the " rejected," when their ears 
were saluted by the voices of the holy choristers. Modulated as 
these voices were by distance, and by masses of intervening 
foliage, the words of the singers, nevertheless, fell upon their 
senses with extraordinary distinctness. They were words of hope, 
of homage, and of supplication. The Athenians quickehed their 
pace, and, after threading a path among the brambles, emerged in 
a few minutes upon a greenwood glade of considerable dimensions. 
A spectacle there revealed itself such as entranced their fancy 
with a novel sentiment of admiration. 

An altar of solid marble, carved with all the skill of Arcadian 
workmanship, stood in the centre of the open space, immediately 
under the boughs of an umbrageous cedar, and within sight of 
the stone called the Sorrowful JB^ck (jAycXaa-ros Uerpa) on which 
Ceres was said to have seated herself when, weighed down with 
grief, she paused near the romantic well of Callichoros. Around 
the altar danced a troop of virgins, the innocent Kanephoroi, 
bearing in their hands the baskets which contained the conse- 
crated implements, and chaunting in harmonious numbers the 
hymn dedicated to Demeter. As the melody of the epode ceased, 
the sacrifice proceeded. It was the sacrifice of propitiation, con- 
sisting of a pregnant sow, the offering most grateful to the Ghoddess 
of Nature, fruitfulness, and parturition. The victim, already 
deprived of life, lay burning upon the altar-stone under a heap 
of fragrant herbs, when the foremost of the approaching votaries 
issued from between the branches. The smoke of the oblation, 
ascending in a spiral column into the atmosphere, mingled with the 
fumesof wild thyme and parsley, together with the perfume of citron 
and frankincense. Never, it seemed to the younger and more 
inexperienced witnesses, had they beheld loveliness capable of 
inspiring so much awe as at the moment when the chief priestess, 
or Areteira, turned towards them, and, seizing a torch, from a 
vessel called the Ferirranterion scattered a shower of holy water 
over the worshippers. All her natural graces of feature, all her 
spontaneous excellences of proportion, were enhanced by the 
mystic adjuncts of her solemn and sacerdotal apparel. Habited 
from head to foot in loose vestments of brocade — emblazoned 
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with hieroglyphics, and white, in token of her interior purity — 
her browB were cinctured with a garland of ripe wheat and cora- 
poppieB. Nor was that delicate coronal inexpressive in its 
character; on the contrary, it afforded another illustration of 
that reverence with which the creed of Olympus associated divine 
influences with the visible productions of the universe. It indi- 
cated the reality of that truth which has been admirably expressed 
by the philosopher, where he remarks that " the Greeks imagined 
the vegetable world connected by a thousand mythical relations 
with the heroes and the gods : avenging chastisement followed 
injury to the sacred trees and plants." * Little regard, however, 
could be paid exclusively to the radiant form of the priestess, the 
attention of the spectators being speedily distracted, by the fiuci- 
nating rites of adoration. 

Again, the beautiful Kanephoroi danced in procession npon the 
greensward ; again the music of the strophe and the anti strophe 
resounded among the leaves of the cedar ; again the couplets of 
the epode floated up to the heavens in a prolonged cadence. 
Everything combined to intoxicate the hearts of the more emo- 
tional Athenians, while preparing them for those stupendous 
ceremonies which were reserved for the hours of darkness and 
solitude. The song ; the dance ; the sparkling robes and brilliant 
maidens ; the pleasant odour of the wine-cups, as they stained the 
fragrant sod with libations, and hissed among the live embers ; the 
graceful movements of those who officiated, when they poured a 
mixture of aromatic salt and barley upon the sacrifice ; every 
incident of the ceremonial aflected them with some new feeliug 
of satisfaction. At the same time a sense of indefinable terror 
increased upon their imaginations as the sun descended towards 
the horizon. They seemed to be rather under the wand of s 
demonologist than before the shrine of a divinity. 

Twilight had long deepened before, one by one, thie votaries 
advanced, trembling and expectant, towards the entrance of the 
gigantic temple dedicated to Eleusinia. Contrasted with the morn- 
ing's hilarity, they each presented a very discrepant appearance. 
The costume, for example, of the Ephebos Agathocles was, in some 
measure, essentially difl'erent from that which he had previously 
•worn, and his cheeks had already assumed the pallor of intense 
expectation. The purple fillet having been removed, his golden 
ringlets were crowned with a chaplet of flowers, designat-ed the 
Ismera, the petals of which were interwreatiied with sprigs of 
the green and odorous myrtle. His feet, instead of being encased 

* Humboldt's Oosmos, vol. ii. $ 2, p» 11* 
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in sboes of an ordinary material, were shod with iandala termed 
Ai6( Ku>btop, or Jove's skin, bedause formed from the skin of an 
animal destroyed in honour of Jupiter. An unutterable horror 
£lled the bosom of the worshipper as he paused beneath the 
archway, and dipped his fingers into the bowl of holy water placed 
there in readiness for the ablutions of those who entered. His 
limbs shuddered with a sensation such as he had never before 
experienced, for he had reached the threshold of the roost re- 
nowned fane of the idolaters — ^the dread mysteries of Eleusis 
were on the eve of being disclosed to his inspection. Scarcely 
had he passed under the lintel of the doorwajr, when he found 
himself enveloped in a darkness like that of midnight, and a 
voice whispered ij;L his ear, warning him not to advance unless 
hia body were cleansed and his mind divested of every carnal 
affection. Although hia nerves thrilled at the unnatural secresy 
of the admonition, the adventurer hesitated omy for an iustant— 
his footsteps resounded on the floor, and the revelations com- 
menced.* 

After he had proceeded a little farther, an obscure light en- 
abled him to distinguish, though with considerable difficulty, the 
character of the place through which he was journeying. It 
seemed to be rather an excavation than a building erected accord- 
iug to the rules of architecture. A green moisture dripped 
from the walls, and an earthy smell pervaded the atmosphere. 
Loathsome creatures, shaped Uke bats or winged lizards, flitted 
to and fro, occasionally beating against the face and arms of the 
approacher. It was a cavern such as might have excited the 

• Every incident — even the smallest particular — in the description which follows,' 
has been here collected together from the pages of the classic authorities. Instead, 
however, of anthenticating each sentence with a separate foot-note, it appears prefer- 
able that the principal references should be now mentioned at once altogether. 
The reader is commended therefore to Plutarch (in Alcib. 34, Phoc. 28, el 
Demetr. 26), to Aristotle (in Bhet. ii. 24), to Cicero (De Leg. il. 14), to Zenophon 
(in Hist. Cfrsec. vi. 3), to Philostratus (in Apol. iv. 6 et 18), to Arianus (in 
Kpict. iii. 21), to Piogenes Laertins (vii. 186), to Pausanias of Rome (in Hist. 
Grsec. 1. 2, et 3, § 6, ii. 14), to ^lianus Claudus (in Var. Hist. xii. 24), to 
daadianus (in Rapt. Pros. i. 7), to Aristophanes (in Aeham. 703, Nub. 302, et 
EUn. 809), to Diodorus Slculus (i. 29), to Varro (De Re Rost. ii 4), to Seneca 
(QusBBt. Nat. vii. 31), to VirgU (Georg. i. 166), to Proclus (Theol. Plat. iii. 18), 
k> Gallius (xv. 20), to PUto (Pe Rep. ii. 264), to Strabo (ix. 396, et 717), to 
rhacydides (ii. 15 et 17), to Isocrates (Panegyr. p. 46), to Apollodorus (Biblioth. 
L. 5), to Ovid (Fasti, iv. 602), to Herodotus (Hist. viii. 65), to Polysenus (iii. 2), 
to Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. p. 18), and also, among others, to the works 
>f Velleius, Demosthenes, &c. In the preceding account of the sacrifice in the 
jrove, we have adhered to the facts furnished by Pliny (Nat. Hist. xiii. 1), by 
ribullus (U. 1), by Ovid (Met. vii. 2), and incidentally by one or other of the 
>oets and philosophic historians of Italy. 
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devotion of Zoroaster, partial as th^t great sorcerer was to the 
haunts of reptiles. While the individual about to be initiated 
was still groping his wa,j onwards, he perceived, as he imagined, 
a swarm of spectral objects of a most grotesque and detestable 
aspect, and at the very instant in which he detected them the 
air was rent with shrieks and yells of derision. He was travers- 
ing the Cave of Spleen and Despair — ^the cave dedicated in a 
peculiar manner to the darker and meaner passions of humanity. 
On either side of this gloomy region were ranged its bestial inha- 
bitants, displaying to him every variety of fantastic and repulsive 
ugliness, gibbering at him with expressions of the intensest ma- 
lignity, or deafening him with screams of excruciating shriUness 
and discordance.* Each adventurer in succession, as he entered, 
strove by every means to conquer the dismay excited by these 
preternatural soui^ds and distracting illusions, when, suddenly, 
the phantoms vanished, the goblin din was silenced, the granite 
wall of the cavern was burst in twain, and he felt himself hur- 
ried by an invisible hand through the aperture. 

When the votary had somewhat recovered from the confusion 
arising out of these marvellous occurrences, he observed that he 
had entered an edifice of enormous magnitude. Pillars of im- 
mense diameter and extraordinary height supported the masonry 
of this structure, which, extending over a vast area, was of cir- 
cular proportions ; and, from the summit of its aerial walls, the 
roof rose in a globular form, presenting to the observations of 
those who looked upwards, the interior of a superb dome, ribbed 
with precious metals, and strewn with stars and constellations of 
burnished copper. Between the columns, which were black and 
glittering like the rarest ebony, the night-breeze blew with 
delicious coolness against the burning foreheads of those wlio had 
newly arrived. It penetrated farther into the building, and fanned 
the embers which still glowed upon the altar of sacrifice. Although 
the flame flickered perchance only for a moment, and then expired, 
it illumined every detail of the fane, and displayed a scene of 

* Pope has depicted several of the eccentric sprites, which are said to hxn 
peopled the Gave of Spleen, though his portraitures are chiefly restricted to tbc 
victims of hypochondriasis. We may instance one passage, inimitable for in 
absurdity (see Bape of the Lock, canto iv. ▼. 49) — 

'* Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout : 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod, walks ; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks," &c. 

The last verse (not here quoted), being the very acme of eztravaganoe, ia wortkj 
of Babelais. 
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astonishing solemnitj and magnificence. It glimniered over a 
colossal statue of Ceres reared in the centre of her palace.* It 
disclosed a vast multitude who were tarrying for the more awful 
disclosures of the celebration. It blazed in the reflections of the 
concavity overhead, and sparkled in the minutest crevice of the 
pavement. What, however, particularly struck the imagination of 
Agathocles, and arrested his attention in the momentary glimpse 
of this spectacle, was the group collected together about the pedes- 
tal of the divinity. It assured the Ephebos that he was standing 
in a spot no less august than the mystic temple of Demeter — 
that memorable and majestic temple so revered by the Grecians, 
as the scene of' these awful ceremonies of Initiation ! He recog- 
nised in an instant the different functionaries of the festival, 
the contrast of their garbs, and the dissimilarity of their duties. 
In one direction was distinguishable the sacred torchbearer, 
clad in a glorious garment of silver tissue, crowned with bean- 
blossoms, and carrying in his hand an extinguished flambeau. In 
another was the sacred herald, clothed in radiant armour, his 
head covered with a brazen helmet. A third attendant, par- 
ticularised as the altar-priest by an eccentric appellation, was 
habited in a raiment of simple white — his brows, like those of 
the chief priestess, being bound with a garland of corn-ears and 
poppies. High above his assistants appeared the figure of the 
holiest personage in the assembly — the revealer of the mysteries, 
the supreme Hierophant of initiation. His majestic stature was 
enveloped in a costume as gorgeous as the coronation robes of an 
emperor, the outer vestment being a sort of coarse brocade of 
woven gold, arabesqued with jewels and scented with spikenard. 
A diadem, lavishly adorned with emeralds, pressed his forehead, 
in some measure confining the hair which streamed down in 
abundant tresses upon his shoulders, and mingled with a beard 
darker than the glossy hue of the chestnut. Besides the Hiero- 
phant, who was anointed with the juice of hemlock as the type 
of Creative Omnipotence, and his three principal attendants — 
severally the representatives of the sun, the moon, and the planet 
Mercury — other officers were congregated in their vicinity, among 
whom were the curators or popular commissioners, already alluded 
to cursorily, two ot these being descendants of the sacerdotal 
families of the Ceryces and the Eumolpidas. Beyond these 
were the 'lepoKoioly whose office consisted in superintending 

* This very statue of the goddess is still in a state of singular preserration. 
Several years ago it was remoYod from among the ruins of J^leusis, and is now 
erected in the yestibule of the public library at Cambridge. 
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oblations, and in whose girdles gleamed the blades of their con- 
secrated axes ; the Uapeuriroi, or local ma^strates, who shared the 
offerings with the priesthood, divulging the fact of that participa- 
tion by the sickle and the sheaf of barlej home before them on 
dajs of ceremonial; the Nao<^vXaiccf, who were the guardiaos 
of the holy utensils ; and the meaner servitors of religion, the 
acolytes or Ncoieopoc, all of whom were remarkable, even to the 
lowliest, for the beautj and elegance of their vestures. Con- 
spicuous among the more prominent ministrants, moreover, wai 
obserrable that powerful Archon, previously mentioned by his 
regal synonym of Basileus. An ingenious explanation of the 
mystic import of these dresses and offices of the priesthood has 
been furnished by Porphyrins ; * but for all such explanations, 
Lobeck has little more than a sneer of derision.f Protracted ta 
the time may be, occupied in the enumeration of these particulars, 
they were perceived in the duration of a second, and lost sight of 
with equal rapidity. In a single instant the crowd beheld the 
glory ot the fane and its administrators. As the flame shot up 
and quivered among the embers, they comprehended the divine 
magnificence of the temple— in another moment the tongue of 
fire had disappeared, and the whole was involved in impenetrable 
obscurity. Immediately the darkness had descended upon the 
concourse, a solemn voice reverberated among the pillar^*— it was 
the voice of the sacred herald crying out to the worshippers r— 
"Who is here?" said he—(Tis r^Se ;) "Many and good!" 
(IIoXXoc K^yaBolf) was the murmured response of the populace! 
Followed, a moment afterwards, by the sonorous tones of the 
Hierophant summoning them to prayer I 

Scarcely were the words articulated when a roaring noise, like 
that of a great hurricane, shook the building to its foundations. 
The marble floor thrilled and rippled as with the throes of sn 
earthquake, and the people staggered to and fro in an extremity 
of mysterious dread. Before they could master the first agony of 
their terror, the din was hushed, and a lull, profound as death, 
succeeded. Before they could overcome then? astonishment at 
the change, they were stunned with a repetition of the cLamonr, 
and many were dashed down upon their faces by the heavy undu- 
lations of the pavement. Again the hideous roaring ceased, and 

* Forpliyriiis, Eus«b. Tr, Er. iii. 117. 

f Thus, in allasion to these snggestions, he asks, ''An quia testem laenkBtuB 
habet?" adding, *^At est levissimns." So also he sets aside Grenzer's aococit 
of khe interior meaning of the mysteries (see Not. ad Sainteer, tom. i. p.44^ 
with one flippant exdamation — ''Magoifica sine dubio res et Graeconun iogeal^ 
dignissima, dvmmodo vera/*^ — AglaophantuSf i. § 22. 
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again the earth quaked and rolled like surges under the feet of 
the multitude. Lightning flashed across the heavens, and gleamed 
among the intervals of the columns ; thunder boomed and clat* 
tered aver the skies, and shook the metallic dome with its con* 
cussions. At one instant the air was lambent with a preternatural 
splendour, at another everything was hidden by glooms of hor* 
rible profundity. Yells and bowlings, like those of devils, affrighted 
the mob, and ghostly apparitions startled them in all directions, 
Now they beheld a baud of Ceutaurs ; now Gyges grappling at 
them with his hundred talons ; now the dismal shadows of the 
Eumenides ; now the ghastly, coiling, serpentine bulk of 
Echidna; now the G-ryphons and the Dirss; now the grimly 
Gorgons ; now the grimlier G-rsBSB ; while Chimsera vomited flaming 
poison from its jaws, and Minotaur trampled them under its hoofs 
in a rage of madness and ferocity. Distracting, nevertheless, as were 
the emotions aroused by these spectral images, they were as nothing 
when compared with those elicited by the scenes which followed. 
A chasm yawned at the feet of the assemblage, and unfolded be- 
fore them the secrets of the infernal regions.* They saw the 
sluggish waters of Fhlegethon lapping against a tower of polished 
steel — ^the palace of the god of Hades. Tisiphone loomed upon 
them from the obscurities of Tartarus, shaking her scourge and 
twining snakes among her fingers. Bhadamanthus started forth 
upon a throne of judgment, dispensing his inexorable vengeance 
on the spirits of the damned. On one side poured the billows of 
Cocytus; on another those of Lethe; on a third the waves of 
Acheron: and in the distance they distinguished the Stygian 
river, with its boatman Charon ferrying the dead to the Elysian 
fields. G-risly phantoms, as of the Lemures, flitted through the 
murky atmosphere, or swarmed over the bituminous soil. Here 
hissed the abhorred phantasm of Echidna. There crooned over 
their deadly enmloyment the attenuated and loathsome semblance 
of the ParcsB. W hile the Athenians were still gazing upon these 
terrific territories, the turret of steel opened abruptly, with the 
sound of many instruments, revealing the deities of hell sur- 
rounded by the pomp of all their most execrable accessories — Dis 
armed with his trident, and Proserpine stOl as seductively beau- 
tiful as when ravished, through the fountain of Oyane, to her 
subterranean dominionsv An exclamation of abhorrence broke 
from the lips of the multitude as they recoiled before the releni- 

* Clemens AlexandrinuB, in Strom, lib. ill. declares that a portion of the 
Elensinian mysteries oonsisted in a representation of Hades. Elsewhere he ayows 
that through the mysteries the system of creation was rendered in some degree 
comprehensible. — Stromat, t. e. ii. p. 689. 

T 
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lesB and forbidding yisage of Pluto. Simultaneously, the abyss 
was shrouded from their contemplation, vhile the thunders 
again resounded across the heavens with a more crushii^ dis- 
sonance. **Let us pray!" (Evxo^iJifBa,) exclaimed the high priest, 
a second time, as soon as the tumult of the explosion bad sub- 
sided. 

In the very utterance of those syllables a marvellous change 
occurred in the situation of the worshippers. They were in- 
stantaneouBly translated from the gloom of a tempestuous nigbt 
to the lustre of the refulgent daylight : the sunbeams streamed 
between the pillars,* and glittered upon the metallic dome of 
Eleusinia ; and here it was that the chief mysteries of Demeter 
were divulged to her votaries. The principal divinities of Olympus 
were revealed to the spectators in the midst of a divine radiance. 
Eoremost among these appeared the twelve superior deities, the 
Consentes or Dii Majores : — Jupiter, crowned with olive boughs ; 
Apollo with pencils of light; Neptune, with anemones; Mars, 
with a golden helmet; Mercury, with a winged petasus; and 
Vulcan, with dishevelled ringlets : Juno, attended by her cuckoo 
and peacocks ; Minerva, by her owl and dragon ; Diana, by her 
greyhound; Ceres, by a dolphin; Yenus, by a sparrow; and 
Vesta, bearing the palladium as her talisman. After the last ol 
this sublime conclave had floated before the enraptured vision of 
the spectators, the lesser inhabitants of Olympus followed each 
other in a celestial procession : — Naiads fresh from the waterfall, 
Potamides from the rivulet, and Oreads from the mountaio, 
Bacchus with his brood of revellers, and Cupid with his fitful 
arrows ; Aurora blushing with the tints of morning, and Philo- 
mela warbling for the evanescence of the twilight : the rest of 
that "infinite variety" fluttering by in superb and bewildering 
profusion. 

Incredible though it has appeared to the learned depreciatois 
of the mysteries, from the germinant doubts of De Pauw to the 
ripened scepticism of Lobeck, we are satisfied that there exists 
considerable reason in the statement advanced by some of the 
earlier inquirers into Eleusinia — ^to the effect that the initiation 
comprised, among other things, the announcement of certain 
esoteric doctrines, subversive, in a very great measure, of the 
whole of the then existing system of the Greek mytholc^. 
Hence the various deities of Attica are said to have passed in 

* Apnleius says, when describing his initiation (Metamorph. lib. ii.), ''In tbe 
middle of the night I beheld the sun shining with resplendent glory.'* — SoeU 
media vidi solem candido coruacarUem lumine. 
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succession, as above enumerated, before tbe eyes of the initiated, 
in order tbat, being first displayed to veneration, they might be 
subsequently stripped of their respective attributes of supremacy. 
Otherwise than through the medium of some such conjecture, it 
is scarcely possible to account satisfactorily for that incident 
mentioned by Plutarch in his Life of Alcibiades, where the spoilt 
darling of the Atheuians is described as having mutilated the 
statues of Mercury and of other divinities, after having, in a 
drunken frolic, travestied the mysteries — he himself representing 
the hierophant, Theodorus the herald, and Polytion the torch- 
bearer.* Guided by the light of the supposition already mentioned, 
we discover the circumstance of this profanation to be immediately 
comprehensible: whereas, denied the aid of some such rational 
explanation as to the debasement of the popular theology of the 
mysteries, an act of impiety so flagrant and audacious surpasses 
belief, even when told of a madcap like Alcibiades. 

After the procession of the other divinities, came the repre- 
sentation of the story of Demeter and Persephone — that exquisite 
story, which is symbolic of the marvels of vegetation.f Strains 
of music, of a tender and pathetic character, vibrated along the 
gorgeous walls of the edifice, as the commemorative rites of 
Ceres drew to a conclusion. The Athenians had already un- 
ravelled a considerable part of the enigmas of Eleusis; they 
might now be designated not only Epoptai, as having inspected 
{kiroTTTivta) the mysteries of a spiritual existence, but might be 
hailed, moreover, Eudaimones, by reason of their felicity (cv5atfioi//a), 
in having participated in the wonderful ceremonies of initiation. 

While the melodies were yet ringing their last cadence in the 
sunlight, the Hierophant ascended a rostrum, immediately in 
front of the pedestal of the goddess, and opened the sacred 
(Tolume Petroma, which contained the explanation of the stu- 
pendous types of the festivity. The language, as well as the 
sense of these revelations, was not unlike that which Virgil has 
placed in the mouth of Anchises, and which may be regarded as 
bhe most explicit definition now extant of the meaning of tbe 
Eleusinian mysteries : — 

* Platarch's eyidence in this portionlar is altogether too remarkable not to be 
lere, at least partially, quoted : — "AXXav t€ dyaXfiiraiv irtpiKoirhs, koI ixvarriplay 
rap* oJvov itvofufi'fitrcis^ 70v *A\KifiidlSov Kcd rSov <f>i\<av Karriyopovyres (t/i'm).— 
ilcib,, § 19. 

ir It is maintained by competent mythologists that the rape of Proserpine was 
ittle else than an allegory, signifyiog the grains of wheat which ^*the sovereign 
rinciple of the earth receives and sepulchres." — Vide Cicero, De Ncaturd Deorum^ 
Lb. ii. 

T % 
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'^ Prineipio ooelmn, m temuB, campoeqae liqaentes^ 

Lnoentemqiie globum Loos^ Tltaniaque astn^ 

Spiritus intoB alit, totamqae iofusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominam pecudnmqne geniu, yitaaqne volantfim, 

Bt qute marmoreo fert monstra enb sqnore pontos. 

Igneiu est iUiB vigor, et ooelestis origo 

SeminibuB : quantum non noxia corpora tardanti 

Terreniqae hebetant aituSi moribundaqae membra. 

Hinc metttunt, cupiantque ; dolent, gaudentqae ; neqne aaras 

Respiciimt clanue tenebris et caroere cseco. 

Qain et ■niH'emo ciim Inmine yita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malom miseria, nee fonditna omnes 

Corporen excedont i)eates ; penitnsque necesse est 

Multa din concreta modis inolescere miris. 

£rgd exercentttr poenis, Tetenunqne malormn 

Snpplicia expendunt. Alise pandnntur inanea 

fiuspenase ad ventos : aliis sub gnrgite vasto 

Infectum eluitnr seelns, ant exnritnr igni. 

Qnisque snos patimur Manes. Sxinde per amplnm 

Mittimur Elysiom, et panel Iseta arra tenemns : 

Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 

Ooneretam exemit labem, pommqne reliqnit 

^therenm sensum, atque anrai simplicis ignem. 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam Toly^re per annos, 

Letbaeum ad flnvium Dens evocat agmine magno ; 

Scilicet immemores snpera nt convexa revisant, 

Eursns et incipiant in corpora velle rerertL'** 

Gradually, as the voice of the high priest pronounced the tratb 
inscribed upon the tablets of the consecrated book, a mist erapo 
rated from the intellects of the listeners, the problems of etemitr 
appeared to be simplified to their comprehension, the mysticism 
of the celebration became transparent under their scrutinj, and 
their hearts bounded with an ecstatic sense of pleasure at the 
.accession of such august and stupendous knowledge. Their 
minds — distraught by the marvellous ordeal to which they had 
been recently subjected — seemed as it were to be, each of tiiem, 
a chalice filled up. to the very brim with a celestial and inebnat* 
ing intelligence. They drank in the written revelations in a 
species of religious rapture, while the sonorous voice of the 
Hierophant evoked a respondent enthusiasm in the bosoms of 

* ^neid, lib. ti. verses 724-751. Into tbis passage the eloquent Kantmn Iik 
condensed the secrets of Elensis and the creed of Pythagoras : in its opeaing it 
has expressed, in a very subtle manner, the degeneracy of the soul by its ao^ 
dation with material organs ; and, in the concluding verses, he has sdnunKj 
defined the doctrine of its transmigration. It is thus that he spoiks of tbi 
human ens as claitsus tenebris et carcere cceco, and alludes afterwards to xa 
resumption of flesh, according to the belief of the originator of the 
metempsychosis. 
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bis auditors. Suddenly the voice paused, the sunbeams were 
extinguished, and, in that abrupt and appalling revival of mid- 
night, the dismal forms of intuition (auro^w) were resumed^ 
Again the floor shuddered with the convulsive movements of an 
earthquake; again the noise of the storm roared among the 
columns of the temple ; again the lightning quivered and the 
thunder raged with redoubled concussions through the heavens^ 
Beyond all this clamour and commotion, however, above the 
rumbling sounds of the earthquake, of the storm, and of the 
thunder, the shrieks of the apparitions were still distinguishable 
— ^thin abortive shapes still flitted in myriads through the atmoS" 
phere. While this unnatural commotion was at its utmost, the 
Hierophant bade the worshippers depart, with the quaint ejacu- 
lation Koyf, 6fina(; and the multitudes felt themselves hurried 
forward with an irresistible yet incomprehensible impulse; When 
they emerged from the grand portal, the dews of morning glit- 
tered on the green leaves and dropped in sparkles upon the 
underwood. As the thought occurred to them that the horrors 
of intuition were accomplished, joy beamed upon the elated fea- 
tures of the initiated. 

PamiHarised as the majority had become with the rigorous 
character of the laws relating to the religion of the Athenians, 
the virgins and the Epheboi were not ui^frequently startled by 
a spectacle which awaited them on their return homewards. 
Fired with the ecstacy excited by these extraordinary festivities, 
as they approached the "barriers" admitting the traveller from 
Eleusis into the city of the AcropoHs, they, on some rare occa^ 
sion, observed the corpse of a criminal dangling from one of the 
adjacent pinnacles. A superscription announced that the dead 
man had perished for having divulged the awful secrets of the 
celebration — the rosy light of the sunset, as it bathed the cada- 
verous flesh, aflbrding a ghastly indication at once of the pomp 
and the sterility, the ferocity and the magniflcenee, of these 
among the many other sumptuous but inadequate rites of the 
mythologists. 

After surviving, during a protracted interval of eighteen cen- 
turies and a half— a period exactly corresponding with the present 
duration of Christianity — the renowned mysteries of Eleusinia 
were at length doomed to extinction. The occasion of their 
abolition was one which will ever remain memorable in the 
annals of humanity. It was in the days of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great that there was formally propounded to the 
!Roman Senate, according to the regulations of the republic, the 
awful and tremendous question whether the religion of the 
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world sbould be the worship of the DaBmon of Olympus or of thd 
DiviDity of Calvary, the adoration of Jupiter or the adoration of 
Christ the Crucified !* Actuated by faith, by reason, and by a 
sublime devotion to the happiness of his feUow-creatures, the 
impe!rial conqueror thereupon procured a solemn senatorial renun- 
ciation of mythology. . 

Allowing for all the errors, absurdities, and atrocities which 
were inevitable as the results of pagan superstition, it is as 
impossible not to recognise an exquisite ingenuity in the myths 
of the idolaters, as it would be frivolous to deny that their reli- 
gious festivities contained much that was elevating and beautiful. 
Even if the Eleusinian mysteries, for example, enforced no other 
conviction upon the minds of the initiated, they would have 
been estimable as yielding an illustration of that golden truth 
which sparkles in the gorgeous pages of Vathec, where Abdalaziz 
declares he does not consider '^ that it is necessary to make a 
hell of this world to enjoy Paradise in the next.*' But the great 
festival of Demeter inculcated wisdom yet nobler and holier than 
this — it proclaimed the beneficence of virtue, the worth of indus- 
try, the subordination of all that is human to all that is spiritual. 
Unaided by the light of Bevelation, it nevertheless disclosed 
a faint glimmering of those celestial doctrines which are the 
nutriment of man's soul, and the necessity of his imagination. 
TJnder the pomp of its sumptuous adornments it brought to 
view the ideas which corroborated the general yearning after 
immortality. It asserted the perfectability and the indestructi- 
bility of the soul, together with the evanescence of an existence 
which it declared to be only probationary. It. inculcated the 
belief that, after the dissolution of the body, the spirit would be 
subjected to everlasting punishment for iniquity, or rewarded for 
purity with unending enjoyments. It proclaimed the eternal 
fact, that the whole material creation is impregnated with divi- 
nity, and maintained that to the reverence of this divinity all 
the aspirations of mankind should be rendered subservient. 
Abandoned to the guidance of their own fruitful but wayward 
intellects, the originators of the pagan religion undoubtedly 
illustrated their recognition of a Divine Essence by many extra* 
vagant and sensuous inventions. Yet their visionary speculations, 
in a worldly sense, were eminently beneficial in ameliorating the 
condition of the community, and in advancing the interests of 
civilisation. They directed the chisel of Praxiteles when he pro* 
duced the marble Eros of Phryne; they inspired the lyre of 

* Qibbon*8 Decline and Fall, &c., chap, xxviii. ill. 76, 4to editioii. 
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Timotheus, when he chaunted the praises of Artemis to the 
Ephesians ; they evoked th# verses in which Sophocles warned 
the guilty of inevitable retribution ; they imparted skill to the 
pencil with which Apelles delineated the loveliness of Anadyo- 
mene. Erroneous, without question, this creed was, but still 
"beautiful ; cruel, but still majestic ; barren, but still fraught 
^ith ineffable wisdom, and enveloped in an atmosphere of poetic 
'witcheries. 



AECADIAN MEMORIES— THE MAYERS. 



To go a-Maying now-a-days in real earnest, would, perhaps, be 
about as pleasant a pastime of its kind, all things considered as 
it would be to saunter in the Height of the May season down tbe 
sunny side of Pall Mall, in a slashed doublet with clocks to one's 
stockings ; or, as it might be to a man of nervous temperament, 
to don (tassels and all) those wonderful hessians one used, but a 
Tery few years back, still to meet occasionally in the Strand, like a 
pair of Warren's Blacking advertisements out on a walking expe- 
dition in search of the cat. Taking heart of grace, however, for a 
purely imaginary excursion of this kind, one may loiter back for 
once with profit into the old times, and go a-Maying at least in 
Dreamland. 

I care not though the axe has long since been laid to the root 
of the old Maypole sung of by Pope, once standing not a hundred 
miles off — 

"Where Catliarine-street deseends into the Strand." 

I take as my leaping-staff an older Maypole yet, the one of which 
an older poet still, Dan Chaucer to wit, chaunts proudly, as of— 

<' The great shaft in Comhill," 

and I am back at a bound in those glad sylvan generations. 

Have we not, indeed, in one sense, a peculiar right to go 
a-Maying thus in fancy; we whose age, perhaps more signallT 
than any of the ages past, has given to May the loveliest of aU its 
poetic celebrations ? Whose hand ever more exquisitely than that 
of our living laureate crowned " The Queen of the May " in Ijric 
coronation p W hose voice ever more charmingly apostrophised tbe 
glory of the spring-time than that of that veteran songster (" Leon- 
tius **) gone from amongst us but so very recently ? And has not 
another poet of these times — a true poet of the pencil — depicted 
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as never before did brush of painter, the abundant splendours of 
the May blossom ? Answer this — any one who bears in mind the 
bower of hawthorn in the great historic picture of Alfiped in the 
Danish camp — where one could actually smell to them! those 
delicious blossoms blooming upon the canvas from the magio 
palette of the Academician. So, by the brush of Daniel Maclise, 
by the pen of Leigh Hunt, by the lyre of Alfred Tennyson, I 
claim as of right the privilege of maundering back whenever I list, 
from the click of the electric needle, and the roar of the steam- 
engine, and the clatter of the spiuning-jenny, back into the spring 
meadows of yore, where the English lads and lasses went 
a-Maying. Besides, in this I surely do in regard to time but 
what each year is done in regard to distance by every English 
emigrant at our antipodes. There, cherishing a strong home-love 
at heart, he eats his Christmas pudding still on the twenty-fifth 
of December, in the heat of the southern dog-days — that pudding 
no longer decorated, may be, with a wintry sprig of holly, but 
with the roses of an Australian midsummer. So here, too, 
though in a very different atmosphere, may one dream the time 
away thus as a fancied Mayer ; now, when in these new days of 
crinoline £Ula-mode, no less surely than in those old days of the 
rustic fardingale, there comes tripping daintily over the earth= — 
as daintily as when Milton first sang of her in his bewitching 
numbers — 

** The delicate-footed May, 
With her slight fingers fall of leaves and flowers." 

It is a melancholy truth, to begin with, lindoubtedly, that I 
cannot honestly avow in that exultant couplet from Brown's 
Pastorals— 

** I have seen the Lady of the May, 
Set in an arbour on a holiday.'* 

"Yet have I, within moderate recollection, many a time and oft, 
^watched troops of young Bustic Mayers going and coming in the 
green country-side with vernal and floral garlands and with those 
quaint rites of May since then so sadly fallen into desuetude. Or, 
culling a flower of verse from the Hesperides, in remembrance of 
the last of the Queens of the May in England — whoever the 
pretty damsels were, now ripened probably into grandmothers— 

** I have beheld when they 

With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslip home." 
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Kay, beyond even thia delectable memory have I not clearly- 
marked with a white stone upon the Calendar of Childhood— the 
recollection of seeing danced by the peasantry of Grloucestershire 
that now almost forgotten Morris for May Day, pronounced by 
one of the oracular Clowns of Shakspere to be " as fit as pan- 
cakes for Shrove Tuesday?" Eemembering those same mummers 
as vividly, indeed, as though they had capered before me on tlie 
^n*6ensward only yesterday ! Conspicuous among them Mad 
Moll and her madder husband, with their faces blackened, he 
Mrith a besom, both in rags ! My Lord with a stupendous cocked- 
hat, the very type and symbol of glorified beadledom ! My Lady 
tricked out in fiaery that would have been, in another sense than 
that in which the term is usually applied, the despair of Almack's ! 
The striplings fluttering all over with variegated handkerchiefs, 
the maidens with many-coloured ribbons. Eemembering the fun, 
the frolic, the motion, the music, and the laughter, I do not 
wonder in the least to hear Edmund Spenser sing as he does at a 
mere glimpse of the May mummers — 

'^ To see these folks make sach jovisannce, 
Made my heart after the pipe to daunoe 1 " 

Further back, I fancy, than any one yet living can well re- 
member, there were stranger ceremonials even than these to 
greet the dawn of May Day down in that old western county, 
once upon a time the vineyard of England. As, for example, in 
the village of Eandwick, hard by the Stroud cloth-mills, where, at 
the appointed daybreak, three cheeses — ^large as cart-wheels, red 
skin without, golden marrow within, masterpieces from some 
neighbouring dairy, true double- Q-loucester to the core — were 
carried upon a litter, festooned and garlanded with blossoms, 
down to the cl%urch-yard ; there taken off the wholesome cloths on 
which they lay enthroned, and rolled thrice mystically round the 
sacred building; being subsequently carried back in the same 
way upon the litter in triumphal procession, to be cut up on the 
village green and distributed piecemeal among the bystanders. 
Yanished all these quaint. old local customs — there still remain to 
us what drew the Mayers of old into meadow and woodland — 
Love and Plowers — the tender passion and the spring verdure. 
Though now-a-days " the boys doe [not] blow cow-hornes and 
hollow canes all night," as honest Aubrey describes them to hare 
done between the close of the thirtieth of April and the opening 
of May Day, the buds at least blow still as freshly as ever, thank 
God! in the grass and on the thicket. The beechen maypole, 
painted spirally in twiniQg snake-lines of black and yellow, may 
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never grow again out of the turf to be danced about, and bung 
with coronals, and made love round by grown-up children, yet 
those ever-gro wing-up children will make love to the last in spite 
of there being no maypoles nevertheless. And, knowing this, may 
we not without another momentary qualm of regret, resign the 
latest vestige of the neglected rites of May Morning to our 
friends the London Sweeps, as they were formerly resigned, in 
^'^hat Beau Nash would have deemed a politer age, to those 
cherry-lipped damsels, the pretty London milk-maids ? There are 
jet happily even now amongst those last preservers of the May Day 
frolic a few ready, as the year comes round, to foot it about their 
goblin Jack-in-the-green till the time may come when they too 
may grow tired out in turn. Eeverting, however, for an instant 
— as a last souvenir of the scattered glory of these vanished May 
games— reverting thus to the recorded fact that, upon one famous 
!May Day, Eobin Hood was Lord of the May in London, and 
!Maid Marian his Lady Queen, I turn now with a zest to the 
fresh love and the fresh flowers underlying all the dust stirred up 
by the footsteps of the antiquary. 

Wandering along some brown country highroad, turning down 
a green lane budding thickly with leaf and blossom, clambering 
over a stile, and so on by another, from meadow to meadow, have 
I not the spring-time of the Mayers of the middle ages still before 
me, as verdurous as ever, as full as ever of their old floral luxu" 
riance ? There — on this Tom Tiddler's ground of childhood — 
silver and gold scattered as abundantly as of yore about the green- 
6ward, that true largess of Nature — 

'* The daisy and the butter-cup 
For which the laughing children stoop !" 

Blossoms golden and silvern, homeliest of all homely blooms 
sprinkled about the grass, as old Glare sings of them so charm- 
ingly in his " Shepherd's Calendar " — 

"As if the drops of April showers 
Had wooed the sun and changed to flowers.'* 

Strolling over the field-turf, the sweet month is still for me in 
truth precisely what it was for the bard of Paradise — 

** The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose." 

And here, if for a moment I pause in my wanderings to pluck 
one of those greasy, slimy stalks of the blue-bells, I glance round 
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me over that flowering landscape, do I not note well througli all 
tlie variegated colours of May the wondrous truth of that verse of 
the boj-poet Ghatterton, where, depicting Nature in the spring- 
time, he writes — 

** The meads are iprinkled witli a yellow hue." 

Por, in spite of the pale lilac of the cuckoo-buds and the damson- 
brown of the bee-orchis, in spite even of the scarlet of the way- 
side poppv, and the delicate blue of the little germander, or 
wild speedwell (that country cousin of the forget-me-not !)^-ane 
prevailing golden sheen overlays the whole vernal landscape: 
broom and gorse upon the wild, breezy uplands ; marigold in the 
cottage gardeas ; kingcup or crowfoot on the rich pasture-laDds. 
Hung in tassels above the hedgerows the pendant spiked or catkin 
of the hazel — ^blooming from the very weeds below them the 
honeyed blossoms of the hemp-nettle. And, away in secret places, 
fragile tufts of what one poet calls " the rathe primrose," or, more 
delicate still, fairy-like-bells, tremulous among their broad leaves, 
what another national poet sings of lovingly as — 

<< Our England's lily of the May, 
Onr lily of the vale I *' 

Overhead, as I loiter back towards the more habitable regions, 
the glorious cones of blossom making one giant nosegay of the 
horse-chestnut — ^the milk-white and bluish-pink plumes of thelilic 
— creaming over hedge and hawthorn, the abounding May-flower, 
oppressive almost at times from its delicious wealth of fragrance 
— and yonder, it may be, in the centre of a smooth-shaven lawn, 
that floral cascade of the season, the gold-dripping laburnum! 
Pluttering hither and thither all the birds and insects familiar to 
orchard and garden-croft ii; the spring-time! Here the large 
white cabbage butterfly, dancing from shrub to shrub in frequent 
vacillations. Here the little dun house sparrow, lured by the 
increasing warmth from its temporary home under the eaves to 
nest for greater coolness in the plum-tree or the imple-tree. Is 
my rural saunter dashed for a brief interval by a sudden rain-gust, 
am I not solaced as the sun comes out again over the sparkling 
branches, by the song of that missel-thrush, who loves best to 
warble thus in the blowing, showery weather ? But, better than 
song of bird or gleam of sunshine, what seems somehow made out 
of their blending, when I find myself, at a sudden turn in the 
pathway, in the midst of the romp and laughter of the village 
urchins, startled for a moment into silence at my coming — so 
that they hear for the first time in the pause the mystical rebeck 
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of the cuckoo, sounding to them from the green distance !^-but 
returoing with redoubled zest the next instant, when I have 
passed onwards, to their interrupted game with the golden cowslip- 
ball, which is for them in May what the silverj snow-ball is 
in December. 

Happiest glimpse of all the seasonable influences, howeyer, yet 
caught in this May-day ramble, the shy pair I have passed but 
now, by sympathy so shyly, sauntering by the filbert coppice. Is 
it not a melodious re-ecboiDg still of the charming song of that 
delightful rascal Touchstone P — 

** It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, with a ho, with a hey, no nee no, 
And a hey no nee no ni no, 
That o*er the green corn-field did pass 
In spring-time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing hey ding, a ding, ding, 
Sweet loTers Ioyo the spring.*' 

As I cannot resist presently one momentary glance after them, 
while I note the whispering air of both (the little skirt of russet 
fluttering from me the while into perspective), I think to myself, 
think I, if, as it happens, those younger children yet within ear- 
shot at their gambols, are unconscious illustrations of Gray's 
joyous Une — dfimtj motto for a vignette ! — 

" We frolic while 'tis May I "— 

these two elder children are no less instinctive disciples of the 
philosophy sung thus quaintly by an earlier lyrist, Edwards, one 
of the true ShaJkspearian song-writers : 

'< Use May while that yon may, 
For May hath bat his time : 
When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb." 

Ending my May stroll in that flood of melody, first audible in 
the month of the May-flowers, I cannot marvel in the least that 
this, among all the twelve, has ever had the peculiar love of those 
congenial melodists the poets. I cannot wonder that Milton 
followed delightedly — with blind eyes that saw clearer and further 
almost than all others gii'ted with keenest vision — 

** Zephyr with Anrora playing 
As he met her once a-maying : ** 

any more than I can possibly marvel that even the gloomy Darwin 
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— that very Gboul in Fairyland — should break for once into a 
sprightly measure — where he sings ; 

** Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold,* 
Unclose thy blue Tolaptnous eye, 
And ware thy shadowy locks of gold !" — 

or that (happiest tribute of all !) Spenser, enraptured by the 
lovely apparition, should have broken forth into that boisterous 
outburst of admiration, when chaunting : 

« Deck'd all with dainties of her season's pride. 
Lord ! how all creatures laughed when her they spied, 
A^d leapt, and danced, as they had ravishM been. 
And Gapid^s self about her flatter'd all in green." 

As I am still musing thus upon the calendar-month of love and 
flowers, there comes gaily floating down to me from beyond two 
hundred years ago, May ditty after May ditty — a very choir of 
nightingales ! 

Obsolete though all these seasonable songs have come to be 
long since — ^yea! obsolete as the antique and all but forgotten 
sports they celebrate — yet, for all that, the May season comes to 
us stiU freshly as ever — ^if none amongst us may yet go forth 
a-Maying. In the midst of all my arcadian reveries over the 
vanished pastimes, however, what is that remembered snatch of 
verse, like a sigh breathed years ago, by the English poet of the 
Italian Bimini ? — 

** Ah, friends, methinks it were a pleasant sphere 
If, like the trees, we blossom'd every year; 
If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes 
RetomM in cheeks, and raciness in eyes, 
And all around us yital to the tips. 
The human orchard laughM with cherry lips ! 
Lord, what a burst of merriment and play. 
Fair dames, were that 1 and what a first of May ! ** 

A far pleasanter time of it, however, the Mayers of yore had 
than could by any possibility be attainable by ourselves : a kindlier 
spirit, as one might say, then actuating that shrewd despot the 
Clerk of the Weather. Is it asked, How ? Turn we simply for 
answer to the ancient Calendar of our Forefathers! That 
Calendar which shows, full plainly, how — ^upon May-Morning— 
they could troop into far more flowery meadows— K)ver a certain 
Old Style, bringing them, as by a short cut, just one clear 
fortnight nearer to Midsummer I 
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EEOiLiiBiKO Thomas Moore though we must always do- 
essentially and above all things — as Poet and as "Wit, we cannot 
of course but have consideration also occasionally for his other 
intellectual characteristics. "We cannot but think of him some- 
times as the historian of Ireland, as the humorist of the '' Fudge 
T'amily," as the scholarly adventurer within the labyrinths of 
religious controversy, as the biographer of Sheridan, of Byron, 
and of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. jSTow and then he returns to our 
recollection as the facetious Pasquin of those delightful " sooter- 
kins of wit," the once famous odes upon "Cash, Corn, and 
Catholics," or as the classic fabulist of the mysteries of " The 
Epicurean," or as the sparkling fribble of the " Twopenny Post 
Bag" and the "Blue Stocking." It is peculiarly, however, 
nay, it is almost exclusively as the Wit and as the Poet, 
as the Humorist and as the Melodist, that Moore lives in our 
own and in the general remembrance. "We have heard him 
spoken of by one of the most gifted men of our time, as the 
most brilliant companion in the whole range of his recollection. 
We all know what the fastidious Byron called him — " the beloved 
of all circles, the idol of his own ! " We remember, too, how even 
the cynical Eogers exclaimed in a letter to him (August 5, 1820), 
*' What a lucky fellow you are ! Surely you must have been bom 
with a rose in your lips and a nightingale singing on the top of 
your bed ! " We remember still more delightedly that glorious 
asseveration of Sydney Smith's — " By the beard of the prelate of 
Canterbury, by the caasock of the prelate of York, by the break- 
fasts of Rogers, by Luttrell's love of side dishes, I swear that I 
had rather hear you sing than any other person I ever heard in 
my life, male or female. For what is your singing but beautiful 
poetry, floating in fine music, and guided by exquisite feeling ? " 
It is as the songster, as the ballad-writer, and as the ballad'* 
singer^ it is as the animated talker, the conversational wit, the 
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humorist, the melodist, the perfect master at once of repartee 
and of anecdote, that Tom Moore lives at this moment, and vill 
long continue to live, in the national memory. As a companion, 
we think of him individually, precisely as Sir Walter wrote of 
him in his " Diary " (November 22, 1825), viz., as " a little man, 
a very little man," who "alwavs enjoys the mot pour rire" 
Conspicuous upon his busts and portraits, are there not — don't 
we J^ remember there are — those two bright organs of wit 
shining upon his forehead like little moons of merriment? 
Looking at his face at the age of forty, as it has been preserved 
to us by the pencil of Phillips, cannot we recognise in the alert 
carriage of the head, in the clustering hair, and the sparkling 
eyes, even in the nez retrousse, and in the very cock of the ear, 
in the dimple on the chin, and the piquant lines about the moath 
— plain face though it is, altogether, according to Scott's judidoas 
estimate of its general character — cannot we recognise in it just a 
glimpse of what we mi^ht fancy Dan Cupid would haye grown to 
be when SBtat. xl., a mixture of the quaint and the comely, the 
gay and the pensive ? At nineteen (1798) he may have been 
shy in society, as he himself asserted at the time ; but that shy- 
ness must surely have faded out very soon indeed after that same 
bashful age of nineteen ! For, if, as he himself remarked in one of 
his letters to Lady Donegal, he was " little, like Horace," and 
'* loved dozing in the morning, like Montaigne," he had all Horace's 
zest for human intercourse, and gave ample reason for his morn- 
ing's doze by his midnight carouse far into the small hours, at 
ball, and rout, and theatre, and masquerade. This same gaj 
gregarious life he began early and terminated late; entenag 
upon his long round of pleasures in the dear old Dublin times, 
the times of Emmett and his compatriots, with — *^ The feast of 
treason and the flow of punch I " And ending them in the still 
dearer old London nights — the nights of Belgravian entertain- 
jiient — just before the subject of these recollections retired to die 
in the pretty rural quietude of his little rose-covered cottage at 
Slopperton. Well, the blithe days are over, ;iow, for him ; there ii 
an end come to the merry moods of Torick. " "Where be your 
gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs P your flashes of mem- 
ment, that are wont to set the table on a roar?" Wh»e? 
They are in the " Fudge Family " already mentioned. They aw 
in the Irish Melodies. They are in the " Twopenny Post Sag." 
They are in the "Cash, Corn, and Catholics." Above all — in 
reference to the eflervescent conversational fun and sparkle of 
Moore — they still survive in the pleasant volumes of his ^ Memoin, 
Journal, and Correspondence." Yolumes edited, as all the world 
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knows, by his personal friend and literary executor, Lord Bussell 
— one who, after all the hackneyed labours of a long parlia- 
mentary and administrative career, still continues to retain the 
faculty of turning sentences which in the nervous strength of their 
diction, in their brilliant and polished animation, in their humorous 
freshness and rhetorical finish, are not unworthy of the disciple 
of Somers, of the political descendant of Chatham, of the dis- 
passionate appreciaror of the genius of Burke, of the personal 
friend and ministerial colleague of Macaulay. High praise, but 
praise such as Lord Bussell appears to us to have eminently well 
deserved. Instance, indeed, from that Preface of his, written in 
racy and idiomatic English, in a style as sparkling as epigram- 
matic, his delightful portraiture of Sydney Smith. 

Sydney to a hair, to a t — not a miniature profile of the humorist 
so much as an actual callotype of the man, with every comic 
-wrinkle at the comers of his blithe eyes, and every subtlest 
dimple at the angles of his kindly mouth ! It is Sydney Smith 
as he lives to us in his own deliciously wise, absurd, most shrewd, 
and most preposterous Peter Plymley — as he looks out anew, post- 
humously, upon that world he gladdened so often during his life- 
time, through the pages of Lady Holland's filial biography of him 
— Sydney, as he laughs again and again through the pleasant 
prattle and agreeable gossip of Moore's Diary, laughs through it 
here and there, not loudly or boisterously, but contagiously and 
inextinguishably ? Does he not ? Ecoutez ! Hear him as he 
nins over with " comicality and fancy " at Eogers's breakfast- 
table, on the 27th of May, 1826, keeping them all in roars of 
laughter! Hear him discoursing of the stories about dram- 
drinkers catching fire — ^before the father of Captain Marry at's 
** Jacob Faithful," and the rag-selling Krook of Mr. Dickens's 
** Bleak House," had been dreamt of as "going off" by spon- 
taneous combustion — ^hear Sydney Smith dilating upon this 
theme, and, according to his wont, " pursuing the idea in every 
possible shape ! " " The inconvenience of a man coming too near 
the candle when he was speaking. * Sir, your observation has 
caught firel' Then imagining a parson breaking into a blaze 
in the pulpit. The engines called to put him out. No water 
to be had — the man at the waterworks being an Unitarian or 
an Atheist." And so forth. No wonder they "roared with 
laughter 1 " No wonder the hearers of Sydney left him often 
with their sides aching ! Pancy listening to him while he 
talked of some one on the very same occasion, as a man who " has 
no command over his understanding — it is always getting be* 
tweeu his legs and tripping him up ! " Pancy his saying a day 
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or two afterwards, when it was remarked of a dinner party at 
Agar Ellis's, how well and good-humouredlj the liost had miied 
his guests all up together — " That's the great use of a good con- 
yersational cook, who says to his company, ' I'll make a good 
pudding pf you ; ' it's no matter what you 'came into the bovl, 
you must come out a pudding. ' Dear me,' says one of tbe 
ingredients, * wasn't I just now an egg ? ' but he feels the batter 
sticking to him ! " Why, Heraolitus himself must have grinned 
under the influence of such a conversationalist, and Democritus 
have rolled himself into convulsions on the carpet a la Mackin- 
tosh ! It is the twofold charm of Moore's Diary, that it displays 
continually the most exquisite sense imaginable of a joke, how- 
ever subtle or however extravagant it may be, and while doing 
this perpetuates for after-times the little fleeting whims and 
oddities of tbe men of mark encountered by the Diarist, whim 
and oddities often conveying to the observer's mind the liTeliest 
appreciation of apparently the most trivial, but in reality the most 
significant, of that subject's odd and whimsical characteristics. 

Altogether, Moore's Memoirs are distinguished more espedallT 
by the twofold charm resulting from the union in their pages of 
sprightly anecdotes, and of frequent allusions to the remarkable 
individuals encountered by the Poet-Wit during his pleasant 
journey through life ; anecdotal recollections thus perpetuated br 
him with a keen sense of their strange and personal^ frequently of 
their more eccentric and fantastic, peculiarities. A seeminglj 
eareless sentence, sometimes a mere passing phrase, or casual 
expression, conjures up before us the living and breathiug em 
of one or another of the Diarist's immediate contemporaries. 
Sketches, they all of them are, " touched in " with the finest and 
&inte6t of all possible strokes of the pencil, sufficient only for the 
indication of the merest outline, yet touched in always with > 
master^hand, as in those all but miraculous etchings of Mono 
Betseh, in which the veriest point of the artistic needle indicatee 
by the thinnest line imaginable the form designed by the magical 
and creative fancy of the draughtsman ; doing this, however, so 
deftly, so wondrously, so ail-sufficiently, that by a hint, as it 
were) every nerve, every vein, every muscle, seems to be minutek 
and individually defined. As with the wizard-graver of fietsck 
BO with the more than Minasi-like quill of Moore. Scatteriiig 
down the so^wled notes of his Journal, day by day, hotly — as tbe 
incidents occurred, as the persons were seen, as the words were 
spoken or listened to, while everything was yet warm in lui 
memory — ^the Poet-Wit has thus preserved for us what must other- 
wise have rapidly died out of the general remembrance, i^ 
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ample banquet of such memories, moreover, the book affords from 
first to last, almost from the date of Thomas Moore*s birth, on 
the 28th of May, 1779, in No. 12, Aungier Street, at the comer 
of Little Longford Street, in the city of Dublin, almost to the 
date of his death, on the 26th of February, 1852, at Slopperton 
Cottage, near Devizes, in Wiltshire. A span of nearly seventy- 
three years, within which Moore tasted so many sweets, together 
with some bitterness — ^his pathway studded here and there with 
a thorn or two, but carpeted for the most part with the flowers 
and blooming garlands that were strewn before him in abundance. 
As a social favourite, it is not an extravagance to say that Moore 
was during many seasons, the spoilt darling of London — or at least, 
in London, of what Panny Burney, according to the vocabulary 
of her time, was so fond of calling the ton — what Jeames, of 
Berkeley Square, would term the Jlite— the halcyon region of 
fashion, down which saunters for ever and ever in dwindling 
perspective, epoch after epoch — the type of each-^the blood, the 
buck, the dandy, and the swell ! Fascinated by his wit, his grace, 
his melodious and exquisite sensibility, every bewitching attribute 
of his genius, people forgot somehow, that old John Moore kept 
A little wine-store, once upon a time, somewhere in the Irish 
capital. They lost all recollection, apparently, that Tom Moore 
liimself was one of those unfortunate persons who happen to have 
iad no great-grandfather. They only remembered Anacreon, first 
of all, and then the Melodies, and then " Lalla Bookh," while they 
Jieard all the while the "voice of the charmer," singing as he 
alone could sing, his own songs of the heart, in his own music, 
to his own accompaniment. The glamour evoked by his method 
of singing those same songs of his, was a thing once heard never 
in a long lifetime to be forgotten — any more than it was possible 
to forget the weird passion of Kean as Othello, or the ravishing 
anguish of Malibran as Amina, or the gay laugh of Mrs. Jordan, 
or the violin, half divine, half diabolical, of the wondrous 
Paganini. Those who can call but one melody of his to their 
recollection, as they have heard it sung by him, " avec les larmes 
dans la voix," can believe in the sincerity of the regret expressed 
by Monk Lewis, who " was * in the greatest agonies ' the other 
night at Lady Donegal's " at having arrived too late — " Ton his 
honour, he had come for the express purpose of hearing me ! " 
Everyone, too, with the like precious memory of " sweet sounds, 
that gave delight and hurt not," will have no marvel when they 
read, under date 7th to 10th of March, 1820—" Flahault sang, 
and so did I ; very nervous about it. If I had given way, I 
should have burst out crying, as I remember doing many years 

K 2 
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ago at a large party at Lady Bothes's. No one believes how 
much I am affected in smging, partly from bein^ touched myself, 
and partly from an anxiety to touch others." i?he duplex due, 
this, to all his successes ! His earnestness in what he did, and 
his almost morbid yearning for admiration. How much he did 
well ! And, in the doing of it, what overflowing admiration he 
gained — enough, and to spare ! For all which he had preciselj 
the very qualities that were requisite. As his noble editor has 
said so justly, ** His was a delightful fancy, not a subUme 
imagination ; a tender and touching feeling, not a rending aod 
overwhelmiDg passion." Hence, his celebrity survives, hardly so 
much in his gorgeous eastern romance of '' Lalla Hookh," as in 
his more brief and homely songs of love and sorrow, his national 
Irish Melodies. A fortunate circumstance, the very brevity of 
them, in an age when, as Lord Jeflfrey has oddly observed, ** men 
would as little think of sitting down to a whole epic as to a 
whole ox." Moore himself had' an accurate sense of the secret of 
his powers, the extent of his capacities, and the validity of his 
claims upon the notice of posterity. *' My poetry, such as it is," 
he speaks of as " having sprung out of my deep feeling for 
music." And, later on, he talks of " the bursting out of my latent 
talent for music," as "in reality the source of my poetic talent, 
since it was merely," he adds, " the effort to translate into words 
the different feelings and passions which melody seemed to me to 
express." A revelation 'one might almost recognise as quaintlj 
prefigured in that curious little incident of his childhood, when at 
a certain large tea-party, with his hostess alone in the secret, he 
" remained for hours concealed under the table, having a small 
barrel-organ in his lap, and watching anxiously the moment when 
he was to burst upon their ears with music from they knew not 
where ! " This was in the days when the little fellow excited the 
wonder of his acquaintance by his smallness and precocity — when 
one Captain Mahoney (the wag !) used to say laughingly to Moore's 
mother, that he was sure Tom had passed all his nights with " the 
little people," meaning the fairies ; and was wont to banter Tom 
himself to his great amusement at stray breakfast-times with such 
posers as — " Well, Tom, what news from your friends on the 
nills? It was a fine moonlight night, and I know you were 
among them." Those were the merry play-days when little Tom 
(after the fashion of big old Sam of Lichfield, in his childhood) 
was borne on the shoulders of his boy-companions to the ruins of 
Dundrum Castle, there being crowned on its summit by the 
hands of some little girl of the party. No wonder the good 
Irish folk about him marvelled at the wisdom stored up in that 
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small frame, looking, as it did, particularly infantine for its age, 
till some cross-grained Hibernian Cornelia would cry out with a 
comical sort of indignant asperity, " Oh, he's an old little crab, 
he can't be less than eleven or twelve years of age," he being 
then some seven or eight. Whereto a gentleman sitting next her 
responds, '' Then, madam, if that be the case, he must have been 
four years old before he was born ;" which reply, reported forth- 
with to Tom's mother, '' won her warm heart towards that gentle- 
man for ever after," says that son later on in the days of his 
fame. Yet Tom Moore, even then to the wide world, as he 
was from the first to the last, in his own loving household. Tom 
even, he tells us (vide " Letter" No. 261), to his little daughter 
Barbara, where he writes comically to his " dearest mother " — 
^\ Barbara calls me Tom, and I try in vain to break her of it, 
because *she hears her mother call me so." 

The man was loving and beloved throughout. There was 
Boniething kindly, human, gentle, genial — be sure of it — in that 
large heart of his, yearning and yearning, ever and ever, as it did, 
with a hunger so insatiable, for everybody's admiration. Watch 
him into the meadows with that same little child — ^the little 
Barbara he was before long to bury with some bitter tears in the 
suburban churchyard that gave shelter long afterwards to the 
poor old wearied bones of the nonogenarian Bogers — it is like a 
peep into Burke's study, with the memorable glimpse of the 
philosophic statesman lying oh the carpet among the toys by the 
side of the " one child " he too was to rear so tenderly, only to 
lose, in his turn, so prematurely and with such poignant and 
insufferable anguish ! " To-day," says Moore, in ** Letter " No. 
248, dated from Mayfield Cottage, " to-day " (a Monday in 1813) 
'' little Barbara and 1 rolled about in the hay-field before our 
door till I was much more hot and tired thau my little play- 
fellow." A picture with its especial charm, we take it, for those 
who care to note the man of genius, not merely in his hours of 
relaxatio)!, but at moments when those hours are gilded with the 
Bunshine of natural affection. Times like those in regard to 
which Luttreli once uttered so comically, in his ludicrous way, 
that deliciously absurd lamentation — " How often in life we 
should like to arrest our beaux moments ; should be so obliged to 
the five minutes if they would only stop ten ! " Nearly thirty 
years had to roll on, however, from the time when Tom Moore 
sat under the Dublin tea-table with the barrel-organ in his lap, 
before he tumbled in the hay with little Barbara in front of that 
charming poet's home of Mayfield Cottage. Many parts, too, 
bad he to play in the interim, during his gay, toilsome progress 
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up from obscurity to renown — many motley parts — ^not forgetting 
even that of harlequin ! In striving to prepare himself for which 
impersonation he tells us he succeeded, at last, '^ by constant 
practice over the rail of a tent bed," in performing most success- 
fully " the head-foremost leap " of thei hero of pantomime. A 
little later (1802) and the spangled skin of harlequin, cast long 
ago like a glittering slough in the dear old school-days, no longer 
seems to possess any paramount attraction as a holiday disguise 
for the lignt-hearted and light-heeled little Patlander. For we 
find him escorting a fair companion as Wowski, in the low- 
comedy part of Trudge, to a merry dance in London at the 
Union Masquerade. A season after (1803) and we hear of his 
going as Lingo to a fete given by one of the West End Clubs, 
and better stiU, as (Jeorge Cruikshank would have it, " figuring 
away" at a Mrs. Orby Hunter's (we had almost said at Mrs. Leo 
Hunter's), in the very apt character of " A Little Irish Boy just 
come to London." In recording which last impersonation, says, 
Moore, in a letter to his mother written immediately afterwards, 
" I had a vast deal of fun !" As no doubt he had. A little Irish 
boy just come to London, however, he waa in reality no longer; 
for in 1803 he was getting well into his fifth season of Belgravian 
frolic. The spring of 1799 having witnessed his literal appear- 
ance in that character, when he had come up to town, seeking his 
fortune, with a few odd guineas sewed up by his provident 
mother in the waistband of his pantaloons! Already by that 
time he had passed through a sort of irregular literary pupilage 
at home, scrawling poetical inscriptions of his own composition 
over the door, and in all sorts of strange nooks and comers in his 
private little snuggery at his father's ; doing all this, he tells us 
naively, '' in the manner, as he flattered himself, of Shenstone at 
the Leasowes." Besides which he had boldly tried his 'prentice 
hand, as another Thomas the Ehymer, in such overt burlesque 
eff'usions as an " Ode upon Nothing, with Notes by Trismegistus 
EustifuBtius ! " Winning, when he was only sixteen (1795), in 
return for a copy of original verses " all out of his own bead," 
what he mentions briefly as " the first gain I ever made by that 
pen which, such as it is, has been my sole support ever since" — 
a prize awarded by a board consisting of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity, in the shape of a very handsomely bound copy 
of the " Travels of Anacharsis." Notwithstanding his home 
triumphs and college successes, he appears, nevertheless^, at the 
outset, to have had no notion whatever of the power latent in his 
grey goose quill — its potency, that is, in transmuting reams of 
paper and gallons of ink into gold, after a securer fashion than 
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that of tbe old alchemists ; for we read in a letter of his, addressed 
to his father at the close of the century, that he meditates 
publishing a few of his " trifling poems," adding " it is more 
through a wish to get rid of them than with any hopes of 
emolument." Perhaps his views in this respect may have become 
somewhat modified a little afterwards, when he had occasion to 
rejoice his mother's heart by the good tidings that he expected to 
clear one hundred guineas by Anacreon ! However this may be, 
** clear " them he did— =and more. The " open sesame " was won to 
the treasures rewarding the fortunate adventurer, giving him 
access not only to the base metals to be got out of popular books 
as well as out of popular any things, but into the exclusive 
circles of fashion, the via lactea of the gay world, down the 
current of which there floats only the very creme de la creme ! 
Insomuch that the young Irelander, who, at eleven years of 
age, was screeching from a window over his father's shop, as 
G-rattan and Eitzgerald were carried by in triumph on their 
joint election for the city of Dublin — Moore rendering him- 
self, he tells us, '^ so conspicuous by the enthusiasm with 
which I waved a large branch of laurel, that I either caught, 
or fancied I caugdt, the particular notice of Grattan, and 
was, of course, prodigiously proud in consequence" — insomuch, 
we say, was the young Irish man-of-letters successful in 
gaining admission to the higher circles of the metropolis, that 
he who at thirteen was proud of being taken for a few minutes 
upon the knee of Napper Tandy, at twenty-one was basking in 
the smile, was actually living and breathing in the sublime pre- 
sence of his Boyal Highness George Prince of Wales. Yes- 
wonderful privilege — ^positively enjoying the civilities, almost the 
familiarities, of Fum the Fourth ! Listen to the audible gusto 
with which Moore tells the blissful tale of their introduction. 
He is writing to his mother. The letter is dated August 4, 1800. 
" Yesterday," he says, ** I was introduced to His Boyal Highness 
G-eorge Prince of Wales. He is beyond doubt a man of very 
fascinating manners. When I was presented to him, he said he 
was very happy to know a man of my abilities ; and when I 
thanked him for the honour he did me in permitting the dedi- 
cation of Anacreon, he stopped me and said, the honour was 
entirely his in being allowed to put his name to a work of such 
merit." (What is it the Scotch say ? — " Claw me, claw thee ! ") 
" He then said that he hoped, when he returned to town in the 
wintet, we stiould have many opportunities of enjoying each 
other's society." Moore adding, as it were with a smack of the 
UpS; while he laments that the ambrosial interview cost him a 
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new coat — * Ib not all this very fine P " Eleven years afterwards, 
he is stiti in the blissful illusion — still hugging himself in tbe 
luxury of being countenanced by H. R. H., writiug to his motber 
in a letter dated Friday, June 2l8t, 1811 — " The Prince spoke to 
me, as he always does, with the cordial familiarity of an old 
acquaintance." Ah, poor human poet ! you were under the 
glamour then of a princely eye, and had not an inkling of any- 
thing at all of the sour cynical hereafter. Kot a notion bad 
you then how soon H. R. H. was to dwindle down into Fum 
the Fourth of your own burlesque christening; or of how the 
very year afterwards (March 6, 1812) you yourself were to be 
sneering at G-eorge Prince of Wales, in a letter to Miss Godfrey, 
speaking of him as the " precious gentleman," who " once blub- 
bered when he was told that Brummel did not like the cut of 
his coat ! " Ah, well — the days of enlightenment were to come 
soon enough. Let us leave the poor bright-eyed young Irish 
poet for a while contentedly in the first flush of his entrance 
into the loftier regions of fashion — when he could find consolation 
even for an inopportune addition to his tailor's bill in the courtly 
palavering of him, whom Thackeray has audaciously dubbed a 
"royal snob " — before Moore himself was fairly running a-muck, 
at the behest of my Lord Moira, after what he himself ultimately 
confessed to be the " will o' the wisp " of his life, a sham 
patronage, leading not by a hair's breadth to the smallest 
modicum of advancement. 

Arrived in London, Tom Moore very soon indeed became the 
favourite of the fashionables, and the pet of the petticoats. It 
mattered little in his instance, even in those preposterous days 
when H. !R. H. George Prince of Wales was the example and 
the archleader of that old-world Snobbism Eampant, that the 
young Irish poet had a father over in Dublin, who was a small 
shopkeeper. Anacreon Moore, with his sparkling eyes, his 
animated features, his tongue of fascination, his exhilarating com- 
panionship, his wit, his melodious songs, trembling into tears, or 
flashing out into sudden laughter — carrying everything before 
him in the " great world," as it is called (meaning the little one), 
bucks, big-wigs, beautiful women, all of them dangled after him, 
indiscriminately, wondering and bewitched, from His Majesty's 
servant, the poor play-actor, to the aristocratic " raff" attendant 
upon His Eoyal Highness. It is a strange spectacle enough, 
that motley concourse traversed by Moore almost immediately 
upon his arrival in the metropolis. The strangest spectacle ! iJ 
motley in its way, nearly, as the crowd grouped by Hogarth's 
pencil in his famous picture of The Cockpit — blackguards and 
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princes jumbled togetbep so very confusedjy, that one could 
nardly tell which was the prince and which was the blackguard. 
Yet Moore contrived to get through the crush somehow 
triumphantly, without receiving the faintest soil or smutch by 
his forced contact with so many (to say the least of them) ex- 
ceedingly questionable reputations ; with only this, in fact, to be 
regretted in his regard, now that we come to look back upon his 
entrance into "l2e," that his vertebrsB (by just the smallest 
deflection in the world from the perpendicular) proved, perhaps, 
a little too supple in — 

** Bowing down, and bowing down ; " 

according to Charies Mackay's sarcasm, 

" The way to get on in London town 1" 

Already we have seen how this fell out in reference more par- 
ticularly to H. R. H. of Wales, poor little Tom Moore sleekly 
rubbing his hands with a gratified air, as he writes to his 
*' dearest mother " about the prince's affability in addressing him 
•with — " How do you do, Moore ? I am glad to see you ; " and 
such-like royal small-talk — " buttered thunder," as Mr. Bailey 
might call it, from the Jovian lips of his High Mightiness 1 It 
is pleasant to turn from bim in his court suit, with a sword 
between his legs, spindling over the carpets of St. Jameses — 
to find him manfully erect again in a more natural attitude and 
homelier attire, driving up to town in a coach, with Curran " in 
an uninterrupted fit of laughter all the way;" or dining at 
Incledon's, and there getting " very great " with Irish Johnson ; 
or attending a " beautiful little Jete ckampetre " at Mrs. Siddon's 
cottage ; or (yet a little later on) touchiog, in one day, as he says 
himself, *^ the two extremes of anarchy and law," dining with Sir 
IFrancis Burdett, and going in the evening to Lord Ellen- 
borough's. 

What glimpses we obtain, too, both of small and large cele- 
brities, incidentally, as we turn over these pages of the garrulous 
Diary, and gossipiug correspondence ! Here, in 1799, we come, 
for example, upon big, burly, beastly old Peter Pindar, not feeling 
at all surprised to find that Moore thinks him " coarse both in 
manners and conversation." Here again, in 1812, we are brought, 
by no means for the only time in the pleasant volumes, face 
to face with Sir John Stevenson the melodist, the exquisite com- 
poser, for instance, of" Oft in the Stilly Night," who is here said 
by Moore to have shown himself "as boyish and paradoxical aa 
ever, making the grave, matter-of-fact Englishmen stare wherever 
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he goes ! " At another moment our Diarist is recording tlie 
fact of his having once upon a time been placed under the 
tuition, at Trinity College, Dublin, of the Eev. Mr. Burrowes, 
author of the celebrated flash song, ''The night before Larry 
was stretched/' meaning hanged. Or he is awin^ us with the 
announcement of a visit paid to him in 1709, in Xiondon, ^ hj 
a very famous and very respectable man," a Mr. Biggin- 
Moore adding, as he announces the circumstance to his mother 
— " By the bye, it is from him the coffee biggins take their 
name, and from them he has taken his money." An incident, 
at once recalling to remembrance that wonderful fellow, who 
once introduced himself to Dr. Johnson with a flourish, as 
" the great Twalmley," who had invented flat-irons, or some such 
rubbish. An occurrence pretty familiar, we take it, to every 
reader of Boswell, and never surely to be remembered without 
a smile by anyone amongst them, even by those the least sus- 
ceptible to a joke. Writing from New Torfc in the May of 
1804, not long before Napoleon changed his consular hac» 
into a sceptre, and girt his brows with the imperial diadem, we 
find Moore writing to his mother — " The oddest things I haye 
seen yet are young Bonaparte and his bride ; " a note explaining 
these same odd things to be no other than M. Jerome Bonaparte 
and Miss Patterson. Writing to Lady Donegal a year later in 
London, we observe Moore recording then, in 1 805, that be likes 
Bogers better every time he sees him — that same Bogers, already 
at the time, remarkable in many ways, but in none more remarkable 
than in the fact of his being — strangest of all strange paradoxe»— 
a cynical philanthropist! How wondrously the people Moore 
met, too, contrast with each other. In 1811 he is staying at 
Donnington Park, " in clover," while Monsieur is a guest of my 
Lord Moira's, and, with Monsieur, the Prince de Conde and the 
Due de Bourbon. Not many years previously he had been 
sitting in his Dublin chambers with poor Eobert !Emmett, 
chatting, singing, playing the piano I Several years later we 
come upon Moore's sketch of an English demagogue — Sir Francis 
Burdett — whom he defines as "a most amiable man," with 
"something particularly attaching in his manner." Old GHory! 
Can we believe it of him, when Moore adds ? — " his gentlenea 
and almost bashfulness forming such a contrast to the violence 
of his public career." A glimpse, this, of calm home-life in the 
midst of the turbulence of demagogy, reminding one of Bobee- 
pierre, as he is depicted to us, when placidly sucking oranges orar 
the workshop of the Paris carpenter. 
^ Already we have noted Moore's mention of his having caught a 
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glimpse, at New York, of youngf Jerome Bonaparte. la 1819 we 
find him at Viterbo, gazing with interest upon the "handsome face" 
of Lucien Bonaparte. Arrived at !EU>me soon afterwards, he is 
amused with an interview with the lovely sister of the G-allic 
Caesar, the Venus of Canova, otherwise Pauline, Princess of 
IBorghese — a " fine creature in her way,*' says the fastidious Celtic 
AnacreoD, to whom the Borghese "showed her beautiful little 
hands," which, saith Moore, with a relish, ** I had the honour of 
kissing twice : " adding, and she ** let me feel her foot, which is 
matchless." those Bonapartes — creatures formed, one might 
fancy, out of the red earth of Mesopotamia ! What was it Captain 
^Basil Hall remarked about the Bonaparte, when he saw hiiu at 
St. Helena P — that the texture of his face was of that infinitely 
beautiful delicacy and fineness that it seemed less like flesh than 
like some rare Parian marble ! And this at fifty-two years of age 
— ^after such a life — not the faintest indication of a single 
'wrinkle discernible on the face, not one silver hair among the dark 
silken chestnut. What tales Moore tells, moreover, here and 
there in his Diary, of that wonder-working Napoleon ! At one 
moment a companion anecdote to the old classic legend of the 
C(ssarem vehis ! To wit — " When Napoleon was embarking from 
£lba, his four hundred veterans wished to be aboard the same 
ship with him ; but the captain of the vessel remonstrated with 
bim, and said, that if there came the slightest breath of wind, 
they would upset with so many on board ; and that he must at 
most take but half of the guard; upon which Napoleon an- 
swered, H fera beau ; and ordered that all should accompany 
him." With what miraculous consequences afterwards, the world 
knows — in the record of that bloodless and meteor-like re- 
conquest of an empire, of which Tom Moore, upon the very 
morrow of it (March 27, 1815) writes thus amazedly to Lady 
Donegal — " What do you think now of my supernatural friend 
the Emperor ? If ever tyrant deserved to be worshipped, it is 
he. Milton's Satan is nothing to him for portentous magnificence 
— for sublimity of mischief! If that account in the papers be 
true, of his driving down in his carriage like lightning towards 
the royal army embattled against him, bare-headed, unguarded, in 
all the confidence of irresistibility — it is a fact far more sublime 
than any that fiction has ever invented, and I am not at all 8ur« 
prised at the dumfounded fascination that seizes people at such 
daring. For my part, I could have fancied that Fate herself was 
in that carriage." If that account in the papers be true ! A vast 
deal more than *' that " was true in regard to the unparalleled 
romance of the ^' Eeturn from Elba '* — a deed of surpassing 
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glorj, which made Byron write (much about the same time) in 
one of his letters (dated March, 1815) — " I can forgive the rogue 
for utterly falsifying every line of mine Ode — ^which I take to be 
the last and uttermost stretch of human magnanimity." No 
wonder Tom Moore, years before, in a note to his mother, dated 
November 2, 1805, alluding to the then recent death of Nelson, 
could exclaim — " Those two men (Bonaparte and he) divided the 
world between them — the land and the water. We have lost 
ours " — meaning our Napoleon. 

It is amusing, while we turn over these gossiping memoranda 
jotfced down from day to day currente calamo by the Poet. Fribble, 
to note with what a dexterous touch of the pencil he dashes 
down on the instant the most life-like portraiture of all sorts of 
remarkable characters. Do we not at once recognise the haughty 
carriage of that head of Grrecian beauty, the insolent curl of those 
exquisitely chiselled lips, the flash of those cold grey eyes, tbe 
pride of the noble contour, making up the glory of the face of 
Byron, in that astounding revelation made to the Irish melodist 
one day in 1819, when Lord Byron suddenly exclaimed — " What 
do you think of Shakspere, Moore P I think him a damned 
humbug." There is the man instantaneously before us, with all 
his pride, all his during, all his vanity, all his follyi all his arrogant 
and audacious impulsiveness. 

Wordsworth again. What a wonderfully truthful peep do we 
not have of him in that brief but all-sufficient note in Moore's 
Diary, October 25th, 1820—" Wordsworth rather dull ! " Tbe 
very man. A portrait, in three words, full length, living and 
breathing — a speaking likeness! "Wordsworth rather dull!" 
''I see," adds Moore, " he is a man to hold forth, and who does 
not understand the give and take of conversation." Two days 
later, October 27th, he touches the dull fellow up again, thus— 
" Wordsworth came at half-past eight, and stopped to breakfast 
Talked a good deal [about himself always]. Spoke of Byron's 
plagiarisms from him ; the whole third canto of ' Childe Harold* 
founded on his style and sentiments." Fancy Byron (ye gods I) 
plagiarising from Wordsworth. Pancy Phcebus borrowing new 
sunbeams from a cucumber-bed. Of a truth, as Dogberry hath 
it, " babble '* like this is "very tolerable, and not to be en« 
dured." 

Turning from the dull solemn egotism of William Wordsworth, 
it is agreeable to meet with such attractive beings, for example, 
as Washington Irving or G-eneral Lafayette. Lafayette, Moore 
describes, in so many words, as '' a fine, interesting old nuin ; " 
while of Irving he speaks as "good-looking and intelligent* 
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Inannered." In Madame de Genlis be finds '* a lively, little old 
-woman, but by no means so fantastic a person as Lady Morgan 
makes her." Scblegel he mentions as appearing to him *' full of 
literary coxcombry." Lavalette, he mentions, as " a very gentle, 
interesting little man." Boissy d'Anglas shines upon us from 
his note-book, " with his white hair spread out upon his shoulders, 
a most extraordinary figure." Beresford, the author of about 
the drollest book ever penned by mortal, viz., " The Miseries of 
IBLuman Life," he speaks of, just exactly as we should expect him 
to be spoken of, namely, as " a grotesque-minded person, very 
amusing." Hear, too, how it is he talks of Charles Lamb — as '^ a 
clever fellow, certainly ; but full of villainous and abortive puns, of 
-which he miscarries every minute." That delectable, incorrigible, 
and most whimsical of punsters, who received, as he himself 
informed Moore, no more than 170Z. for his two years' con- 
tributions (".Essays of Elia ") to the " London Magazine." 
Olancing over a few more pages of the Diary, what an odd 
little memento we come upon about Bryan Waller Proctor, better 
known by his nom de plume of " Barry Cornwall," of whom 
Moore writes, April 12th, 1823 — " A gentle, amiable-mannered 
person, in very ill-health [Barry Cornwall still surviving, neverthe- 
]es8, a grey-headed, but hale Ex- Commissioner de Lunatico 
Inquirendo, more than forty years aftOTwards], which ill-health 
has delayed his marriage with a person he has long been in love 
-with ; she, too, an invalid ; and somebody, the other day, de- 
scribed the two lovers supping together at nine o'clock on water- 
grueL" A very different picture to that robust one (not to say 
that picture of rude health), delineative of James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who " yelled out savagely two or three Scotch 
songs, and accompanied the burden of one of them by labouring 
away on the bare shoulders of the ladies, who sat on each side 
of him." Wonderfully miscellaneous, indeed, is the company 
to which we are introduced by Moore, as we follow him through 
all the vagaries and whimsicalities commemorated in his amusing 
Diary — accompanying him one while behind the scenes of Drury 
Lane Theatre, where he has *' some talk with Kean," then and 
there playing Sir Giles Overreach — Edmund Kean already spoken 
of in an earlier volume, as that " extraordinary phenomenon." 
As very happily illustrative of the kind of life led by Moore in 
his best days, when \n London, take this record of the 23rd of 
May, 1828, when he was aetat. forty-nine, a date he signalises, by 
the way, as " not a bad day altogether." Here it is — " Walter 
Scott, jSrOgers, and Chantrey at breakfast ; music and Miss Bailey 
at luncheon; dinner at Lansdowne House, with the Venus of 
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Canora before my eyes " — remember, be bad kissed tbe band and 
felt tbe foot of tbe original — " and Sontag in the evening." To 
wbieb be adds, ^'Taking it witb all its et-ceteras of gtmiiu, 
beauty, feeling, and magnificence, no otber country bnt ^gM 
could fumisb out sucb a day." So that our dear little Patlander, 
after all, was very Jobn Bullisb in bis prejudices. And so too, 
again, in bis instance, tbe divine ^vx4 of tbe Poet, roving from 
flower to flower, from sweet to sweet, sipping tbe boney of 
adulation, and basking in tbe sunsbine of popularity, lived the 
gay life of tbe butterfly. 

It has been ratber seriously objected to Moore by those who hare 
tbe readiest eye for tbe detection of anything at all betraying tbe 
faintest semblance of a blemish in the character of a great cele- 
brity, that tbe pet of fashion was a bit of a tufthunter. He has 
been accused of sycophancy, of toad-eating, of all manner of mean 
and grovelling tricks of obsequiousness. And these same swtrm- 
ing little despicable imps of depreciation seem to have sprung 
into being as unaccountably and as surprisingly as those honid 
microscopical electric insects which were apparently called into 
existence by tbe late Mr. Cross during the process of some of the 
more eccentric of his galvanic experiments ! Miserable little gnats 
of slander summoned into life, as far as we can at all understand, 
by one casual phrase incidentally introduced here and there in tbe 
course of the Diary — minute hobgoblin devils of spite conjured up 
by the utterance of one accidental Abracadabra I Tet the very 
simplest thing in the world, it proves to be, when looked atfortvo 
seconds dispassionately. As may now be very briefly, but very 
clearly and categorically demonstrated. Observe, then — ^for here is 
truth is an instance of it, a very case in point — the microscopic 
origin of all this monstrous kind of hubbub of vituperation. Mooie 
happens to jot down in bis Diary, under date 29th of June, 
1828, such little "flies in amber*' in tbe way of personal memo* 
randa, as — " Bessy [Mrs. Moore] came to town at twelve to p«7 

visits Pound Lady Davy and Lady Cbarlemont at home: 

went thence to Lady Eadclifle's and the Granards', where ve 
were let in also.'* Where " we were let in 1 " That constituting, ia 
point of fact, the whole gist of the charge directed against Moore 
— this charge of toad-eating, tufting, sycophancy, obsequiousness. 
Therein lies the gravamen of the whole of these sneering depre- 
ciations of Moore as a parvenu secretly worshipping the Juntt ^ 
and the pur sang of the aristocracy ! When but a very litti* 
candid consideration might have shown, almost upon the instant, 
bow entirely preposterous such deductions from a phrase so ver 
trivial really were under the circumstances. '* Let in ! " — why tbe 
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pbrase was as common in those days as the familiar greeting in 

the streets of " How d'ye do ? " from a passing acquaintance. 

In her own contemporary Diary, Madame D'Arblay, for instance, 

uses the phrase more than once as a mere matter of course — 

talking about being " let in'* or " not let in," as the case chanced 

to be, in reference to the round of her morning visits. But 

Moore's own Diary — the very Diary from which this wretched 

little trumped-up accusation of meanness takes its rise — may 

readily enough furnish proof positive as to the folly of the 

imputation. Turning to the date of May 20th, 1823, the reader 

will there perceive Moore writing quite innocently as to any of 

the gabble about the significance for good or evil of the wording 

of these poor little home memorabilia — " In returning from a 

saunter to Chitto [Chitway] Valley, met Lady L. [Lansdowne], 

and Lord Kerry ; who had walked to call at the cottage [Moore's 

own cottage] ; but were not let in, Bessy being, they said, fast 

asleep." So much for this nonsensical talk about tufthunting on 

the part of Moore, a charge springing out of two of the simplest 

words possible, words used by him according to the fashionable 

slang of the day, in the most natural, little, jaunty, fribbling way 

imaginable. But then, as Macaulay has admirably said in one of 

iis inimitable Essays (the one on " Frederick the Great "), there 

are ''those abject natures, whose delight is in the agonies of 

powerful spirits, and in the abasement of immortal names!" 

And so Thomas Moore has, in his turn, been compelled to pay 

posthumously the penalty of his wide and enviable reputation. 

IFortunate it was for him, at least, with his exquisitely sensitive 

nature, that he had to pay it for the most part only posthumously. 

AU these whispered hints — the shrug, the hum ! the hah ! of de- 

Ereciation, being the probable penalty, moreover, of his various 
terary peccadilloes— of his sins against good taste, some of these 
even being worse than mere peccadilloes. Say, for instance, 
those abominable, erratic, prurient, sensuous, sensual, " Poetical 
"Works of the late Thomas Little, Esq.," of which youthful com- 
positions, however, the noble editor of the Memoirs can find it in 
Bis heart to talk thus leniently: — "I will not enter into the 
question of the propriety of Moore's earlier poems. Horace is 
Tery licentious, yet his Odes are the delight of our clerical 
instructors and solemn critics. Prior is not very decent, but his 
tales are praised on^a monument in Westminster Abbey, and 
defended by our great moralist. Dr. Johnson. Some of Little's 
Poems should never have been written, far less published ; but 
they must now be classed with those of other amatory poets, who 
liave allowed their fancy to roam beyond the limits which morality 
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and deconim would prescribe." They were his literary wild oats, 
sown betimes in his '* hot youth when G-eorge the Third wu 
king/* and were only to be remembered by him, we may be sore 
of that, long afterwards, with feelings of remorseful repentance. 
Moore thought better of poetry in time than to render it merely 
the vehicle for animal passion and animal spirits. As he thought 
better in time too of wedlock, of which he wrote so flippantly in 
1807, while yet a bachelor — " I don't know which would put me in 
the greatest purgatory, matrimony or physic." He who afterwards 
(the cynical sneers of the late Eight Hon. J. W. Crokerneverthe- 
less notwithstanding) lived, during so many years, a life of pure 
domestic happiness. However, in these immature years, Moore 
could err in grammar as in judgment — ^mistaking an adjective for 
an adverb, when he wrote from London, in the April of 1807, to his 
mother — " The time flies over me here as swift as if I was in the 
midst of dissipation." Very soon, however, he had to brush up both 
grammar and judgment, and to bestir himself in earnest as a 
literary adventurer. And he did so, we all know, to very general 
admiration. His industry, as well as his skill, bad to be mani* 
fested ; for had he not to gather name and fame out of the winds 
that blow, honey out of the flowers of Parnassus, and monej out 
of the waters of the literary Pactolus ? Competing with such rivals, 
too, in those glorious games of the poetic amphitheatre ! Scarcely 
is he arrived in London in 1799, than he is writing about "this 
wonderful Fizarro of Sheridan's, which is putting all London 
into a fever." A dozen years later he is observing in a letter to 
thie same correspondent-—" My friend Lord Byron's poem is 
doing wonders, and there is nothing talked of but him everr* 
where ; he certainly is * * * " Then come the most irritating 
asterisks in the world, followed by a curt intimation in brackets, 
to the effect that "[the rest of the letter has been lost]." Again, 
in the year following, he tells us, through the same channel—'*! 
had a lively letter from Lord Byron yesterday : his last thing, (') 
the Giaour, is very much praised, and deservedly so ; indeed, I 
think he will dethrone Walter Scott." Sometimes, in trutb, 1« 
cannot help remarkiugwith a pang about the monopoly of renown 
in the world of letters shared by those twin giants of Eomanoe 
and Poetry, as where he says — **It is rather discouraging now to 
write, when the attention of all the reading world is absorbed br 
two writers — Scott and Byron; and when one finds such sen- 
tences as the following, in the last * Edinburgh Beview,' — *Thess 
novels (Scott's) have thrown evidently into the shade all contem- 
porary prose, and even all recent poetry, except perhaps those 
inspired by the genius or demon of Byron.' " Yet Moorej in 
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epite of all such casual heartaches and occasioiial misgivings, 
contrived to earn ''golden opinions,*' both figurative and sub- 
Btantial, from his contemporaries. Did he not, in fact, out of 
that theme of "Bogers' suggesting," ''Lalla Bookh," obtain in 
one haul 3000Z. sterling from the munificent firm of the Messrs. 
liongman? Was he not pleasantly, as he himself tells us, 
"particularly flattered" by praise from Leigh Hunt, conveyed 
through his ** Feast of the roets P" Was he not himself amused 
by the magnificent offer of Lucien Bonaparte's poem to translate 
—an offer, however, which be respectfully declined. Not every 
day did he meet with a genial, hearty, ppen-luinded boon-companion^ 
like " friend Douglas," on the morrow of obtaining a comfortable 
legacy of 10,000Z. left him by the recently deceased Duke of 
Queensberry, and who could then and there say to him, with ^ 
slap-on-the-back sort of flourish, " Now, my dear little fellow, 
you know I'm grown rich : there is (sic) at present seven hun* 
dred pounds of mine in Ooutts's bank ; here is a blank cheque, 
which you may fill up while I am away, for as much of that as 
you may want." A high-flown offer of bounty, which, of course, 
Moore never accepted. Hiird casbj indeed, was coming in then 
from his publishers, quite freely enough to render him independent 
of any such gratuitous and incidental assistance: rendering it 
needless for him, moreover, to resort to the comical shift ascribed 
by himself in a mood of delightful waggery to a ridiculous poet* 
ast^ among his college acquaintances, of whom says Moore, 
with a twinkling laugh in his eye — " Whenever he found himself 
hard run for money, whidi was not unfrequently, I believe, the 
ease — his last and great lesource, after having tried all other 
expedients, was to threaten to publish his poems; on hearing 
which menace the whole of his friends flew instantly to his relief." 
At pleasure we might readily illustrate the abundant evidence 
aflPbrded by Moore's " Diary and Correspondence," of his exquisite 
sense of the ludicrous, of the charm of which delightfullest sense 
of all, perhaps, that last-mentioned anecdote is of itself sufficiently 
indicative. 

G^lancing, indeed, through these gay and animated pages of the 
Memoirs and Journals of Thomas Moore, do we not at one moment 
note, with lifted eyebrows and shrugged-up shoulders, Moore's 
menticHi, in 1816, of a letter then recently received from Lord 
Byron, in which that eccentric being writes, "There is not 
existing a better, a brighter, or more amiable creature than Lady 
Byron ; " and to which Byron's future biographer appends these 
two bewildered queries — ** Is not this odd ? What can be the 
reason of the separation P " Another while we have from him, in 
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1818, the latest news about the premature death of poor Monk 
Lewis, while making a TojagQ across the ocean, Moore telling us 
that it was occasioned by Lewis taking emetics (contrary to 
advice) for sea-sickness. It is curious, moreoyer, to hear through 
him from Lord Holland, that ''Mr. Fox thought Sheridan's 
Westminster Hall speech trumpery, and used to say it spoiled 
the style of Burke, who was delighted with it." Moore, who 
seems to have thought by the way that he himself spoke very 
well indeed, backing up my Lord Holland's record of Mr. Fox's 
opinion, by declaring flippantly for his own part, in regard to 
Sheridan's Begum Philippic — ** Certainly, in the report I hare 
read of it, it seems most trashy bombast." In compenisatioD, 
however, for all this twaddling small talk, do we not find pre- 
i^rved for us, that delightful memento of Sherry's own leaAj 
recognition, in spite of himself, of his son's hilarious genius as a 
humorist? The occasion being, so to speak, thus stenographically 
related by the biographer of the orator-dramatist-statesman :— 
" Sheridan, the first time he met Tom, after the marriage of the 
latter, seriously angry with him, told him he had made his will, 
and had cut him off with a shilling. Tom said he was, indeed, 
very sorry, and immediately added, *You don't happen to have 
the shilling about you now, sir, do you ? ' Old S. burst oat 
a-laughing, and they became friends again." And we don't 
douht in the least, by the way, but that both Tom and Bichard 
Brinsley would together '' have burst out a-laughing," had they 
overheard Moore's own remark about the Lord Chamberlain's 
office, recorded in his Diary just before his mention of this anee* 
dote about the shilling. Having had occasion to observe that 
''at the Chamberlain's office all the plays sent to the hcenser 
since the time this office was first instituted are preserved," saith 
Moore, '' What a hell of the damned it must be 1 " In the 
cracking of which diabolical joke we seem to hear the very tone 
of the voice of the comic cicerone of the " Pudge Family," of the 
purloiner of the "Twopenny Post Bag," of the historian of 
" Captain Bock," of the Times^ epigrammatist, of the wag who 
called himself, even when a boy, as we have seen, ridiculouslT, 
" Trismegistus Bustifustius ! " 

In the editing of these garrulous Memoirs, Journals, vd 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore, Earl Bussell, it may be said, at 
length found himself enabled to consummate the final tribute of 
their faithful friendship — a friendship so intrinsically real and 
earnest that it has discovered for itself the means of being thus po»t- 
humously perpetuated. A i'riendship knitting together during 
their' lifetime the sympathies of a "Whig duke's son and of the 
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son of a Dublin grocer — coupling together thus intimately, after 
their separation by death, the names of the Poet Moore and 
the Patrician EusselL The result beiug a rather voluminous 
production, distinguished among other agreeable qualities by two 
very prominent and acceptable characteristics — abounding, as the 
memoirs do, in delightful anecdote and agreeable reminiscences. 
The latter of these two conspicuous characteristics has here been 
already illustrated by detailed allusion to the numerous and motley 
crowd of celebrities introduced to our acquaintance, so to speak, 
in kit-kat or in full length, in profile or in three-quarters, in life- 
size or in miniature, now in a random pketch, now in a mere sil- 
houette by the piquant Diary of the observant melodist-humorist ! 
As to the evidences adducible of the charm appertaining to Moore's 
Memoirs as a repository of anecdote, they are here ready to hand, 
scattered abundantly before us up and down the diaries and 
correspondence. 

It is observable, in fact, throughout them, that Moore had an 
especial natural relish for the ridiculous. He had a ready laugh 
for anything at all partaking of the facetious ; whether he heard 
of an absurd fellow meeting a friend running through the rain 
with an umbrella over him, and calling out to him as he passed, 
" Where are you running to in such a hurry like a mad mush- 
room ? " or listened another while to the good old story of the 
Irishman in the Marshalsea having heard his companion brushing 
his teeth the last thing at night, and then, upon waking, at the 
same work in the morning — " Och, a weary night you must have 
had of it, Mr. Fitzgerald 1 '* Among the multifarious anecdotes 
related by Moore, there are no lack, by the way, of those setting 
forth the drollery of his fellow-countrymen in a light of peculiar 
ridiculousness. As for example, that recounted of a visitor asking 
a servant — "Is your master at home?" "No, sir; he's out." 
•• Your mistress ?" " No, sir ; she is out." " Well, I'll just go 
in and take an air of the fire till they come." " Eaith, sir, that's 
out too! " Or the since familiar anecdote of the man asked by 
his friend to come and dine with him off boiled beef and potatoes, 
and who replied, " That I will ; and it's rather odd it should be 
exactly the same dinner I had at home for myself, barring the 
beef ! " Or that story, again, of Luttrell's about the Irish lady 
who had been travelling with her family, and on being asked 
whether they had been at Aix, answered, " Oh, yes, indeed ; very 
much at our ase everywhere." Or, best of all, perhaps, as 
indicative of the preposterous slips of the tongue peculiar, not 
to John Bull, but to Pat Bull, that related by Moore as having 
occurred^ actually within his own experience when suddenly 
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coming one morning, with an nncle of his, upon the dead body of 
a poor wretch lying upon the high road between Dublin and 
Sandjmount. " He had been shot," says Moore, "just under 
the eye, and there was no other mark than the small hole through 
which the bullet had entered. An old woman, who was looking 
down at the body at the same time with us, said, * It was the 
blessing of Q-od it didn't hit his eye ! * " 'Not a few among the 
anecdotes and witticisms related by the Irish melodist come l>aek 
to us, of course, as very old friends indeed — ^friends known to us, 
years ago, familiarly. Some of them, in trath, unmistakeable 
" Old Joes," very much fumbled, and towzled, and dog's-eared, and 
threadbare. Scarcely anyone, for example, requires to be re- 
minded of the imcleanly whist-player to whom quoth Elia, " If 
dirt was trumps, what hands you would have ! " The same 
individual, one mi$rbt conjecture, of whom it was remarked 
(epitaphically) by Kenny, that he "died of a cold caught by 
washing his face." Almost every one, again, has an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the sham problem, ** Given the 
tonnage of a ship, and the course she is upon ; required the name 
of the captain." While the same, doubtless, might be said with 
equal truth of that capital old story of the man brimming over 
with ill-temper, coming out of a room where he had lost all his 
money at play, and seeing a person (a perfect stranger to him) 
tying his shoe at the top of the stairs, " 3> — ^n you (says he), 
you're always tying your shoe ! " thereupon kicking him down- 
stairs. JSTot less familiar, too, are some of the theatrical legends 
here revived for our amusement. As, for instance, that of the 
actor saying by mistake — 

** How sharper than a serpent's thanks it is, 
To have a toothless child V* 

Or that one of Old Parker, who used always to say " coison'd pup " 
instead of ^' poisoned cup " — a ludicrous lapsus lingtuB mentioned 
in Moore* s Diary with a most laughable addition (new to us), to 
the effect that one night, when Old Parker spoke it right, the 
audience said, "No, no!" and called for "the other reading." 
Something of the same kind is the absurd blunder, related eke- 
where by our diarist, about John Kemble performing one night 
at some country theatre one of his favourite parts, and bc^g 
interrupted from time to time by the squalling of a child in one 
of the galleries, until at length, angered by this rival performance, 
Kemble walked with solemn step to the front of the stage, and, 
addressing the audience in his most tragic tone, said, '* Ladief 
and gentlemen, unless the play is stopped the child cannt/t 
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possibly go on." A Jrench theatrical anecdote, told to Moore by 
an actual ear-witness of it, no other than Earl Eussell himself, is, 
to our thinking, in its way, absolutely delicious. Seated next 
a man at the Th^tre rran9ai8, who was very much discontented 
at the way in which the play (" Cinna") was being acted, Lord 
Eiussell heard him, on the following line being spoken, *' Ou 
laissez-moi rdgner, ou laissez-moi p^rir," mutter, "On laissez-moi 
siffler, ou laissez-moi sortirl " Several delightful stories, by the 
by, are told here about that Prince of French Wits, Charles 
Maurice Talleyrand — any one of whose sayings we may be certain 
would have tickled the risible muscles of Voltaire and have been 
dear to the memory and the note-book of the Chevalier Boufflers. 
Hear that story of somebody, who squinted, asking him, 
" Comment vont les affaires ? " and his answering, " Comme vous 
Yoyez ! " Listen to him one day, when Bob us Smith happened 
casually in conversation to speak of the beauty of his mother, 
saying, " C etait done votre pere qui n'etait pas beau ? " Hearken 
to that laughter-moving reminiscence of his correspondence — the 
story about the lady who wrote to him (Talleyrand), informing 
him in bigh-flown terms of her grief on the death of her husband, 
and expecting an elegant letter of condolence in return; his 
answer only being, " H61as, Madame. Votre affection^, Talley- 
rand." In less than a year, another letter from the same lady 
informed him of her being married again ; to which he returned 
an answer in the same laconic style — " Oh, oh, Madame ! Votre 
affectione, Talleyrand." A companion anecdote, illustrative of 
Talleyrand's nameless zest for whimsicality, is introduced in an 
earlier page of those amusing memoirs. The anecdote, that is, 
related by Dedel, of the Duchesse dei G-rammont (sister of the 
Due de Choiseuil) coming to dinner, and on her passing through 
the ante-room where Talleyrand was standing, he looked up and 
exclaimed significantly, " Ah ! " In the course of the dinner, the 
lady having asked him 'across the table, why he had uttered the 
exclamation of, " Ob 1 *' on her entrance, Talleyrand, with a 
grave, self-vindicatory look, answered, " Madame, je n'ai pas dit 
Oh ! j*ai dit. Ah ! ** To wbich adds Moore — " Comical, very, with- 
out one's being able to define why it is so." JBon-moU, grave 
and gay, in abundance, are recorded by Moore of others besides 
Talleyrand. Mention, for example, is made of the late General 
Sir Charles Napier, writing very beautifully and touchingly to a 
lady, upon the eve of his great victory at Meanee — " If I survive, 
I shall soon be with those I love ; if I fall, I shall be with those 
I have loved 1 " Turning at a glance from the sublime, as this 
may be called without muoib exaggeration, to the ridiculous — 
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what a proTOcative of mirth there is, in that allusion to Scroope 
Da vies calliDg some person who had a habit of puffing out his 
cheeks when he spoke, and was not remarkable for veracity, 
" The JSolian lyre." Or, better still, that anecdote related by 
Kenny, about Charles Lamb being once bored by a lady praisiiig 
to him " such a charming man ! " &c. ; ending with, " I know him, 
bless him ! " On which Lamb, by this time thoroughly nauseated, 

exclaims — "WeU, I don't; but d n him, at a hazard!" 

A. gentleman resembling this unfortunate lady, in one respect at 
least, is alluded to elsewhere by Moore, as the victim of odb of 
Lord Flunkett*s punning sarcasms. " Mentioned,'* he writes, 
" Plunkett's joke on some one saying, * Well, you see 'a pre- 
dictions have come true.' * Indeed,' said Plunkett, * I always 
knew he was a bore, but I didn't know he was an augur.'" 
Sundry old friends we fancy we recognise here and there with 
new faces. Take that comical definition blurted out by Dr. 
Currie (hot both by name and by nature) when teased by a 
frivolous Blue to tell her the precise meaning of the word **idea" 
(about which she said she had been reading in some metaphysical 
work, but could not imderstand it). "Idea, madam," at last 
angrily exclaims Dr. Currie, " idea,, madam, is the feminine of idiot, 
and means a female fool." Again, Mercer's mention of a punster, 
who had so much the character of never opening his mouth with- 
out a pun, that one day upon his merely asking some one at 
dinner for a little spinacn, the person stared, looked puzzled, and 
said — " Je vous demande pardon, monsieur, mais pour cette 
fois je ne comprends pas ! " Two capital mots are mentioned 
by Moore in his Diary, as having been uttered by Madame de 
Coigny. One in which she remarked about a woman, who had 
red hair with all its attendant consequences (some one having 
observed, in addition to this, that she was very virtuous). " Oui, 
elle est comme Samson, elle a toutes ses forces dans ses cheveui." 
The other, in which Madame de Coigny said, in reference to 
her own bad voice — " Je n'ai qu'une voix centre moi : c'est la 
mienne." Quite as epigrammatic too, in its way, is the reply 
said to have been made by the Prince Ligny, who had been 
trying unsuccessfully to make a piece of water in his grounds, 
to one who told him there had been a man drowned in it — " C*etait 
un flatteur ! " Delightfully extravagant, moreover, is the notion 
of JekjU, at Merchant Tailors' Hall, on being asked by one 
of that body to translate the motto, '' Concordia res parrs 
crescunt,'* saying it meant, " Nine tailors make a man ! " As 
also is the incidental mention of the Englishman giving a carte 
of a restaurateur (which he happened to have in his pocket)i 
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iDstead of his passport, and the gendarme maliciously reading it 
and looking at him — " TSte de veau ; pied de cochon ; 9a sufit, 
monsieur, c'est vous ! " Enough, however, surely in evidence 
that these " Memoirs of Thomas Moore " are really, as we have 
said, a delightful repertory of anecdotes. They are worthy of 
being eulogised, however, for qualities far more deserving admira- 
tion — ^for qualities of larger and more enduring worth ; for inas- 
much, namely, as they constitute very brilliant and characteristic 
memorials of their author's exquisite sensibility and sparkling 
intelligence, of the humour of his wit, as one may say, if not 
of the Celtic music of his poetry, or of the Oriental splendour of 
his imagination. 
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Galileo Galilxi we would here regard solely through the 
grandeur of his discoveries, and the versatility of his genius: 
viewing his career, in fact, for once, apart from the mist of con- 
tention excited around it by eager controversialists: and doing 
this, moreover, as vividly as may be, through one or two momentary 
glimpses of him — glimpses caught, as it were^ through the loop- 
holes of his biography. 

Darkbess is settling over the narrow streets of Pisa, upon a 
winter's evening in 1582, when a young student from the 
university, doffing his cap within the porch of the cathedral, 
passes between the curtains of the doorway. Touching his brow 
with holy water, the youth advances up the nave as the priest 
begins intoning the vespers with the Deus in adjutoriwn ! 

But dimly illumined by the half-dozen wax tapers upon the 
high altar, the soaring arches of the edifice glow with a mysterioua 
beauty among the roof-beams ; and as the incense rolls up from 
the thurible, floating around in gusts of fragrance, a sentiment of 
delicious awe fills the bosom of the student. His emotions, (we 
may be certain of this, at least, from every syllable recorded in his 
history) are aroused, not by the jubilant intonations of the 
choristers — ^not by the precious stones blazing upon the remon- 
strance — not by the flowers about the tabernacle — not by the 
vestments so eloquently symbolical of Christianity — not by the 
radiance, or the music, or the bended figures of the worshippers: 
but rather by the aggregation of them all as types of reverence 
and love — to God. Appealed to in every sen^e of his body, and 
every faculty of his soul, by the genius of religion ; surrounded 
bv so many benign and moving admonitions, the young scholar 
abandons himself to the fascination of the ceremony. With that 
contradiction of purpose, however, which is so peculiar a chara^ 
teristic of humanity, his orisons are soon after interrupted by the 
vibration of a small lamp, suspended within the sanctuary* 
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Gazing at it witli idle cariosity, and wondering whether it had 
been accidentally set in motion by an acolyte, the student almost 
unconsciously follows its movements, as it swings lazily to and 
fro. As he gazes, however, a sudden joy gleams upon his 
features, his cheeks are flushed with exultation, his eyes are 
luminous and, despite the sallow redness of his hair, there is an 
indefinable beauty in the animation of his whole aspect. A new 
truth is added to the treasures of philosophy — ^the Isochronism of 
the Pendulum is discovered ! 

Galileo, at this period of his history, had completed hia 
eighteenth year, having been bom within the boundaries of Pisa, 
February 15, 1564. Though of a patrician family of Florence, 
bis father Yineenzo was considerably straitened in his circum- 
stances, insomuch that the education of his six children became 
ultimately a matter to him of the most serious embarrassment. 
Galileo, even in boyhood, betokened the natural bent of hia 
intellect, by the constructicm of adroit machinery, and b^ the 
novel application to which his toys were occasionally submitted. 
This strange but characteristic precocity of inventiveness, has 
elicited indeed from his biographer, Salusbtiry, the homely 
observation, that '' before others had left making of dirt pies, he 
"was framing of diagrams." His studies, commenced in the city 
of Florence, were afterwards prosecuted at the university of 
Pisa ; and, having attained at the former considerable proficiency 
in classical literature and as a draughtsman, he was entered at 
the latter for the acquisition of medicinal knowledge. To this 
circumstance we may possibly attribute the fact of his first 
applying his discovery of the pendulum to the estimation of the 
human pulse ; for, according to Santorio, the little instruments 
called pulsilogies, long used by Italian physicians, were the 
invention of Galileo. Eeflection, however, showed to the young 
innovator that the exceeding equality of the oscillation, might be 
rendered of infinitely greater value by employing it for the 
measurement of time. Hence in truth the perfection since 
attained in clock-making is traceable directly to the Tuscan 
philosopher. Whether or not we regard it as a hereditary bias, 
Galileo's passion for music appears to have formed an essential 
ingredient in his character, when we turn' over the treatise 
upon that divinest art, written by Vincenzo. In noting the 
isochronous vibrations of a pendent weight, Galileo, it should be 
especially borne in mind, impelled philosophical research to the 
very verge of a yet greater discovery — ^to that, namely, of the 
principle of gravitation. Nay, it is almost impossible to discon- 
nect the two discoyopies — ^the pendulum acting solely under the 
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influence of the gravitating force of matter. It becomes, there- 
fore, somewhat embarrassing to trace our knowledge of the loftier 
principle to its birth-place : to decide whether it originated in 
the cathedral of Pisa, or in the English orchard P Whether it 
gleamed in the swaying of the lamp, or bloomed in the ripeness 
oft lie apple? Whether, in fine, Galileo planted the tree, the 
fruits of which dropped at the feet of Newton ? 

That year of grace, 1610, must needs ever he regarded as ia ft 
supreme degree memorable : memorable as having accorded to 
man a loftier notion of Omnipotence : memorable as removing bis 
intelligence from the shallows of the finite, and launcbing it forth 
into the abysses of infinite speculation : especially memorable, if 
we may say this without extravagance, as affording him a more 
vivid glimpse of the very skirts of the Godhead ! 

Within an antique chamber of the university of Padua, his 
flowing robe loosened to the night wind, his lips trembling with 
emotion, muses the great sage to whom this intellectual revo- 
lution is mainly attributable. But for the revelation bj him of 
the greater glory of those constellations, beaming down upon the 
uplifted visage of the phiiosoplier, mankind might for many 
centuries longer have remained under the gloom of the astro- 
nomical hypothesis of Aristotle, Galileo had, however, invented, 
or rather reinvented, the telescope : and the marvels which that 
extraordinary instrument had disclosed to him, had dissipated for 
ever, and with wonderful rapidity, the hazy dogmas of the Peri- 
patecians. Grasping the rude cylinder which he had constructed 
for the reception of his lenses, and leaning out upon the balcony 
of his apartment, Galileo looked forth into the dark heavent>. 
And how can language adequately define the sensations of that 
noble heart, as it drank in for the first time the deep magnificence 
of eternity P How possibly delineate the joy with whichy in — 

"Solemn midnight's tingling silentness,** 

it had then first revelled in a true recognition of the universe ? 
Words in truth can never even proximately express the senti- 
ments of Galileo, while gazing during those first nights of hii 
scrutiny upon the adorable system of the sky. Even the ex- 
pressions of the illustrious l^epler are but feebly indicative, 
where he yearns to see what Galileo was then seeing — alone 
among his fellow-men — to wit — the awful fabric of creation: 
^^magno me desiderio mcendisti vivendi tuwn instrumentum^' 
Kepler exclaims, ^^ut tandem et iisdem tecum potior coBlestUmi 
sjpectaculia** * And well, indeed, might he entertain such feei- 

* Kep. Bpigtol», ep. ItI. p. fid. 
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ings of curiosity — ^feelings the moat intense and insatiable : for 
Galileo then beheld what had been hitherto denied to mortal. 
He beheld the moon, rugged with mountain and with valley, like 
the earth. He beheld what the Copemicans had already con- 
jectured, the horned appearance of the planet Venus. He beheld 
the gibbosity, or as we may otherwise term it, the convexity of 
Mars. He beheld in the nebulsd the congregation of remote 
spheres. He beheld in the Milky Way one astonishing flood of 
orbs — the strewings of the prodigality of Omnipotence ! And as 
that torrent of almost incredible discoveries crowded in upon his 
vision, his heart must have pulsated with the overwhelming con- 
viction of his immortality ; his soul must have recognised through 
this new knowledge the shadow of the unseen Deity. Nor can 
his ecstasy of heart be to us any matter for amazement, since to 
such an intellect as his, the reflections inspired by the celestial 
world must have been altogether sublime. However assured his 
faith might hitherto have been in the first principles of ethics, it 
must have derived additional stability, it must have been based 
in a manner upon a wholly indestructible foundation, when his 
sight penetrated into the exceeding depths of space, and beheld 
the power, and the wisdom, and the ingenuity, and the splendour, 
which astronomical research there divulged. If, indeed, the 
existence of a Creator were not sufficiently attested by revela- 
tion, by its prevalence throughout all time and all natioDS, no 
less than by our own innate tendency to that belief, it must have 
become an indubitable truth immediately upon our acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the heavens. This might have been 
established on a recognition merely of the wonderful contrivance 
and uniformity of the solar system alone : seeing that the near 
approximation of the planetary orbits to circularity, is altogether 
incompatible with the non-existence of a Supreme Being. Hence, 
when observing a diagram of those orbits, Whewell * pronounced 
that most exquisite sentence, that a man can no more attribute 
their dimensions to chance *' than he can believe that a target, 
such as archers are accustomed to shoot at, was painted in con- 
centric circles by the accidental dashes of a brush in the hands of 
a blind man." Still more, however, if we extend our contem- 
plation beyond OMr own vicinity in space, and consider for a single 
moment the regularity of motion in the heavenly bodies, and the 
inexpressible majesty by which they are characterised, the far-otf 
glory of the Creator beams upon us through His creations yet 
more distinctly, prostrating our souls in reverent adoration. When 

* Bridgewater Treatise, iii. 186, 
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Atheists in &ct declare tbe uniTerse to have been formed wiDi- 
out the interrention of a Deitj, they are absolutelj deming 
Symmetry of Effect from Chaot of Cause^ a thing inathematicallj 
impossible. The true science of astronomy is, therefore, an index 
to neaven. . It is, of itself, an incontestable indication that there 
is a Ood. And that true science was inaugurated and finit 
developed by Gkilileo. 

Subsequently to the close of the period of his tuition at Pisa, 
Galileo had made' extraordinary advances towards eminence, and 
had already indeed acquired a wide celebrity. From the first 
instant of his entrance into public life, he had declared him- 
self an antagonist of the Aristotelian philosophy — a philosophj 
which it should be remembered was likewise the abhorrence of 
Descartes and of Bacon. Those three great men, in truth, recog- 
nised the absurdity of giving implicit credence any longer to &e 
dogmas of the Stagirite. They looked more to the declarations 
of Nature herself, and G-alileo was the first to adventure upon a 
nobler system, that of the real and experimental philosophy. 
Yieta in algebra, and Benedetti in statics, had in some measure 
prepared the way for this innovation in science. But it remained 
for the Tuscan to ripen what was crude, and to animate what was 
sluggish among his contemporary schoolmen. After some oppo- 
sition from his father, Galileo applied himself to the study of 
geometry, under Ostiiio Bicci. Thenceforth he resigned tbe 
perusal of Hippocrates and Galen to devour the writings of 
Euclid and Archimedes. His ingenuity was soon afterwards 
demonstrated by tbe invention of the Hydrostatic Balance ; and 
his prosperity was about the same time assured upon his- securing 
tbe friendship of a noble mathematician, the Marquis Ouido 
Ubaldi. The latter personage, having formed a very high opinioa 
of the young student's abilities, introduced him to his brother, 
the Cardinal del Monte, at whose instance Galileo was, in 1588, 
nominated to the chair of mathematics at Pisa, by Ferdinand, the 
Grand- Duke of Tuscany. Having roused the aoimosity of the 
Peripatetics in that University by his exposition of the theory of 
"uniformly accelerated motion," and conceiving in his own heart 
a profound indignation at their manifestations of malice, Qalileo, 
in 1592, threw up his office in disgust. He aCterwards resided 
for a brief period with Salviati, an opulent civilian of Florence. 
And, in the following September, we find him removed by a 
mutual friend named Sagredo, to the chair of mathematics at 
Padua. Here it was that Galileo began to display the fecundity 
of his intellectual resources — by experimental researches; bj 
elementary treatises ; by the construction of elaborate machines 
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for the state ; by the invention almost simnltaneously of the Ther- 
mometer and the Proportional Compass. Having been re-elected 
to his professorship at increased salaries, in 1599 and 1606, he nobly 
justified the sagacity, while he splendidly requited the generosity, 
of his patrons by inventing the Telescope, and by publishing his 
celestial observations in a periodical, quaintly entitled " Nuncius 
Siderius." As may here be very readily conjectured, the announce- 
ments H^ontained in those pages, startled the v?"hole civilised world ! 
At each revelation it shattered some ancient doctrine in astro- 
nomy : and as the Aristotelians beheld those vaunted bulwarks^- 
bulwarks which they had hitherto regarded as impregnable — 
crumbling away like icicles before the beams of reality, they in- 
stinctively felt themselves to be ipso facto covered with derision. 
They, in consequence, assailed Galileo with redoubled and unre- 
lenting animosity. Perhaps the severest blows ever struck by 
him at the Peripatetic school were — First, by the discovery of 
Jupiter's satellites, which group, together with the planet, formed 
a miniature of the entire system : Secondly, by the detection of the 
solar spots, indicating as those spots did that the orb was not 
entirely in corruptible, and affording as they did also, by reason of 
their periodical reappearance, a distinct argument in favour of the 
sun's rotation upon its axis. What must, therefore, be especially 
remembered in reference to Galileo's renown is that it originated 
not in the fabrication bv him of any specious or seductive theory, 
but in the vast and solid data which he accumulated for philo- 
sophy — data leading to truth, and pointing to heaven. 

Subsequent to his discovery of the telescope, his life was 
destined to be one of intermittent commotion. The great celestial 
phenomena which that instrument disclosed, and which Galileo 
possessed the moral courage to hurry before mankind — the facts 
in favour of the heliocentric system — ^the movements of the 
Medician stars — the sheen of Saturn, which the Tuscan regarded as 
a reduplication of the planet, but which Huyghens and Herschel 
afterwards proved to be two concentric rings in a state of revo- 
lution — ^all these wonderful announcements were either received 
with admiration or with scorD, according as his contemporaries 
were biassed. Among the Peripatetics, or as Galileo contemptuously 
styled them, " the paper philosophers," his assertions were treated 
with every testimony of contempt. About this time also Caccini, 
a Dominican friar, actuJEilly prefaced a sermon with the punning 
text, "Firj Galilcd, quid statis adspicientes in coelum?^^ The 
chiefs of the pontifical government, however, continued to rej^ard 
him -nith favour. In 1616, he was graciously received by Pope 
Paul V. In 1624 he was honoured with six protracted audiences 
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witb the sovereign pontiff, who loaded him with presents of 
paintings and medals, and, on his return to Florence, granted 
nim a letter of recommendation to Ferdinand couched in the 
most eulogistic language. G-alileo and his son were subsequentlj 
nominated pensioners of TJrban VIII. The Copemican doctrines 
were taught in the papal university. In the Eternal City every 
species of encouragement, in fact, was held out to the disciples of 
that elsewhere obnoxious system. 

Eagerly bent upon at once crushing his ignoble assailantu, 
Gkilileo broached rather precipitately the delicate and most diffi- 
cult design of reconciling his scheme of the heavens with the 
Scriptures — imagining that scheme to have been already (what it 
certainly was not until long afterwards) demonstrated. His per^ 
sistent endeavours to this end, however, resulted eventually in 
his formally pledging himself to silence upon — Polemical Astro- 
nomy. Tet, this solemn engagement on his part was, neverthe- 
less, in 1682, abruptly and signally violated by the publication of 
his renowned " Dialogues." 

Galileo had by that time explained much, no doubt, which had 
previously appeared anomalous in the scheme of Copernicus. He 
had imparted substance to what was until then only a hypo- 
thesis. But, upon mature reflection, he must have perceived his 
mistake in having treated such problems as the revolution of the 
globe as truths altogether or conclusively demonstrated. Even 
Whewell,* when speaking of Qtdileo's discoveries in their rela- 
tion to the heliocentric system, acknowledges that they merely 
" supported the belief of such an arrangement of the planets, by 
an analogy all but irresistible:*^ signifying thereby, in other 
words, that the system was still unestablished. And, being un- 
established, it was very obviously a most precipitate and, so far, a 
most inconsiderate venture — this attempt at the reconciliation of 
a mere speculation with Scripture ! That premature argument 
was however summarily postponed by the condemnation pro- 
nounced upon Galileo, for having broken his vow and defied the 
authorities of the state. In partial accordance with the language 
employed in his sentence, Galileo was confined during Four Days 
in an apartment of the inquisitional palace. Immediately at 
the end of those Four Days he removed to the sumptuous 
dwelling of Nicolini; thence to the hospitable paUtzzo of the 
Archbishop Ficcolomini, at Sienna ; finally, to his own mansion 
at Arcetri. Here our philosopher published two additional Dia- 
logues on Motion, applying himself besides this with untiring 

* Hist. Jud. Sd. i. 394 
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zeal to the simplification of science generally. Abont the com* 
inencement of 1638, his sight, which had ' been previously rather 
alarmingly affected, became gradually clouded over, and at length 
extinguished; a calamity so terrible as to elicit from Caste! li 
that exclamation of anguish, that then indeed '* the noblest eye 
was darkened which nature ever made!" Having been attacked, 
in 1594, with a severe disease from which he was scarcely ever 
afterwards relieved, and having subsequently been afflicted with 
hernia, Galileo retained but little strength for the resistance of 
any accession of illness. A violent fever, accompanied by palpi- 
tations of the heart, was in consequence not tardy in gaining 
upon his debilitated constitution, insomuch that on January 8, 
1642, and in the seventy-ninth year of his age, Galileo had 
ceased to breathe. His body was interred, without pomp, in the 
Church of Santa Croce, in J^lorence, where a century afterwards 
a superb mausoleum was erected over his bones. His noblest 
monument, however, is his name ; as his fittest inscription and 
his loftiest panegyric are the planets and the constellations. 

In reference to Galileo's condemnation, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Italian philosopher himself wantonly and per- 
versely called down upon his own head the adverse sentence — 
not because of his attempting to subvert the Ptolemaic theory, 
for the principles of Copernicus were in vogue amongst the 
Boman ecclesiastics, but — for inasmuch as he had stepped be- 
yond the limits of his profession, and in so doing had flagrantly 
bearded the civil and religious authorities of his country. His- 
tory indeed proves Campanella to have been correct in asserting 
that the proceedings of 1633 originated solely in " the infringe- 
ment of the injunction of 1616." And that injunction would 
never have been pronounced if the great Tuscan had but followed 
the advice of Ciamponi, and of Cardinal Bellarmine, by restricting 
his attention to science, leaving polemics to the churchmen. To 
quote the simple proposition of Bergier,"^^ philosophe nefut point 
persecute comme bon astronome, mais comme mauvais theologien** 
When the Copernican scheme of the heavens should have been 
actually demonstrated, then, but not until then, the reconcila- 
bility of that scheme with the Scriptures would become a matter 
for serious investigation. Now, the theory of Copernicus was 
nothing beyond a theory during the lifetime of Galileo. As 
Delambre accurately observes, it remained unproven until the 
days of Eicher, and £*oemer, and Bradley. Nor can it be much 
matter for astonishment, in truth, tliat the Boman ecclesiastics did 
not readily concede the point of its actual demonstration, when 
we find thut wonderful genius Lord Bacon speaking in terms of the 
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utmost derision of this new system of the hearens. For example,* 
he declares it to be most fallacious : ^ nobu constat JhUuiimitm 
e$9e,** And again,t *' Veruntamen in tystemate Gopemiei miilU 
et magna inveniuntur ineotnmodaJ* In evideDce, moreoyer, that 
Bacon was not solitary in treatiog the matter thus as utterlj 
beyond belief^ it may be mentioned that Tycho Brahe was incre- 
dulous of the annual and diurnal revolution of the globe; md, 
speaking of this same Tycho Brahe, Whewell^ declares, that his 
" must ever be one of the greatest names in astronomy.*' It ii 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the Papacy should have refused 
to regard that system in Galileo's own time as even then defi- 
nitely established. Galileo appears to have been pronounced 
'^ heretical,'* not doctrinally, but simply according to the formult 
of a customary document. The condemned himself, in writing in 
Benieri after his abiuration, said that they had nearly declared 
him a heretic; while as Magalotti remarks, '*it requires an 
Ecumenical council to declare a doctrinal heresy." 

As the first individual who ever applied Geometry and Eipeii- 
ment to Natural Philosophy, Galileo Galilei must always oocnpj 
a supreme position among the noblest intellects of whom the 
world hss record. He proved that the phenomena of nataie 
were only to be comprehended thoroughly upon testing thcvn bv 
mathematical analysis : and by his discoveries of the telescope, 
the microscope, the pendulum, the sector, and the hydrostatic 
balance, he materially aided in the establishment of his proposi- 
tion. Of the authenticity of those discoveries by Galileo we are 
BO fully convinced, that we would challenge even the most adroit 
logician to trace the original suggestion of any cxie amongst 
them to Metius, Jansen, Lipperhey, or Euccarius ; or, for that 
matter, to deteriorate the claims of our philosopher, by adyocat- 
ing, as in any way superior, those 'of Fracastoro, Porto, Digges, 
or De Donnius. Excepting that the librations of the moon were 
originally observed by Galileo to be afterwards explained bj 
Cassini, and that the former was the first to give emphasis to the 
surmise of MsBstlin and Da Vinci, by declaring the feeble glim- 
mer upon the unilluminated side of our satellite to be eartMshmt 
— ^we shall subjoin no further comments upon his celestial disco- 
veries. But as a testimony that those discoveries have proved of 
practical advantage to his posterity, it need only be borne in 
mind that the satellites of Jupiter, or, as they were called br 
Gbilileo, the Medician stars, have afforded, and still continue to 

* De Aug. Sci. lib. iii. c. 3. 
+ Opera Omnia, vol. ▼. p. 185. 
t Phi Jnd. Sd. ii 88d. 
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*' afford the easiest method of ascertaining terrestrial longitudes." 
Perhaps this renowned Italian displayed his powers of argument 
to the greatest advantage, in demonstrating that the floating of 
bodies depended in nowise upon their form: in the exposition 
of which, according to Whewell, " the happy genius of Galileo is 
the more remarkable," inasmuch as the discussion was entangled 
with the phenomena of capillary or molecular attraction. As a 
writer, the Tuscan assumes a considerable eminence amongst his 
countrymen, both from the elegance of his diction, the playful- 
ness of his humour, the agreeable discursiveness of his speculations, 
and the solid originality of thought by which they are charac- 
terised. H 8aggiatore, or the Essayer, is generally regarded as 
his masterpiece, and is looked upon by many as '* a perfect speci- 
men of philosophical composition." Although never married, 
the affection evinced by Galileo towards his three illegitimate 
children, Yincenzo, Julia, and Polisenna, proves that he was not 
incapable of appreciating, to the full, the delights of domestic 
affection. Of a cheerful countenance and a noble mien, particularly 
in his old age, brilliant in conversation, and a moderate lover of 
the goblet, Galileo was especially fitted for society, and from his 
convivial disposition became an universal favourite. Hasty in 
temperament, his anger speedily evaporated ; and though a depre- 
ciator of Tasso, he loved Ariosto and Petrarch. If we cannot 
possibly coincide with Hume, in looking upon Bacon as " inferior 
to his contemporary Galileo," we can at least confess, that the 
latter is not unworthy of being coupled with the founder of the 
Inductive System of Philosophy; for Professor Playfair, in his 
comprehensive dissertation on the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, designates the Italian *' one of those to whom human 
knowledge is under the greatest obligations." As the one fl.rst 
privileged to scan the majesty and the mystery of God in his 
planets, Galileo is to us invested with an enduring and peculiar 
glory : he may truly be said to have conveyed to the senses of 
his fellow-men the music of the spheres in the regularity of their 
motion, and the symmetry of their proportions. 
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W. M. THACKERAY— THE SATIRIST-HUMOKIST. 



Thxbe is scarcely any one, we suppose, who is not familiar ^ith 
that charming optical illusion known as a series of Dissolving 
Views, "We all remember it as a scientific toy, standing about 
midway, in point both of time and excellence, between the old 
Magic Lantern of childhood and that wonderful new-fangled 
world-in-little — that double-barrelled microcosm of photography- 
the Stereoscope. Don't we all of us bear vividly enough in recol- 
lection the mingled surprise and suspense with which we first 
watched those marvellous fluctuations of light and shadow upon 
the disc of the Dissolving Views, as we sat in the darkened exhi- 
bition-room — picture fading into picture-^— the variegated colours 
and manifold outlines of each glowing radiantly for a while upon 
the spectral canvas accordingly as, turn by turn, the paintings 
streamed upon it from the lens of the invisible microscope. It 
was the realization for once of the wizard mirror of the Necro- 
mancer. We were guests at length, for a delightful interval, of 
our old friend Cornelius Agrippa, or of that more modern inti- 
mate, no less than Cornelius Agrippa, King of the Seers anc 
Master of the Arcana of all the Darker Sciences, Balsamo, tk 
E>osicrucian. 

It happen s, let us say, that we are gazing upon some beso- 
tiful landscape, umbrageous with foliage, diaphanous with eun- 
shine, exquisite in its aerial perspective, when, gradually, vhile 
we are yet looking at it, there steals over the sylvan panorama 
some nameless ghost of a change. The hues are paling off i^lpe^ 
ceptibly — the shapes are fainting away into shadows — their out- 
lines are becoming blurred — a blending of mist and mjsten: 
until — lo ! a granite pillar starts abruptly out of the leaiy oat- 
branches in the foreground — the fragment of a groined roof i* 
glimmering upon a sudden through the clouds — ^an oriel windo». 
gorgeous with stained glass, occupies the middle distance, and a* 
the next instant we are marvelling to find ourfielves no loug^ 
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gazing upon the green country-side, but musing amoDg the mys- 
tical glories of the interior of some old Gothic cathedral. 

Nevertheless — scarcely have we become familiarized with the 
peculiarities of this new spectacle, when a surging billow, it may 
be, roUs out of the tesselated pavement — high up in the rood-loft 
the gilded organ-pipes are webbed over with a sudden tracery of 
shrouds and rigging — a jib-boom sprouts unespectedly out of the 
half-transparent architecture ; and — in one other twinkling 
change — we are watching the progress of a rising storm, far out 
at sea, in the midst of some disastrous shipwreck. 

It is now some fifteen years since a series of transforma- 
tions quite as remarkable in their way appeared upon the surface 
of a yet more magical spectrum — that mirror held up now-a-days, 
in lieu of the drama, before Nature as seen in Society — ^the re- 
flective and (shall it be confessed P) sometimes distorting circle of 
our peiiodical literature. 

There, among other shifting forms and features, had appeared 
during several years previously, a succession of whimsical person- 
ages, grotesquely emanating, one after another, from the same 
variable imagination. They moved in motley. They talked in 
feigned voices. It was the shadow of one fantastic entity seen in 
a variety of different disguises. Now it was no other than George 
Fitzboodle who, trom his corner in the Omnium Club, quizzed the 
whole social system through the medium of his Confessions. Now 
it was dear garrulous old Michael Angelo Titmarsh, perpetually 
laughing at us through his comical spectacles, saving only at rare 
moments when, his keen sight becoming dim with emotion, he 
would whisk the glasses off to rub them dry, with the tears in his 
voice. Now it was the straddling saunter of the immortal Charles 
I'itzroy Plantagenet Yellow plush, luring us into attention from 
the first moment of his preposterous apparition — his (no doubt, 
badly mended) goosequill dropping wisdom from it as he jotted 
down his observations upon men and things, in splotches of 
excruciating orthography. Here it was the assumed " alter ego," 
or archetype of iSnob, delineating with tbe point of a scalpel, 
specimen after .specimen of his own peculiar "genus," pinnmg 
them down upon his page, one by one, as actually and substan- 
tially as the perforated spoil of the entomologist. Here, again, 
it was that prize-wag — fed upon the oat-cake of laughter — the 
memorable Eat Contributor, jovially shaking his sides and our 
own too, sympathetically, by the contagion of his merriment. 
Another while it was excellent Mr. Brown himself, with an air of 
irresistible gravity poking fun at his ingenuous ■ offspring, fresh 
from the paternal nest, preening his new-fiedged wmgs in the 
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- tcantj sunbeams finding their way askew into Fig Tree Court, 
Inner Temple. Now we were exchanging appreciative winks 
with honest Spec, tender abbreviation for the well-beloved 8pe^ 
tacles. Now — amazed at our even momentary mention of such 
doggrel — we found ourselves listening to the warblings of 
Policeman X. Now — not less in spite of ourselves — we found 
our gaze fixed admiringly upon the obtrusive cheek and affluent 
whiskers of Jeames, otherwise, after his promotion from Buckley- 
square to the Halbany, Chawles Jeames de la Fluche, Esq. 
Wonderfully dissimilar personages, all of these, it must be ac- 
knowledged — yet some among them carrying conspicuously into 
the throng of their contemporaries a common and thenceforth 
familiar characteristic : to wit, those two amazingly bulbous calves 
upon which certain of these imaginary creatures stalk down their 
respective narratives to our unspeakable admiration! Calves 
such as Perseus might, in a happy nioment, have caught, raneed 
two and two down the palace staircase, and thereupon, with a 
flash of his Medusa^shield, have appropriately ossified mto 
balustrades. Portentous protuberances of muscle, distinctivelr 
appertaining, above all, to those twin chiefs of Flunkeydom— the 
renowned Jeames and the delightful Yellowplush- This perpe- 
tually recurrent characteristic formed confessedly, however,:: 
should be observed, " a weakness** with the creator, of them. 
Has he not, in truth, in one of the earlier chapters of his great 
" Book of Snobs," when pausing suddenly before a cluster ot 
menials in plush breeches, in order to indulge himself with tb^ 
confession — has he not fondly particularized " that delightfii^ 
. quivering swagger of the calves, which has always ** — be there 
acknowledges it — '* had a frantic fascination for us.** And so- 
with that "delightful quivering swagger" — ^pass on to immortalitv 
the calves of Jeames and Yellowplush ! 

The fortunate moment eventually arrived, however, when » 
less grotesque change was to flutter across the mobile featurei 
revealed to us in this singular species of literary phantasmagoni^ 
The applauded actor was at last to appear himself in propridpf^ I 
sond before the footlights. Mask and motley thrown behind i« 
side-scenes, as no longer requisite. Dropped off the false "^^ 
ding of the Fat Contributor ! Paded out like a blush the d^^* 
complexion of Mr. Brown, Senior ! Dwindled away into gh*^5 
nothingness, even the fleshy proportions of the celebrated !«* 
already particularized ! The guttural waggeries of Spec, e* 
longer audible. Silenced the hilarious squeak of Snob behind i* 
green baize curtain of Mr. Punch, the manager. Nothing left** 
G. S. Fitzboodle but his wit ; or of M. A. Titmarsh but hia 
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tacles. Instead of any one among these fancy portraits sketched 
by the hand of the invisible artist, there at length, appeared before 
us a life-like presentment of that artist himself. ^ The features of 
the author^no longer anonymous) reflected in his own- polished 
looking-glass, framed in his own flrst-acknowledged title-page ; 
features soon afterwards f portrayed with infinite skill by the 
graver of Erancis Holl, from the inimitable pencilling by Samuel 
Laurence. 

An impression of this admirable likeness hung till very recently 
— possibly hangs to this very day — upon the wall of a little old- 
fashioned sitting-room, on the ground floor of a mournful-looking 
house, upon the borders of a churchyard in the wilds of York- 
shire. Not so many years ago, it was installed there as the most 
cherished among all the household gods of one of the keenest- 
witted women in England. The character revealed in this vivid 
portraiture, tjie contour »of the head^ the expression of the fea- 
tures, Charlotte Bronte cleverly epitomized in the exclamation, to 
which she^ is reported to have given utterance when first looking 
at the picture : — "And there came up a lion out of Judah !" This 
occurring upon the occasion of her first seeing the original drawing 
in the metropolis. Afterwards, when a copy of the engraving 
came into her possession at Ha worth Parsonage, she analyzed the 
portrait carefully, with a subtle and appreciative discrimination. 
And it is, indeed, worthy of the analysis ; lor, without bearing 
about it one single line of beauty, it is the " counterfeit pre- 
sentment" of a really remarkable countenance; the eminently 
characteristic head ot the greatest satirist and one of the most 
delightful humorists of our generation. In his own estimation, 
probably, " not worth the sun-bujrning/* according to the happy 
phrase of Shakspere's Henry the Fifth. Yet, for aU that, pre- 
cisely the very face in which we can, every one of us^ recognise 
the caustic wit that gave to the Novel Without a Hero, a heroine 
like Becky Sharp — the genial and gentle heart to whose pulsa-. 
tions we are indebted for the existence of Colonel NewcomeJ 
Examining "the great man's picture" (as she reverently terms 
it), with eyes of shrewdest scrutiny, the authoress of " Jane 
Eyre" observed thereupon, that the broad brow seemed to her 
to express intellect. " Certain lines about the nose aud cheek 
betray the satirist and cynic," she writes ; adding, " the mouth 
indicates a child-like simplicity ; perhaps even a degree of irre* 
Boluteness, inconsistency, weakness in short, but a weakness not 
unamiable." Nevertheless, she remarks immediately afterwards 
in regard to the picture, that "a certain, not quite, Christian 
expression — ' not to put too fiue a point upon it/ an expression 
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of 9pitef iDost yividly marked in the original is here softened ; and 
pernaps a little, a very little, of the power has escaped in the 
ameliorating process." There stands the author before lis, in 
truth distinctly portrayed ; in stature, tali ; in proportions« stal- 
wart ; at the period when this likeness was taken, no more than 
some forty-eight years of age ; yet already, even then, with his 
shock of hair so bountifully sprinkled with gray as to be abnost 
whitened. Evidence beyond all this, clearly discernible through 
the features, of the blending in that shrewd observer of the con- 
trasting natures of the Satirist and the Humorist : a look at once 
kindly and scornful, gleaming out bravely through the spectacles 
in a glance of mingled sarcasm and good fellowship. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, having been bom, in 1811, 
at Calcutta, mighL so far, have been claimed by the Asiatics as 
a Bengalee. Butnt is pleasant to note of our intensely British 
author, that on bobh sides he came of thoroughly i^ritish paren- 
tage : his mother being the descendant from an old Welsh &mily, 
his father the last of an extended line of Yorkshiremen*^ And 
evidently, if we may judge from a remark thrown out~1Jy him 
quite parenthetically in the first of his six lectures on the ^inglish 
Humorists, where he is speaking of Dublin, as Swift *s undoubted 
birth-place — '' but it seems to me he is no more an Irishman, 
than a man born of English parents at Calcutta, is a Hindoo'* — 
Mr. Thackeray, himself, impKed a claim advanced on his own 
part to be regarded, not in any respect as an Anglo-Indian, but 
distinctly, and essentially, as an Englishman. His ancestry, 
whether viewed in reference to his maternal or paternal progeni- 
tors, might certainly be described with a double significance in 
the phrase, as racy of the soiL of the Anglo-Saxons. It is a 
circumstance worthy of note, in regard to these progenitors, 
marking, as the incident does, the first arrival of the iiamily.in 
the vicinity of Loudon, from the wilds of Yorkshire, that^the 
Eev. Richard Thackeray, grandfather of our novelist, was for 
some years curate of Hadley, in Middlesex. At the commence^ 
ment of the present century, that clergyman's son, father of the 
future man of letters, occupied, in his capacity as a civil servant 
of the Honourable East India Company, a lucrative and respon- 
sible post in the capital of the Bengal Presidency^ 

Anything like a popular reputation now-a-days necessitates for 
the winner of it the payment of a certain penalty in the shape of 
individual publicity, this being indeed among the distinguishing 
peculiarities of a period (whatever other fardels are yet borne 
upon its Atlantean shoulders) unburthened at any rate by the 
merest semblance of a literary or. pictorial censorship. Hence, 
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the unnumbered pbotographs and memoirs issued from time to 
time of celebrated contemporaries. The photographic art, of 
course, is inexorable in its representations. There is no need of 
Cromweirs advice to Lely, that the warts should never be slurred 
over, but all alike accurately portrayed. Granted but ordinary 
skill in the manipulation, excellence in the lens, purity in the 
collodion, and those happy accidents of time or atmosphere, which 
are essential for the production of a perfect negative (being to the 
new art as the gift of melody to the musician), and the photo- 
graph is by necessity faithful — even microscopically. The bio- 
graphy, however, on this side of the Atlantic at least, happily for 
the preservation among us of the customary amenities of social 
life, admits of a certain amiable and rational amount of i^eticence. 
It was reserved for Mr. Dickens to learn, for the first time in hia 
life, in the United States, as he himself recounts with delightful 
gravity, in his American !N"otes, " how the back of his head looked 
when viewed from behind," as he sat there in a railway car, 
waiting patiently for the train to carry him out of a mob of 
Yankee spectators. There it was also, upon another occasion, 
that the same great humorist, having his gold watch caught sight 
of by another United States' inquisitor, was " asked," he tells us, 
" what that cost, and whether it was a French watch, and where 
I got it, and how I got it, and whether I bought it, or had it 
given me, and how it went, and where the key-hole was, and 
when I wound it, every night or every morning, and whether I 
ever forgot to wind it at all, and if I did, what then ; eh ? lor, 
now ! do teU ! " Here, however, in these islands, we can leave 
the watches of our great authors unthought of, save by our light- 
fingered professionals. We can content ourselves with a front 
view of those heads, to which we are so largely indebted : saving 
and excepting, we believe in that solitary instance in which the 
eccentric author of the " Doctor " is represented as seated in his 
arm-chair, in the library at Keswick, with his back towards us 
for ever, in the tantalizing frontispiece. Nevertheless, while any 
reasonable man amongst us would shrink from the indelicacy of 
taking an inventory of the lares and penates of a home ; while 
any rational observer here would instinctively refrain from 
describing the daily costume of the living writer of eminence, 
with that delightful particularity with which the bills of Mr. 
Pilby, the tailor, mention the " ratteen coat " and the " bloom- 
coloured breeches " of Oliver Goldsmith ; the outlines of a career 
may surely be sketched upon our tablets, so soon as fame has 
rendered those outlines in a manner public property. We may 
loiter and chat among the pillars of the peristyle without any 
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infraction of the laws of oonrteej; if we but pause upon the 
inner threshold ; if we abstain from lifting the curtain veUing the 
porch of the triclinium ; if we but bear in remembrance the sym- 
bolic rose carved upon the old classic ceilings over the centre of 
the baDquet-table-— the rose ever since those days, or rather 
nights, of the ancient symposium, imparting a proverbial sanctity 
to social conversew Guided by this rational sense of what is 
alone allowable to the biographer of those very recently deceased, 
we would here trace in a few rapid touches, the leading points in 
the path traversed by W. M. Thackeray, in his advance firom 
childhood to maturity : from the period when, as a rough-pated 
urchin, he first donned the gown, doubly famous now as that 
worn also, once upon a time, by Old Flos (Sir Henry Savelock), 
and by Old Codd Colonel (dear Thomas Newcome) ; upon 
entering as a boy-scholar, the old monastic Charterhouse. Theie, \ 
among the Cistercians, as he loved to call them, Thackeray ! 
received his early education. Eemoved thence in due course to 
the University of Cambridge, there, among his contemporariea 
were numbered several who were destined, like himself, to achieve 
some reputation in literature. Foremost among these aspiring 
striplings, the now laureate, Alfred Tennyson. Noticeable among 
them — in a lesser and varied degree — Mitchell Kemble, the late 
gifted Saxon antiquary; Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton; 
Alexander Kinglake, author of the brilliant, cynical "Eothen;" 
with that other famous oriental traveller, upon whom we have 
already commented, nieaning the ill-fated, and lamented Eliot 
Warburton. 

Originally intended for a career at the bar, Mr. Thackeray 
kept seven or eight terms while at Cambridge, but eventually 
quitted the University without a degree, bent upon obeying 
implicitly, and with all reasonable despatch, the earliest prompt- 
ings of his youthful ambition, then inciting him at the outset of 
his career to become, in preference to anything else, an artist 
In this design he appears to have been encouraged, at the period, 
by a variety of circumstances. (Immediately, for example,^upoii 
coming of age in J 832,^ he found himself in possession, by inhe- 
ritance, if not of an ample fortune, at any rate of an independence 
sufficient to justify him in carrying out to the full his own 
instinctive inclinations. (^S.e at once started upon an educational 
tour, as an art-student, through the principal galleries of the 
European continent. Pausing for a while in those travels for the 
more careful prosecution of his studies at Some, Thackeray 
loitered on at his leisure among the academies of Italy and 
Germany. Thither, indeed, while yet a minor, he had found his 
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way, pencil in band, into the midst of the refined society of 
Weimar, then, in 1831, still recognised as the intellectual capital 
of the whole Teutonic Confederation j/ 

At nineteen, his artistic powers, like those of Clive Newcome, 
were chiefly remarkable for the extravagant and rapid drollery of 
his quaintly-scribbled caricatures — comical sketches of situation 
and character dashed off in pen-and-iuk, currente calamo, for the 
delighted amusement of his acquaintances. '^ Among the English 
who lived in "Weimar during those days," writes Mr. Lewes, 
in his masterly "Life of &oethe" (book vii. ch. 8, p. 653), 
** was a youth whose name is now carried in triumph wherever 
English literature is cherished — I allude to William Makepeace 
Thackeray : " the biographer adding — " and Weimar albums still 
display with pride the caricatures which the young satirist 
sketched at that period." Several of these bizarre scraps of 
pictorial fun were shown at the time to Goethe, to the great 
author's unspeakable amusement. And, at last, there came the 
day, marked thenceforth with a white stone in the calendar of 
the young Englishman, when the venerable Q-erman poet gave 
audience to the caricaturist. The interview has happily been 
described by Mr. Thackeray himself, in that charming letter, 
penned nearly one quarter of a century after the occurrence it 
describes; that letter, dated "London, 28th April, 1855," in 
which he recounts to Mr. Lewes the circumstance of his converse 
with the author of ** Faust." Through that epistle, as vividly as 
through the lorgnette of a stereoscope, we recognise the stately, 
comely figure, robed in the long grey redingote, the blooming 
features beaming radiantly above the white neckcloth, the little 
red ribbon glowing in the button-hole. Fidi tantum ! exclaims 
Thackeray, exultingly, at the close of these delightful recoUec-' 
tions. 

( Several years passed thus pleasantly over the head of the 
]^ung art-student, preparing himself with eager but desultory 
application for those toils in the atelier, which were never, as it 
happened, to begin for him in earnest. How it eventually came 
to pass that, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, art was perma- 
nently abandoned by him for letters, he himself humorously 
related a few years since, upon the occasion of the annual dinner 
given by the Eoyal Academy. There, within the walls of the 
National Gallery, upon Saturday, the 1st of May, 1858, Mr- 
Thackeray afforded that anecdotal glimpse of his earlier life which 
was so especially welcome to all who heard it, as a iragmentary 
portion of his autobiography. It was then that Mr. Charles 
Dickens having responded to the toast of Literature, Mr* 
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Thackeray, whose name had likewise been coupled with that toast 
complinientaril^.>— supplemented the thanks of Boz with this apt 
reminiscence :-A" Had it not been," he said, " for the direct act of 
my friend who nas just sat down, I should most likely have ne?er 
been included in the toast which you have been pleased to drink; 
and I should have tried to be, not a writer, but a painter or 
designer of pictures. That was the object of my early ambition ; 
and I can remember when Mr. Dickens was a yery young man, 
and had commenced delighting the world with some charming 
humorous works, of which I cannot mention the name, but whick 
were coloured light green and came out once a month, that th^ 
young man wanted an artist to illustrate his writings; andu 
recollect walking up to his chambers with two or three dr^wingS 
in my hand, which, strange to say, he did not find suitable. ; Bat 
for that unfortunate blight which came over my artisticaT exist- 
ence, it would have been my pride and my pleasure to have endea- 
voured one day to find a place on these walls for one of my per- 
formances." Happily for us all, that wholesome blight did reaUj 
descend thus upon the pictorial leaves carried hopefully by William 
Thackeray to the door of those chambers in Furnival's Inn, up 
that staircase thus rendered doubly and delightfully classic 
ground, being at once the access to the abode of the Jiistoriaa 
of Mr. Pickwick, and the true starting point in the litenur 
career subsequently traversed by the Author of "Yanity Pair," 
" Esmond," and " The Newcomes." ; Shortly before this inci- 
dent, while he had been sojourning iit the French capital, Mr. 
Thackeray had been industriously, day after day, copying pictures 
in the gallery of the Louvre. Thenceforth, however, by reason 
of the above-mentioned timely corrective, the crayon was thrown 
aside for the goosequill. The art-student, forsaking the palette 
for the standish, settled down resolutely to work out his destinies 
afresh, and with redoubled zest, in his new capacity as a pro- 
fession al man-of-letters. ,) 

According to a writer in the Edinhurgh Review^ Mr. Thackeray 
illustrated his literary career shortly after its commencement, 
somewhat notably, by setting on foot and editing, with distin- 
guished ability, a weekly journal, arranged upon the plan of the 
lAterary Gazette and Athen(sum. It is generally understood that 
his pen contributed to the columns of the Times newspaper, 
during the editing of that greatest of all London journals (it 
might be said of all journals in the wide world) by Thomas 
Earnes, the first of all London journalists. His earliest settled 
engagement, however, upon the staff of any periodical, dates, we 
believe, from the September of 1836, the very year during which 
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the first great humorous novel by Boz was brought to its tri- 
umphant termination. The rejection of certain proffered embel- 
lishments for which work, we have seen, had suddenly, during the 
course of its periodical issue, driven Thackeray from art to lite- 
rature. Towards the close of that year there was commenced 
in London a daily newspaper, called The Constitutional, Mr. 
Thackeray's stepfather occupied from the outset a prominent 
position in the direction of the establishment. Vanishing, though 
this journal did, from the world of letters, within a few months 
after the date of its inauguration, it is interesting to remember 
the names inscribed upon the catalogue of its contributors. 
X)ouglas Jerrold, then fresh from the glories of "Black-eyed 
Susan," was the theatrical critic. Laman Blanchard filled the 
Hhadamanthine chair as the literary reviewer. Dudley Oostello 
■wrote the foreign articles. W. M. Thackeray, taking up his 
position anew in the gay French capital, eflSciently discharged, 
during the existence of the newspaper, the congenial duties 
devolving upon him in his ofiicial capacity as its. Paris Corre- 
spondent. 

("Scattered into thin air, whatever hopes were raised by The 
Constitutional, there remained for him the wide field of compe- 
tition, open to all adventurers in literature in the pages of the 
old established periodicals. To these he contributed during the 
dozen years ^suing — industriously, with varied success, always 
anonymously.^ J His earliest distinction was gained in this manner 
through JFraser*s Magazine, for which he wrote month after 
month, year after year, papers of the most miscellaneous charac- 
ter, some of them of essential evanescence, others peculiarly 
worthy of preservation — essays upon art, reviews, tales, and 
social sketches, fantastic squibs, and the quaintest satirical dis- 
quisitions. Foremost among these grotesquely humorous con- 
tributions to " Begina " were the^ nine facetious communications, 
entitled "The YeUowplush Correspondence." These, if never 
printed in a separate form in their own tongue, were at any rate 
eventuallv translated into Dutch, by Mark Philip LinHo ; and in 
that foreign guise were published at Haarlem in 1848 — during 
the first outburst of the popularity, won for the author by the 
completion of " Vanity Fair* — under the novel title of " Q-edenk- 
Bchnften van den Herr YeUowplush." The November of 1837 
witnessed the appearance of the earliest of those nine eccentric 
and certainly very original instalments ; the latest of them, *' Mr. 
Tellowpkish's Ajew," appearing in "Begina" in the August 
following. It is in that first prefatory chapter of his memorials 
that the redoubtable Charles James Harrington Fitzroy Planta^ 
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genet Tellowplash observes of Captain Flupp — among otber 
specimens of his quality — specimens provocative onlj of what in 
Homeric phrase is defined as inextinguishable laughter — ^that 
" he is a huzza, but looks much more like a bravo." Pointing us 
the way majestically with his gold-beaded cane, Chawles Jeames 
introduces us — we are ashamed to confess it, always upon the 
broad grin, to Miss Shum's husband. He conducts us into 
** Foring Parts." He refreshes us with a few " Skimmings from 
the Diary of George IV."— skimmings, of course, at once yielding 
us access to the " cream of the cream." He reveals to our scru- 
tiny the various shuffles of "Mr. Diiceace at Paris;" obliges us 
with a trenchant exemplar of " Dimond cut Dimond ; '* and ulti- 
mately brings us up short with a pathetic " Ajew," as already inti- 
mated, from the lips of this preposterous high-priest of Flunkey dom. 
Between the commencement and the completion of the Yellow- 
plush Correspondence occurred one month's omission — a hiatus 
auspiciously filled up (under date June, 1838), by those " Stric- 
tures on Pictures" in Frazer*8 Magazine, which formed, we 
believe, the earliest acknowledged effusion from the pen of Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh. The sequel to this lecture upon the 
Fine Arts did not make its appearance in Ees^ina until another 
twelvemonth had elapsed, when, in June, 1839, M. A. Titmarsh 
again put on the critical spectacles. Afterwards (it was in the 
ensuing December) there was brought to light, through the same 
channel, that ingenious " Letter to Macgilp on the French 
School of Painting," which, a few months later, formed part and 
parcel of our author's first substantive publication. This, in 
truth, was no other than the " Paris Sketch Book, by Mr. Tit- 
marsh" — a couple of volumes composed of miscellaneous papers, 
several entirely new though, the majority of them were simply 
reprinted from the periodicala. Scattered through the letterpress 
appeared here, for the first time, some of those fantastic little " de- 
signs by the author," for which — etched on copperplate, pencilled 
on wood-blocks — Mr, Thackeray's writings so often afterwards 
became whimsically remarkable. Productions of art, some of them 
almost as funny, most of them nearly as inartistic, as even Tom 
Hood's pictorial comicalities. As a draughtsman Mr. Thackeray 
employed the crayon and the needle habitually with too careless 
a rapidity ever to effect more, by their twittering movement over 
level box or varnished metal, than to tickle his reader now 
and then into a cordial burst of laughter. With much of the 
grotesque genius of the caricaturist, he had but little of his 
manipulative dexterity — scarcely any indeed beyond that evi- 
denced by the extraordinary speed with which, literally in a 
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twinkliBg, be produced those fantastic embellisbments. Occa« 
sioDally, it must be confessed, dashing of[' thus rapidlj a vignette 
or an initial letter characterized by an effect the most exquisitely 
ludicrous. Instance this, one of the latter, that is, an initial letter 
prefixed to a chapter about midway in "Vanity Fair," in the 
which a small boy and girl balance upon their tip-toes to a degree 
beyond the endurance of any one's gravity — attaining an acme of 
absurdity upon their pumps, beyond the possibility of an eclipse 
by any similar imagining of Leech or of Cruikshank. 

Eeverting, however, from the embellishments — ^which are but 
the aits interspersing the current of the letter-press — to the 
volumes of which they are but the incidental, and for the most 
part indifferent illustrations, we may observe, that the work just 
now mentioned, as a whole, does not, in one sense at least, 
affect the merit of originality: several of the tales in it being 
avowedly borrowed from the French, and reproduced in trans- 
lations chiefly remarkable for the ease, the freedom, and the 
sprightliness of the paraphrase. The narrative, if so it can be 
termed, opens with a pleasant " Invasion of France " via Bou- 
logne. It is agreeably inscribed by Mr. Titmarsh to his tailor, 
M. Aretz, of the Eue Eichelieu — a gentleman who had offered 
him the loan of a 1000 franc note, proving himself thereby the 
very paragon of snips, and one eminently worthy of the meed 
of this genial dedication. As an attestation of his quality as 
a humorist, almost we had said before starting, there is that 
delightful record, by Mr. Thackeray, of the English bull heard by 
him while they are crossing the Channel. Says the man at the 
wheel, ** That's Ramsgit,'* says he, "that there's Deal — that's 
Dover, round that there pint, only you can't see it." As for the 
written bad pronunciation of French, soon after we have landed 
upon the shores of G-aul, it is here altogether as excruciatingly 
good in its way as Albert Smith's imitative spoken pronunciation 
under the like circumstances. It is literally, as the Egyptian 
Hall Polyglot Monologuist used to call it quaintly, " French, with 
the unmistakable English accent." Turning the pages of this 
"Paris Sketch Book," who can ever forget "The Painter's 
Bargain " — that story of Simon Grambouge, where the invisible 
devil who has answered his soliloquy of impieties, on being asked 
by Simon, " Where are you ? " says in reply and in the very 
smallest of voices — " S-q-u-e-e-z-e ! " And, immediately, on the 
nail being picked from a bladder of crimson lake in the hand of 
the artist, a little imp spirts out on the palette. A little blood- 
coloured imp of expanding dimensions — as big, at first, we are 
told, as a tadpole, as a mouse, as a cat — when it jumps off the 
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palette and turns a someraanlt ! Who again can easily lose the 
remembrance of that other kindred historiette of ** The Devil's 
Wager " — ^the irreverent legend about the soul of Sir Boger de 
BoUo, such as ought hj rights to have been cbaunted by Thomas 
Ingoldsby : or that quaintest of episodes, ** The Story of Little 
Poinsinet,'* another Little Pickle as ugly as Th'ersites, and as 
deformed as Asmodeus P Here, too, in this curious ntelange^ do 
vie not still bear in vivid recollection the mock-heroic biography of 
Cartouche, the pickpocket ; the terrible history of Mary Ancel— 
a leaf stained with blood, torn from the Annals of the £«volution; 
and the sorrowful memoirs of Beatrice Merger, a poor French 
servant of all work — memoirs there penned nearly twenty years 
ago by Thackeray, as simply and as touchingly as Lamartine subse- 
quently related those ot* G-enevieve. Here likewise do we not 
listen awe-stricken to that frightful record of '^A Gbunbler's 
Death," a story with a horrible pathos in it, depicting in lurid 
colo.urs the career and decease of John Attwood the gamester ? 
The circumstantial account of a trial for murder, relating to us in 
this strange miscellany the extraordinary particulars of the case 
of " Sebastian Peytel, might have awakened the enthusiasm, as it 
must certainly have rivetted the interest of Edgar Poe, that 
greatest of all masters of the horrible and the mysterious in 
literature. It is in this chapter that, while speaking of execu- 
tions, Thackeray writes, *^ It is a fine grim pleasure that we have 
in seeing a man killed." Effective phrases are by no means 
sparsely scattered through this maiden work of the Satirist- 
Humorist, in which he already gives evidence of his rare capacity 
in the double character, rausing under the shadow of the 
Egyptian obelisk in that superb central point of the French 
capital, and remembering, as he looks about him, the scenes that 
have been witnessed in that really " finest site in Europe/' be 
wonders to himself, droUy, Why upon earth they call it the Place 
de la Concorde ? Looking then (in 184iO) with an eye of keen 
sagacity under the specious quietude that lasted for years afcer- 
wards, until the arrival of one famous February, he declares of 
Louis Philippe, with all the confidence of one far in advance of 
his time, that " no one cares sixpence for him or his dynasty." 
Scanning with an impartial glance the social and political pit>- 
blems of that time and country, he asks gravely — while discoursing 
upon the treatment there and then of female prisoners — '' was it 
not a great stroke of the legislature to superintend the morals 
and the linen at once, and thus keep these poor creatures con- 
tinually mending ?" DescantiDg upon some ot the glorious memo- 
ries of the Empire, he observes most happily of Murat that he was 
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a kind of mixture of Duguesclin and Duerow — a felicitous com-< 
ment, reminding one of that celebrated witticism of Mirabeau, in 
iTv^hich the great Tribune spoke of Lafayette by a double epithet 
as Cromwell-Grandison. 

One of the most delightful portions of this ''Paris Sketch 
"Book" is one glorious critical chapter upon Erench caricature. 
It celebrates befittingly the genius of Phillipon and Daumier, the 
rival artists of the Charivari, It relates, among other things, 
laow they*in their time have immortalised through their ineffably 
ridiculous lithographs the knaveries of Eobert Macaire, and of 
poor dear stupid Bertrand the perpetual accomplice of that most 
clever and ragged of rapscallions. Phillipon it was, by the way, 
especially, who assisted so very materially, with the point of his 
wicked lead-pencil, in bringing about eventually the third (and 
let us hope, fnal) French Kevolution. He assisted thus in 
preparing for it, by discovering iu regard to the citizen-king 
that — as the Arab exclaims with disgust in the ballad of Bon 
Gualtier — " His head is like a pear ! " And there — thanks to 
Phillipon — ^week after week that pear dangled and mellowed 
among the leaves of the Charivari ; until, at length, in Napoleonic 
phrase, The Pear JBein^ Bipey fell from its high estate at the iirst 
brpeze of the February Eevolution. . 

(Throughout these initial volumes of his^however/^Thackeray is 
especially bounteous in regard to art. He himself was just fresh 
from it ; he was yet great upon it ; it was still in a manner his 
hobby, in retrospect^; Writing upon this theme to a certain extent, 
as an ex-artist, ex cathedrd, he by no means, as an art-critic, lectures 
us even into the merest momentary notion of his infallibility. 
"We differ with him in his opinions, we dissent from his conclu- 
sions, we recoil when he blasphemes Eaphael, the divinest of all 
painters— actually (at page 156, vol. i.) designating as " donkeys " 
those who do not accord to him, in the flagrant heresy, an im- 
plicit agreement. Yet, for the most part, when gossiping upon 
art topics, Mr. Titmarsh is peculiarly delightful: he is then, 
beyond a doubt, especially amusing. Protesting against the long 
nightmare of French classicism, he designates it *^ a classicism 
inspired by rouge, gas-lamps, and a few lines in Lempri^re." 
But, exulting later on over the downfall of the popularity of 
Davidism and classicism, he cries out exultingly — " Classicism is 
dead. Sir John Froissart has taken Dr. Lempri^re by the nose, 
and reigns sovereign." While enunciating earnestly enough his 
preference for landscapes, he observes, after the irresistible man- 
ner of Leigh Hunt — "Fancy living in a room with David's sans 
culoite Leonida^, staring perpetually iu your face ! " His sense 
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of the true sublime in art, bowever, is profound and tboroush. 
If be reviles Bapbael, he pronounces the apotheosis of Buonarotti. 
Speaking of the sculpturesque masterpiece of that colossal intel- 
lect as " frightfully majestic," be adds — " I would not like to be 
left in a room alone with the Moses ; " wondering afterwards in 
80 many words, that Michael Angelo was not " scorched up " br 
the fire of bis genius like Semele by Jupiter. Bj a pleasant 
conceit be likens Watteau to Champagne, Claude Xiorraine to 
Chateau Margaux, and Poussin to a draught of hot-Blood ; re- 
marking, in regard to the last-mentioned — " I don't like indulging 
in such tremendous drink." Then, taking his reader by the button- 
hole, " Confess," now, says be, " how many times 'you have read 
B6ranger, and how many Milton ? If you go to the Star and 
Gurter, don't you grow sick of that vast luscious landscape, and 
long for the sight of a couple of cows, or a donkey, and a few 
yards of common." Yet, loving Beranger thus entirely, be is, 
nevertheless, in these very volumes but indifferently successful in 
bis attempted imitations of the master song-writer. Instance 
this, bis versions of Le Boi d'Yvetot, Le Q-renier, and Boger 
Bontemps, in which, as he himself observes so happily of transla- 
tions, " the flavour and sparkle have evaporated in the decanting." 
If feeble, bowever, in his insular echo of those glorious chansons, 
be is admirably bold, vigorous, and discriminative in his criticisms 
upon another and a very different branch of Erench literature. 
His masterly survey, we mean, of one or two species of prose 
fiction, then, and some of them still, popular among our Gallic 
neighbours. Herewith be puts forward an earnest plea for 
romances in general, all-unconscious of some be himself was to 
write in the hereafter, exclaiming derisively to those sedate big- 
wigs who avowedly despise novels — " Q-o and bob for triangles 
from the Pons Asinorum 1 " 

Incomparably the happiest evidences ever given of his capacitr 
as a reviewer of novels and novelists are those afforded throuc^h 
bis searching and scornful satire upon George -Sand (other- 
wise Madame Dudevant), and the New Apocalypse. One after 
another, be subjects to the inexorable scrutiny of common sense 
the various masterpieces of that intellectual hermaphrodite, 
selecting each in turn, as though it were some glittering reptile 
pinned down upon the page, and placed under the lens of the 
critical microscope. " Indiana " — directly attacking marriage as 
a religious and social institution ! " Valentine " — advocating an 
amiable licence in all things for young men and young maidens ! 
" Lelia " — what does be call it p — " a regular topsyturvification of 
morality, or thieves' and prostitutes' apotheosis I" Finallv, 
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" 'Spiridion " — the religious, or rather ethical, nianifesto of Q-eorgo 
Sand, in which that epipene prophet boldly declares for JPan- 
theism ! Here it is that, in words worthy of the then unrecog- 
nised genius within him — words as noble in their eloquence as any 
to which his pen ever afterwards gave expression — Thackeray 
breaks forth at last in this cry of reverent and burning indignation 
— " awful, awful name of Grod ! Light unbearable ! Mystery 
unfathomable! Yastness immeasurable! Who are these who 
come forward to explain the mystery, and gaze unblinking into 
the depths of the light, and measure the immeasurable vastness 
to a hair? name that God's people of old did fear to utter! 
O light that Qod's prophet would have perished had he seen! 
Who are these that are now so familiar with it?" It is no mere 
professional jester, observe, who talks to us thus from the " Paria 
Sketch Book," but, on the contrary, an earnest thinker, one who 
was already scanning the philosophy of life with a clear and 
comprehensive intelligence. 

Our examination of these earliest volumes from the hand of Mr. 
Thackeray has been thus minute and lengthened intentionally. 
The production is, doubtless, little more in itself than a careless 
prelude to all his more highly elaborated after-performances. Yet 
it is a prelude, we cannot but thiuk, in which the gamut of the 
hitherto untouched organ was sounded — however carelessly — from 
the treble, to the diapason. As such, it appears to us not unin- 
teresting to recall some of those prefatory trills and roulades, some 
of those forgotten chords and harmonies, thus distinctly to 
remembrance. 

. The following year, 1841, witnessed Mr. Titmarsh's reappear- 
ance before the reviewers, bearing in his hand this time, however, 
only a miniature volume, in which he recounted in three letters, 
addressed to Miss Smith of London, the incidents accompanying 
the obsequies, fiamous thenceforth in history as " The Second 
Puneral of Napoleon." It was a timely effusioa enough — ^not by 
any means one in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase apropos 
des hottes, being, in point of fact, literally apropos to the celebrated 
Jack-Boots of the Little Corporal! Boots, by the way, far 
beyond the seven-leagued boots of the old nursery tale — having 
traversed kingdoms and empires during the wearer's lifetime, in 
strides pi^eternaturally gigantesque, and now, after death, carrying 
him at one stride from Slane's Valley, under the shadow of the 
willows of St. Helena, to his place of iinai and imperial sepulture 
under the dome of the Invalides. 

Although Mr. Titmarsh is a true Briton, and, therefore, appears 
to liave lelt somehow constrained to look with an eye askance^ 

c 
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upon the pageant he has recently been witnessing, he cannot help 
blurting out, once in a way, an indication of hero-worship, worthy 
of a true Bonapartist. Belating the historic fact, how the old 
soldiers and the villagers walked miles upon miles across country 
to the borders of the Seine, in order that they might see the boat 
pass by with its twinkling chapelle ardente; and how those yeterans 
and peasants there knelt down on the banks of the river, and prayed 
with streaming eyes for the repose of the soul of the Emperor and 
King, Napoleon — ^Thackeray cannot help exclaiming, "Something 
great aoa good must have been in this man; something loving 
and kindly, that has kept his name so cherished in the popular 
memory, and sained him such lasting reverence and affection." 
Yet, for all that, the letters are written in a sardonic spirit 
throughout ; even from the commencement of the first epistle, in 
which there is sarcastic talk about that veritable banyan tree, 
spreading and dropping tendrils down and taking fresh root, and 
expanding into a wider and yet wider forest perpetually — the 
Humbug Plant ! Nay, so little is the enthusiasm of the writer 
kindled by the spectacle at which he is assisting, so feebly is his 
record of it coloured with anything like infatuation, so keen a 
regard still does he preserve for the ludicrous in the midst of the 
ceremonial of the reinterment, that he there makes that most 
ridiculous mention of the signal-cry uttered by the Comman- 
dant of the National Guard — the signal that, reverberating 
in the silence of the sacred edifice, sounded in Mr. Titmarsh's 
profane ears like nothing less supremely absurd than, " Harrum 
— Hump!" Yet, in expiation, so to speak, of what might 
seem but flippant in the eyes of another even than an Im- 
perialist, there is appended to the prose narrative of the Second 
Puneral, the poetic " Chronicle of the Driim," a ballad-history 
recounting the warlike glories of France from the days of the 
Great Cond^ to those of the Greater Napoleon — 

'* The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum.*' 

It is appropriately chanted — this stirring war-song — ^by the 
lips of the Veteran Pierre, one of the Emperor's Old Guardsmen. 
As the grizzled warrior sings to us — 

" This eroBG^ 'twas the Emperor gave it, 
(God bless him !) it covers a blow ; 
I had it at Ansterlitz fight, 
As I beat on my drum in the snow : '* 

we needs must listen to the close ; we are under the glamour of 
an eye as glittering as that of the Ancient Mariner. Altogether 
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this ditty is, perhaps, the best sustained among the lyrical efforts 
of Mr. Thackeray. And although it might with truth be 
described as also one of the most successful, it is far from being 
our own peculiar favourite. Better than this, that charming 
reminiscence of the Temple, '' The Cane-bottomed Chair;" trol- 
ling off with — 

" In £attered old slippers tbat toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket, perfamed with cigars : 
Away from the world, with its toils and its cares, 
Tve a snug little kingdom, np four pair of stairs.*' 

Best beautiful that homely realm of day-dreams, because there, 
in the embrace of that old Cane-bottomed Chair, Fanny one 
morning sat enthroned so bewitchingly — 

** It was bnt a moment she sate in this plaoe^ 
8he*d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her &ce ; 
A smile on her &oe, and a rose in her hair, 
And she sate there and bloomed, in my cane-bottomed chair.'* 

Better to us than that roaring blood-bespattered " Chronicle of 
the Drum;" the delectable souvenir of Paris life, preserved to us 
in '' The Ballad of Bouillabaisse." 

** When first I saw y«^ eari luoghi, 
I'd searoe a beard upon my face, 
And now a griszled, grim, old fogy, 
I sit^ and wait for Bouillabaisse." 

Better, ah ! how immeasurably better, the cordial hand-grasp 
of each line of " The Mahogany Tree"— 

** Here let ns sporty 
, Boys as we sit, 

Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short^ 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on 
Bound the old tree.** 

.Still sing on with us, warm heart, large heart, and gentle — 

" EveningB we knew, 
Happy as this; 
Faces we miss, 
Pleasant to see. 
Kind hearts and trufl^ 
Gkntle and just, 
Peace to your dust ; 
We sbg round the tree.*' 

2 
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Sarely, this is the dear old song of home for us all. As sncli 
we prize it As such we love it. This, if we must perforce make 
choice from among them, we may perhaps select as, among all the 
lyrics of Thackeray, our own especial fayourite. 

Although our writer, during the first lustre of his career as a 
man of letters, had given frequent evidence of his abilities, he had 
done so for the most part merely with the average brilliancy of a 
magazine contributor, and a newspaper correspondent. His wit 
had sparkled hitherto only in fitful and momentary scintillationa. 
His metier seemed to be, simply, the facetious — ^his mission to 
crack jokes anonymously. We question very much whether he 
himself had any confidence whatever, even until a long while after- 
wards, in his own capacity to realize, however remotely in the 
hereafter, what must, m spite of his own diffidence and self-depre- 
ciation, have coloured at intervals the day-dream of his s^bition, 
namely, the hope of taking rank among the great Masters of 
English Literature. Employing a grotesque image, that may yet 
not inaptly express his own unconsciousness of his powers at the 
outset of his career, and of the marvellous capabilities of the 
magical little instrument in his hand, he might be described as 
merely whistling and blowing catcalls, where he was ultimately to 
breathe the music of a pure and original genius — through the 
trivial orifice of a quiU, which, at the touch of' the lip of genius, 
becomes, more resonantly than the golden horn of Clio, the 
trumpet of immortality. Added to which he was talking so long 
under masks, in feigned accents, that we were without the oppor- 
tunity even%of detecting the depth or the sweetness ' of his own 
natural intonations. Hushed at last the guttural croakings of the 
Fat Contributor, the shrill but variable treble of Spec, and Snob, 
and divers other whimsical minor individualities — abandoned at 
length (with a sigh) what he himself rapturously designates '' that 
peculiar, unspellable, inimitable, flunkified pronunciation," £uni- 
liar to Jeames and Yellowplush, the pronunciation with which 
"Whatdyecallum, in Mi*. T.'s own tragic record of Q-ray's dinner 
(chops and rolypoly pudding) to G-oldmore, asks the latter 
"Wawt taim will you please have the ca^e, sir" — ^then at 
length, but not sooner, we could hear the tears in the yoice of 
^ Thackeray. 

Beyond any doubt whatever, the earliest indication of tbe real 
' strength and scope of his rare gifts as a writer, both of humour 
and of sensibility, was afforded through that fantastic narrative, 
" The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggartr 
Diamond," a story begun in "Fraser's Magazine" towarda 
the end of 1841, the first instalment of the thirteen chapters 
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appearing in fhe number for September. J It was not untQ eight 
years afterwards — when the writer had Sprung at last by a single 
bound into a recoo^ised popularity — that the tale of "The 
Hoggarty Diamond" was placed substantially before us as a 
separate publication. Yet, the charms of the little fiction, the 
exquisite merits scattered up and down it, were recognised'by the 
more discerning almost immediately upon its periodical issue, 
even within the first quarter from the date of its commencement. 
A letter of John SterUng*s — ^afibrding proof positive of this early 
appreciation — a letter addressed by Sterling to his mother, under 
date December the 11th, 1841, may be found, in evidence of what 
we are here saying, in Mr. Oarlyle's Life of that Thunderer among 
London journalists. " I have seen no new book," writes Sterling, 
in this epistle ; but he adds immediately, " I have got hold of the 
two first numbers of * The Hoggarty Diamond ;' aad i^ead them 
with extreme delight. What is there better," he asks defiantly — 
** What is there better in Fielding or G-oldsmith ? — The man is a 
true genius ; and with quiet and comfort might produce master- 
pieces that would last as long as any we have,^ and delight 
millions of unborn readers. There is more truth and nature iu 

one of these papers than in all 's novels together." Who 

may possibly be, we are left of course to conjecture. It is 

but a spiteful and jealous stab in the dark, aimed with a pointless 
printer* s dash at Somebody whose identity we care not to distin- 
guish. But the appreciative panegyric of the friend then, and 
for that matter during several years afterwards, altogether '* un- 
known to fame," beyond the radius of a genial literary coterie— 
that assuredly is as explicit and as emphatic as any heartfelt and 
unstudied eulogium well could be. Insomuch that Thomas Carlyle, 
after quoting those earnest words of praise in his biography of 
The Thunderer, is fain to add, by way of comment (p. 287), 
" Thackeray, always a close friend of tbe Sterling House, will 
observe that this is dated 1841, and not 1851, and have his own 
reflections on the matter." It is not, after all, very surprising, 
however, to note the cordiality of those encomiastic and even pro- 
phetic words of Sterling, if we come to turn over once more those 
leaves of ready fun and frolic, of sportive sarcasm and unaffected 
tenderness, through which we hear so many strange, but soon 
familiar voices-— a few among them, at rare intervals, thrilling us 
with simple accents into tears — the majority provoking us to 
secret merriment, or better still, coming down upon us, plump, 
with sleeveless errands of laughter! Don't we yet listen 
delighted to the quavering tones of old Aunt Susy, descanting 
upon the great Mulcahy's shi/ dewver^ " the p — the por — the 
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po-ortrait of her Sainted Hoggarty," let into tliat dreadful 
machine, the locket (" about the size of the lid of a shaving-box"), 
upon the margin of which blazes the G-reat Diamond, the heirloom 
of the Hoggfui;iea p Don't we still watch, with malicious satis- 
faction the conrulsiye features of Samuel, the nephew, as he gulps 
down repeated doses of that abhorred black currant wine, idealized 
under the mellifluous title of Bosolio p Have we not a glance of 
the e^il eye yet, flashed back from our indignation of old, in 
regard to that sanctimonious Brongh, the swindling manager of 
the great West Diddlesex Association P Cannot we find one 
little morsel of fricasseed toad left still to eat at the hospitable 
board of the Dowager Countess of Drum — or a single hair of the 
tuft upon the chin of that West-end Biqnet, the radiant Earl of 
Tiptoff, to hunt a brief while longer down the broad sweep of 
Eotten Bow, or round the curl of the Bing, or through the maz7 
iuYolutions of Belgravia P As for the minor characters, or more 
vulgar entities introduced among the throng of those more 
elevated personages, they may, it is true, be meaner studies for 
the artist, but they acquire more distinctly, under his hand, the 
sharp outline and the warm tints of verisimilitude. Instance, let 
us say, that priggish young clerk, Bob Swinney, with his " Sir, to 
you, when summoned to appear before his principal — a sort of a 
shadowy silhouette of the immortal Swiveller I Or good-natured 
Gus Hoskins — the dim precursor of that delightful gent in 
Pendennis ! It is, however, around the fresh, wholesome, little 
womanly figure of dear Mi^is Mary Smith that was, young Mrs. 
Samuel Titmarsh that is, and as such through her husband, pos- 
sessoress for the time being of the G-reat Hoggarty Diamond, that 
the one real charm of the book revolves. She is the central point 
of the magic circle, drawn here by his pen's tip, in this initial fiction 
of Mr. Thackeray. Listen to that crowning incident in her home- 
life, as related by worthy Mrs. Stokes, the landlady — ^the incident 
occurring shortly after the death of the heroine's first-born, when 
she hopes to extricate her husband from his pecuniary troubles, 
by obtaining the post of wet nurse in the Countess of TiptoflTs 
establishment. " * Poor thing! ' said my lady [who has just heard 
from the narrator the twofold sorrows, driving the bereaved 
young mother in quest of this peculiar and lowly situation]. 
'Poor thing!' said my lady. Mrs. Titmarsh did not speak, but 
kept looking at the baby; and the great big grenadier of a Mrs. 
Honner [another applicant] looked angrily at her. * Poor thing!' 
says my lady, taking Mrs. T.'s hand very kind, * she seems very 
young. How old are you, my dear?* — 'Five weeks and two 
days!' says your wife, sobbing. — Mrs. Honner burst into a 
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laugh ; but there was a tear in my lady's eyes, for she knew what 
the poop thing was a-thinking of.'* Thus, in that thirteenth 
chapter of " The Hoggarty Diamond," as surely as the Master Poet 
"Writ in the third scene of his third act of Troiltta and Cressida^ 
** one touch of nature makes the whole world kin :" the Countess 
takes the fex-clerk's -wife, as a sister, in her embrace, while the 
reader's mind leaps at the same instant to the recognition of the 
unmistakeable sign-manual of genius — the expression of that 
sweet, and true, and exquisite pathos, which is the inseparable 
and inevitable characteristic of the world's Great Original 
Lumorists. 

Already, within the year which witnessed, towards its close, the 
»mmencement of this earliest of the serial stories of Mr. 
Thackeray, there had been collected together, from magazines or 
from manuscript, two volumes of his miscellaneous effusions, 
designated, simply and explicitly, upon the title-page, " Comic 
Tales and Sketches." Anonymously and gradually the future 
novelist was stealing his way to public notice, under all kinds of 
whimsical^soubriquets, and through a great variety of popular 
periodicals^ Sometimes — as for example in that preposterous 
story of '"'Mjittle Spitz," which many a reader of " Cruikshank's 
Omnibus " must about this time have cried with laughing over — 
through the medium of an independent specimen of broad 
humour, that tasked to its utmost even the illustrative drollery 
of the pencil of that prince and paragon of Caricaturists. Beyond 
the original monthly outlet for Thackeray's satirical and 
humorous fancies, namely the double-columned pages of " Eraser's 
Magazine," there was started precisely at the right moment for 
his own powers, as for those also of so many of his literary inti- 
mates and coUaborateurs, that wonderful weekly repertory of 
fun, in other words, that delightful little hunchback, " Punch," 
whose jesting has had in its day sufficient originality, and for that 
matter also sufficient nationality about it, to make us often regret 
exceedingly its never yet having dropped its second title of the 
"London Charivari." 

i By hebdomadal instalments, by monthly instalments, through 
" Punch," through " Fraser," Thackeray by degrees numbered up 
BO many good things, that these of themselves when acknowledged 
— apart from his other more elaborate writings — ^would have suf- 
ficed to secure for him in the end a reputation. For the most 
part these piecemeal effusions have never yet been issued from 
the press of England in an independent form, save in their col- 
lective form as portions of the ^four volumes of the author's 
" Miscellanies." Several among them, however, upon the oppo- 
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rite sborefl of tbe Atlantic kad long previonslj achieved tbe 
honours of separate publication. It was thus with the sarcastid 
"Confessions of Fitzboodle," coupled with the record of " Major 
Gabagan's Tremendous Adventures/? that exaggeration even npon 
the extravagances of the mendacious and redoubtable Baron 
Munchausen.^ It was thus too with the quaint poi^raiture of 
" Men's Wives " — meaning the model wives of Frank Berry and 
Dennis Haggartj. Thus, likewise, had it been in America with 
regard to." A Shabbjr-Gknteel Story" — eked oAt as a volume by 
several minor tales in the form of a supplement^^^that cyniod 
story which relates with pitiless particularity, among other kindred 
inciaents, the painful ceremonial of a shabby-genteel dinner, and 
the jet more painful ceremonial, if possible, of a shabby-genteel 
marriage. (^ Another of these uniqtte American reprints, agam, 
was an agreeable little omnium-gatherum volume, embracing 
within the compass of 306 pages, 16mo, " Punch's Prize 
Novelists," "The Fat Contributor," and "Travels in liondon" 
— all these thus reprinted together being announced upon that 
New York title-page as "By W. M. Thackeray:" the earliest 
revelation of which name in authorship, if we remember rightlv, 
occurred, however, in our own country in connection with a work 
now requiring to be particularised. It was a revelation, however, 
of that now famous name, not upon a title-page, but at the 
close of an epistolary dedication. . The production itself savoured 
somewhat, it must be confessed, of book- making. .This was no 
other than " The Irish Sketch-Book,'* by Mr. Titmarsh^a sketch- 
book, the letterpress of which was disfigured here atid'rhere by a 
few of the author's prejudices, and here and there also by a few 
more of his illustrations. The description therein attempted to 
be given of Ireland and the Irish is, ot course, by this time very 
much after date. It could hardly be expected, therefore, to 
bear much resemblance to what Ireland and -the Irish actuallj 
are — to our own present knowledge. But viewing the sister island 
retrospectively, as it undoubtedly was when the pencillings of 
Mr. Titmarsh were but first freshly jotted down upon the leaves 
of his Sketch-Book, the limning is not, by any means, so much 
the reflective limning of a faithful portraiture, as it is one 
characterised by the bizarre distortions of the veritable carica- 
ture. It is a hastily-finished picture — ^painted in distemper. 
The general tone of it might be most aptly described as sad- 
coloured. Viewing it in its own ostensible character as a Sketch- 
book, the effect produced was rather dispiriting and monotonous. 
The outlines were in Indian ink, and the shading neutral-tinted. 
So undisguisedly is it in parts an exemplar of the merest book- 
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making, that the commencement of it is really little more than a 
contraBting reprint from the liberal Catholic " Morning Register," 
and from the independent Conservative " Saunders* News- Letter.** 
The dedicatory epistle, at the close of which Mr. Thackeray here, 
for the first time, plucked off for a moment the comic mask of 
Titmarsh, revealing under that facetious pseudonym his own 
earnest individuality, was addressed in the genial spirit of a frank 
and cordial friendship to Charles Lever, then editor of the 
" Dublin University Magazine." " Harry Lorrequer," quoth the 
first sentence of the letter, *' needs no complimenting in a dedi- 
cation; and," continues the writer with an exemplary affecta- 
tion of bashfulness, " I would not venture to inscribe this volume 
to the editor of the * Dublin University Magazine,' who, I fear, 
must disapprove of a great deal which it contains. But," he adds 
— and the sarcasm lurking in the words that follow seems to drop 
more befittingly from the searing steel-pen of "W. M. Thackeray, 
than from the playfully-twittering goose-quill of M. A. Titmarsh 
— " aUow me," he writes, " to dedicate my book to a good Irish- 
man, the hearty charity of whose visionary red-coats some sub- 
stantial personages in black might imitate to advantage." The 
ingredients in the ink thus trailed across the paper, as far back as 
the twenty-seventh of April, 1843, from the point of that iron 
stylus, for long .afterwards lost none of their poignant efficacy 
either in sparkle or in bittehiess. The caustic for years still bit 
— ^the phosphorus still glimmered out in luminous scintillations. 

That our English traveller carries with him eveiy where through 
Ireland a microscopic eye for spots and blemishes, he indicates 
whimsically enough at the very outset. He has scarcely landed 
at Kingstown, when wandering through the streets he recognises 
nothing more vividly than its " shabby milliners' and tailors' with 
flyblown prints of old fashions" — peculiarities, of course, alto- 
gether invisible in the surburban districts of London and West- 
minster. Following no settled plan in his peregrinations, Mr. 
Thackeray allows his narrative to meander, in the track of his 
footprints hither and thither discursively, as the whim prompts, 
or — what is yet more potent with your pleasure-tourist — the 
weather. A " Summer's Day in Dublin," agreeably depicted, is 
followed by a true Cockney's description of "A Country House 
in Kildare." And so onward, by the clattering car, from Carlo w 
to Waterford ! Occasionally the future dreaded cynic of all such 
Bcribes as affect to clamber into the pulpit and to talk there 
didactically ex cathedrd, cannot himself resist a momentary im- 
pulse to write as it were prepense, in the midst of his waggeries, 
up to some high moral purpose, to the championship of some 
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great social or political innovation. Here agam, for example, as 
already in "The Paris Sketch-Book," we find him advocating 
upon principle, and from the depth of his own humane convictions, 
the absolute remission of the supreme penalty of capital pmiisb- 
ment. Sometimes, too, the keen-witted ex-artist-tumed-boolj- 
man ^gives evidence of his capacity, let us say, to take the 
measurement of an agricultural district by a better standard than 
the breadth of Ins ruler or the length of his mahl-stick. Thus, 
so many long years ago, he estimates, with shrewd discernment, at 
its right value, the then new and almost untried manure of guano, 
as compared with bone dust or witb Murray's composition- 
acknowledging (vol. i. p. 57) that " the bone-dust run guano very 
hard," but that the "composition was clearly distanced." At 
intervals Mr. Titmarsh still contrives by a single felicitous epithet 
to hit off in a twinkling a whole yivid description; as where, 
upon crossing the Suir, he says they " went over the thundering 
old wooden bridge to Waterford." Is there not a glimpse, too, 
of the mannerism of that quiet humour with which we afte^ 
wards became so perfectly well acquainted, but that was then so 
new to us all, where he describes that house in Cork with " a fine 
tester bed in the best room where my lady might catch cold in 
state in the midst of yawning chimneys ? " Better still, is there 
not a premonitory flavour — somethiog like that which Count 
Xavier de Maistre alludes to in his delightful " Journey Eound 
my Eoom" (ch. 42), where he writes "it is thus that one ex- 
periences a pleasant foretaste of acid when one cuts a lemon "— 
is there not a foretaste here of the " Lectures upon the English 
Humorists *' of ten years afterwards, where in this " Irish Sketch- 
Book" (vol. i. p. 24) he muses over that mask of Swift's dead 
face preserved m Trinity College, wondering over those painful, 
almost awful, lineaments of Dean Jonathan — " the tall forehead 
fallen away in a ruin, the mouth settled in a hideous, vacant 
smile ? *' Best of all, however, in these two earlier volumes from 
the hand of Thackeray, as an unmistakeable foreshadowing of his 
veritable presence as later on revealed in its actual proportions- 
best of all as such is that little incidental mention here (ch. vi.) 
in the description given of the Ursuline Convent at Blackrock, 
of the nun giiiding him proudly among the " little collection of 
gimcracks,*' dignified with the title of museum among the sister- 
hood. As he recalls to recollection how the young nun went 
prattling on before him, leading him hither and thither "like a 
child showing her toys," Mr. Thackeray asks his reader, in words 
of infinite tenderness — ^asks his reader in a voice afterwards 
thrilling familiarly to the hearts of many hundreds of thousands 
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^-" Wliat strange mixture of pity and pleasure is it which comes 
over you sometimes, when a child takes you by the hand and leads 
you up solemnly to some little treasure of its own — ^a feather or a 
string of glass beads P I declare I have looked at such/' he adds, 
" with more delight than at diamonds, and felt the same sort of 
soft wonder examining the nuns' little treasure-chamber." It i& 
but a casual fragment, this, from Mr. Titmarsh's " Irish Sketch- 
Book," but it is a thought expressed in words not unworthy of 
thjB author later on of *VEsmond " and " The Newcomes." 

The following year,f 1844, witnessed the production, by Mr. 
Thackeray, of another serial tale, issued still anonymously how- 
ever, though this time under another nam de plume,' through the 
pages of " Eraser's Magazine." The narrative itself was entitled 
" The Luck of Barry Lyndon," the writer of it assuming to be 
one George Fitzboodle. It afberwards achieved the honour of a 
separate , reprint both at Paris and at New York, though at 
home it has merely been re-pubUshed, we believe, as an inte- 
gral portion of the four volumes of Mr. Thackeray's Collected 
" Miscellanies."^ Meanwhile the weekly quarto pages of " Punch" 
had been affording the author of " Barry Lyndon" more frequent 
and effective opportunities for the display of his rare and original 
genius as a satirist — as the one destined to take rank very 
speedily, by universal assent, as the master satirist of our gene- 
ration. Yet acrid to the last degree of acridity, though he was 
already demonstrating himself to be as a satirist, as a critic, Mr. 
Thackeray was, about this time, frequently proving, as he had often 
proved before, and as he so often proved afterwards, genial to the 
utmost limits of geniality, overflowing with a grateful, cordial, 
generous, enthusiastic appreciation. His romance of the last 
century, " Barry Lyndon " to wit, had scarcely been commenced 
— the first instalment of it appearing in January, 1844 — when in 
the number of "Fraser" for the ensuing month of February 
there came forth a kind of collective review, entitled " A Box of 
J^ovels." This delectable paper, signed with the well-known 
initials, M. A. T., is still noticeable, though never since reprinted, 
as a critical argument, containing within it one of the most exqui- 
site tributes ever offered to the genius of Charles Dickens, djpropos 
of that glorious " Christmas Carol" which, notwithstanding its 
brevity, we are almost tempted to select from among all the now 
voluminous writings of Boz, as pre-eminently his masterpiece. 
Perhaps Charles Dickens had no more ardent admirer, he certainly 
never had any more unstinted panegyrist, than the very author 
■whose writings during so many subsequent years have been 
absurdly held up by certain bungling enthusiasts in contrast to 
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tbe works of Boe, with a view to the depreciation of that deliglit- 
ful genius. Mr. Thackeraj must often, we doubt not, have 
been of all men about the first to laugh to yeiy seom the 
conclusions thus arrived at bj some of his more infatuated 
encomiasts. According to those eccentric logicians, when '' VanitT 
Fair" appeared, "Pickwick" ceased to be! The publication of 
"Pendennis" rendered "David Copperfield" noD-existent! Nay, 
the caustic worldly wit and wisdom of the Anatomist of the Snobs 
of England, according to this newlj-discovered mode of reaaoo- 
ing, suddenly invested with a heinous but nameless guilt those 
extraordinary powers, both pathetic and humorous, which bad 
previously Won for Charles Dickens a popularity that has never 
oeen surpassed, if it has ever been equalled, during his own 
lifetime, by any one purely and simply a writer of imagination. 
Mr. Thackeray in his time effectively illustrated his own vivid 
appreciation of the distiij^ct difference (a difference discernible, 
one might have thought, at a glance) between his own power?, 
style, tendencies, idiosyncrasy, and those of his great contem- 
porary, where the former has related in one of his charming 
colloquial discourses, how his own children once upon a time 
posed him with the query, Why he did not write a novel like 
" Nicholas Nickleby ?" It is, to our thinking, in the peculiar 
combination in Thackeray's genius — ^in the very pith and marrow 
of his genius — of the distinctive and. vividly contrasting attri- 
butes of the Satirist and the Humorist that his chief excellence 
consists. It is as if his pen alternately, at his own variable 
whim and pleasure, dropped honey and vitriol. It is as if there 
were blent together in the nature of this one writer the sweet- 
ness of Q-oldsmith and the withering and pitiless scorn of Swift 
— the bitterness of satire, in its very intensity, mingled with 
humour the most genial, humour with all its most gracei'ul, 
overflowing, and bewitching tenderness. Admiration for /i< 
Humorist, and admiration for the Satirist-Humorist of our time, 
we would simply insist upon being in no way incompatible. 
Tbe appreciation of Thackeray does not necessarily imply the 
depreciation of Dickens, or vice versd. There is room enoagb 
for all in the vacant niches and upon the unoccupied pedestals oi 
the grand "Walhalla of Literature. To induct another Wortbj 
to his appropriate place of elevation, there is no need to clear 
the way for him eiwier with the spiteful pencil of a Pasquin, or 
with the blundering hammer of an Iconoclast. How utterljr dis- 
tasteful these ridiculous gibes directed against Dickens, with a 
view to the glorification of Thackeray, must have been to Thack- 
eray himself, any one acquainted with Thackeray's miscellaneous 
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♦ 
writings may readily enough conjecture, knowing thereby, as the 

reader of Thackeray does full well, the latter's intense and even 
tender admiration for the genius of his great contemporary. 
Contenting ourselves with one solitary indication of this pro- 
found and affectionate appreciation, let us here recall to recol- 
lection for a moment the musings of our Satirist-Humorist in his 
delightful " Sketches and Travels in London," where he is 
startled by '' the melody of Horner's nose, as he lies asleep upon 
one of the sofas" of the club-house library at the Polyanthus, 
" What is he reading ? " asks Mr, Brown the traveller, other- 
wise Mr. Thackeray, the great rival novelist. " Hah ! Fendennis^ 
No. vii. : hum, let us pass on. Have you read David Copper- 
field, by the way p" says he, turning round upon his reader in a 
^low of unaffected delight. " How beautiful it is — how charm- 
ingly fresh and simple ! In those admirable touches of tender 
humour — and I should call humour, Bob, a mixture of love and 
wit — ^who can equal this great genius ? There are little words 
and phrases in his books which are like personal benefits to the 
reader. What a place it is to hold in the affections of men ! 
What an awful responsibility hanging over a writer ! What man 
holding such a place, and knowing that his words go forth to vast 
congregations of mankind, — ^to grown folks — to their children, 
and perhaps to their children's children, — but must think of his 
calling with a solemn and humble heart ! May love and truth 
guide such a man always ! It is an awful prayer ; may Heaven 
further its fulfilment !" Noble and beautiful words surely, words 
before which should ever afterwards remain dumb and confounded 
such as might yet meditate testifying their admiration for Thack- 
eray by depreciating Dickens — "that great genius" whose writings 
Thackeray loved and honoured not less than any other man out 
of the huge multitude of his contemporaries. An eulogium, by 
the way, the impressive close of which Mr. Thackeray failed even 
then to recognise, comprised within it an orison for his own 
guidance by the handmaids of Providence. 

By this cursory mention, however, of Mr. Brovm's ** London 
Travels and Sketches," we are inadvertently anticipating. Mr. 
Brown had been preceded some five years by Mr. Snob, while Mr. 
Snob in his turn had trod hard upon the heels, if he had not even 
jostled the elbows, of Mr. de la Pluche. Each of them tripping 
jauntily, in turn or together, across the conspicuous proscenium 
of Mr. Punch the manager — that pleasant little gentleman (as 
Mr. Thackeray himself expressed it, long afterwards, through a 
delightful paper in the " Quarterly ") with the florid nose and the 
falsetto voice, the "slight dorsal irregularity/' and the just fiEuntly 
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perceptible ventnl protuberance. ^ Jeames's Diary" was of course 
aprapoi of that memorable railway mania which the ^ Timesy" bj a 
single ''leader*' — hj a single phrase in a ''leader" — ^brought od6 
fine morning to an abrupt conclusion ; " Chawles Jeames de la 
Pluche, Esq.," himself shortly afterwards serving, hj the potent 
agency of ridicule, to complete, the catastrophe. Nothing could 
well be more laughter-moving than the mere orthography of those 
wondrous auto-biographical memoranda of the great archetype 
'and representative-man of Flunkeydom. An anticipative relish 
of this is given in the very earliest of the entries, i.«. — " 3rd 
January — Our Beer in the Suvnt's Hall so prectousMiaR at this 
Christmas time that I reely tnius give warning." ( It w^as the 
" Book of Snobs,"} nevertheless/that capped the climax of Mr. 
Thackeray's successes as an anonymous contributor to the perio- 
dicals. It is not only the happiest among all his many felicitous 
serial papers in " Punch," but, beyond that, the most remarkable 
among idl his Miscellanies. Upon this wonderful instrument, 
at once of torture and of execution, " The Snobs of England" — 
here of the Million, there of the Upper Ten Thousand — ^were 
carefully hung, and drawn, and quartered by one who dubbed 
himself, after the fashion of Tom Moore*s Fadladeen, at the very 
outset of his labours (as torturer and executioner), *' One of 
themselves." How he trots them out here, one after another, in 
ridiculous procession ! Mr. Punch's baton has slipped into his 
hands, and ne deals about him with it unmercifully. Down they 
go, turn by turn, one at a time, or half a dozen of them together. 
Anybody comes in for it — ^Everybody : his own knuckles even 
tingHng from the recoil occasionally. Talking of the imitation 
of the great as a weakness universally apparent — " Peacock's 
feathers are stuck in the tails of most families," quoth he (p. 75). 
"Scarce one of us domestic birds but imitates the lanky, pavonine 
strut, and shrill, genteel scream." Sometimes the careless strokes 
dealt around him by this comic censor, blight as visibly and in* 
stantaneously as a flare of lightning. When pausing, for ex- 
ample, before one of the great houses in Belgravia — one of those 
state mansions of " Vanity Fair," in reference to which he 
observes afterwards to his throng of readers in the midst of his 
noble masterpiece descriptive of it (chap, li., p. 449), *' Pear 
brethren, let us tremble before these august portals I " so now 
previously in his " Book of Snobs" (chap, vi., p. 24), halting for 
an instant in front of one of these patrician dwellings, — saith he 
within himself, " Oh house, you are inhabited — oh knocker, you 
are knocked at—- oh undressed flunkey, sunning your lazy (^Ives 
as you lean against the iron railings, you are paid — by snobs.'* 
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And thereupon awfully selecting this same " tremendous 
thought," as he terms ic, for immediate illustration, " Look," he 
exclaims, ^* at this grand house in the middle of the square. The 
Earl of Loughcorrib lives there: he has fifty thousand a-year. 
A d^eHner dansant given at his house last week cost, who knows 
how much ? The mere flowers for the room and bouquets for the 
ladies cost four hundred pounds. That man in drab trousers 
coming crying down the steps, is a dun. Lord Loughcorrib has 
ruined him, and wont see him: that is his Lordship peeping 
through the blind of his study at him now. Q-o thy way, Lough- 
corrib, thou art a Snob, a heartless pretender, a hypocrite ot* 
hospitality, a jogue who passes forged notes upon society." 
Yet, directly afterwards, the darkened face of the cynic dimples 
over with fun, as he depicts with harmless raillery the peculiari- 
ties of that wonderful portrait of General. Scraper — the picture 
representing the General (who, we are informed, distinguished 
himself at Walcheren) " at a parlour window with red curtains, 
in the distance a whirlwind in which cannon are firing ofi*," with 
other irresistibly ludicrous particulars. \A translation of this 
witty little book, more exquisitely provocative of merriment, in 
parts, even than the original (by reason of its being a transla- 
tion), has presented ** Les Snohs d^Angleterre*^ to the wondering 
contemplation, no 4oubt,~ of Monsieur and Madame, our dear 
French neighbours. ) It is worth looking at, for a moment, this 
** traduction," by fEose who have the opportunity, if only for the 
absurdity of the thing, in beholding "Les Snobs d^Angleterre** 
aforesaid, tricked out for the nonce, as it were, in Erench ha- 
biliments, straddling over the trottoirs, so to speak, in those 
marvellous Hessian trousers plaited round the waist, the little 
dandified kepi perched on the extreme top of the sturdy British 
cranium, M. Snob pausing, we may suppose, when athirst, to 
moisten his lips at the leaden counter of some small Parisian 
wine-shop, with one of those amazing little sips of bitter nothing, 
the petits verres^d 'absinthe ! 

Prior to the apparition in " Punch" of either the " Book" or 
the "Diary," Mr. Thackeray had packed his portmanteau and 
gone straggling off by the Overland Boute, as that voyage across 
the Mediterranean is, oddly enough, designated — had gone 
straggling ofif to the East in a semi-official serio-comic sort of a 
character, as Mr. P.'s Tat Contributor and Correspondent Extra- 
ordinary. The journey extejided not only, as the title of its 
ultimate record intimates, "From Cornhill to Cairo," but branched 
off in divers directions — to Lisbon, to Athens, to Jerusalem, to 
Constantinople. It was commenced in the August of 1844i, this 
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pleasant journey eastwards, on board the P. and O. Company's 
steamer, the Ladj Mary Wood. But it was not until more than 
a twelvemonth afterwards that the notes of travel jotted down bj 
Mr. Thackeray in tratudtu were published in a volume, brimmed 
full, from rim to rim of its cover, with sparkling £eu;etiousne8& 
The traveller seems throughout never to have forgotten for an 
instant the aim or drift of the whole enterprise. As the Fat 
. Contributor, he appears to imagine that he must be perpetually 
on the chuckle. Sometimes in the most incongruous and 
unseemly localities for a jest, he can hardly see for laughing — ^he 
can hardly see, at least, that the ground he treads on is holy 
ground, and that the awful sanctity of what he himself once 
designates, even here in his Jest Book, ^Hhe great murder of all," 
is ^around him. The mixture of cynicism and scepticism with 
w^ich he passes by such hallowed regions as the place of the 
Holy Sepulchre, is almost as offensive as that manifested by his 
brother Cantab, Mr. Kinglake, in his radiant but refngerating 
•* Eothen." He is, nevertheless, in spite of all this, awed for one 
brief interval into solemnity, by the iron soil and the whole 
spectacle of branded sterility presented to view on all sides, both 
within and around the awful city of Jerusalem — describing as 
*' the most ghastly sight in the world," the blasted desolation of 
the wild and rocky valley of Jehoshaphat. 

It is as a professional farceur, or joke-master, however, that 
he travels throughout the whole of this oriental expedition. 
Although he humorouslv depicts himself as landing in Egypt 
prepared to view everything " with pyramidal wonder and hiero- 
glyphic awe,*' he is, on the contrary, perpetually looking at all 
around him with an especial eye for the detection of the ridicu- 
lous. He carries his London likings, moreover, with him beyond 
the ends of Christendom. At Alexandria, he acknowledges to 
his having a Cockney preference for " Punch '* over the Sphinx, 
and for " G^alignani " over the tombs of the Pharaohs. Scanned 
superciliously through his English spectacles, the Sultan's 
Seraglio looks for all the world "like Vauxhall in the daytime." 
And precisely, as Mr. Dickens startles us in his *' Pictures from 
Italy," by declaring (with parenthetical hesitation and three 
notes of exclamation) that, as he came in sight of the Sternal 
City, " it looked like — I am half afraid to write the word — like 
London 1 ! ! " — so here, too, Mr. Thackeray surprises us by con- 
fessing the disappointment with which he found Alexandria to be 
just like — Southampton! Yet has* he the appreciatiye glance of 
a painter for the ripe and varied colouring of vast stretches of the 
southern and oriental scenery. Looking up, entranced, into the 
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Fky oyer the market-place at Cadiz, he describes it as bluer and 
brighter than the best cobalt in the paint-boxes. And, float- 
ing once more in imagination over the waters of the Nile, his 
luminous page reflects thus gorgeously the sunrise he there wit- 
nessed — " In the sky in the east,*' he writes, " was a streak of 
greenish light, which widened and rose until it grew to be of an 
opal colour, then orange ; then, behold, the round red disk of the 
8un rose flaming up aboye the horizon. All the waters blushed as 
he got up ; the deck was all red ; the steersman gaye his helm to 
another and prostrated himself on the deck, and b^wed his head 
eastward, and praised the Maker of the sun: it shone on his 
white turban as he was kneeling, and gilt up his bronze face, and 
sent his blue shadow oyer the glowing deck." Yet directly 
afterwards, upon the yery next page, all Mr. Thackeray has to 
say about the Pyramids is this — " 1 confess, for my part, that the 
Pyramids are yery big." While, all that he can tell us about the 
Desert is, that it appeared to him ^' uncomfortable." Journeying 
onward in this mood — in search not, like Dr. Syntax, of the 
Picturesque, but of the Droll — ^it must haye been quite congenial 
to his humour to make his flrst entrance into Grand Cairo in a 
race upon donkeys! 'No wonder, with this unwinking gaze 
eyerywhere in quest of the absurd, that — when stopping for a 
while at Eamleh in the course of his advance in cayalcade towards 
Jerusalem — he makes particular mention of the circumstance of 
his being waited upon, among others, by an Arab ornamented 
about the nose with diachylon. 

Seyeral of his facetious phrases in the midst of this habitual 
j ocularity, are, of course, it must be admitted, eyen by the yeriest 
curmudgeon of a reader, irresistibly ridiculous. What can be 
better than his mode of defining the lethargic influence of the 
loyely climate at Bhodes — ^where he depicts eyerybody there as 
being '*idle with all their might I" He seems to walk, as it 
-were, neryously upon tiptoe along the streets of Lisbon, with 
secret qj^alms in regard to one partieulsir hi^storic recollection, 
describing the Portuguese capital as not smoked like London, 
but dusted over — shaving " a dry, uncomfortable, earthquaky 
look." Surveying the sham architecture of the Sultan's palace 
at Constantinople, he observes comically, that ''most of the 
marble is wood:" a remark about as oddly ridiculous as that 
exclamation of one of those two absurd men in the farce of " Box 
and Cox," the one who calls out indignantly over the gridiron — 
"Hallo! my bacon's a chop I" Aimost immediately upon his 
Betting forth on this Journey, as we have called it, in Search of 
the Droll, Mr. Thackeray mu^t certainly be regarded as in luck; 
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for, scarcely has he landed at Yigo, when we find himself and his 
compaDions suddenly accosted thus by the Spanish mendieantB— 
" I say, sir! penny, sir! I say, English ! tam your ays! penny!" 
Then, is it not worth going all the way to Byzantium to arriye at 
last at such a result as the Turkish bath, provocative of that 
deliciously fantastic description, assuredly better than the most 
vivacious fragment to be culled from all Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague's Correspondence — that description of the true Turkish 
bath, in which Mr. Thackeray declares that be was at last 
•* drowned in lather " — protesting in the mere spluttering recol- 
lection of it — "you can't see, the suds are frothing over your 
eye-balls; you can't hear, the soap is whizzing into your ears; 
you can't gasp for breath, Miss Mac Whirter's wig is down your 
throat with half a pailful of suds in an instant — ^you are all soap." 
In a similar strain of grotesque exaggeration, he intimates to his 
reader his profound sense of the hopeless decay of the Turkish 
Empire, by remarking that there, so to speak, " the ready roasted 
meat trees may cry * come and eat me,* every now and then, m a 
faint voice, without any gravy in it — but the Faithful begin to 
doubt about the quality of the victuals." With what a preposte- 
rous gravity he descants, with an air of tender interest, upon the 
merits of every one on board the Lady Mary Wood — "down 
even to the cook with tatooed arms, sweating among the sauce- 
pans of the galley, who used (with touching affection) to send us 
locks of his hair in the soup." About as good in its way, that, as 
the mention made in another place, of the lazaretto for quaraD- 
tine where " the authorities are so attentive as to scent your 
letters with aromatic vinegar." 

Conspicuous among the oddities in these descriptions of his, 
there is that ludicrous record of the landing of the Bishop 
of Faro, with his lordship's servant in yellow and blue liveri, 
"like the Edinburgh Eeviewl" Or, again, there is the par- 
ticularly dry humour with which he undertakes to delineate 
in a few words the prevailing characteristics of the Maltese 
landscape, where, speaking of " what may be called the country," 
near Yaletta, he says that " there the fields are rocks, aod 
the hedges stoiles." Occasionally his similes are hardly less 
poetical than they are fantastical, as where he quaintly 
talks of that pinnacle of the arched entrance to a mosque at 
Cairo, as shooting up " like the most beautiful pirouette hy 
Taglioni." That he was at length beginning to feel somethic^ 
like hope in himself and his goose quill, take this queer little 
running commentary upon the twain, at the close of these 
Oriental lucubratiuna : "This quiU,'* quoth he, "it comes of the 
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"wing of an humble domestic bird, who walks a common, who 
talks a great deal (and hisses sometimes) ; who can't fly far or 
high, and drops always very quickly, and whose unromantic end 
is, to be laid on a Michaelmas or Christmas table, and there to be 
discussed for half-an-hour — let us hope with some relish.*' With 
so much relish apparently (with all its abundant accompa- 
niments of "sage" and "sauce") was it discussed in this 
particular instance, that Mr. Thftckeray upon six different 
occasions afterwards catered directly for the English tables at 
Christmas. 

Taking down his old dusty paint-box from the shelf, upon 
which it had been so long lying, almost forgotten, certainly quite 
neglected — selecting his brightest gamboge, his richest carmine, 
and his divineat ultramarine — our dear modern Michael Angelo, 
him of the dumpling cheeks and the circular spectacles, Mr. 
Titmarsh, for the nonce, came forth, to the delight of all the 
boys and girls in the three kingdoms, during the winter of 1846- 
1847, with a little pink glazed quarto volume of funny letterpress, 
and yet funnier coloured illustrations, descriptive of " Mrs. 
Perkins's Ball." Setting aside, as the one solitary exception, 
that homme farouche, who may be regarded as the exaggerated 
type of the model Irishman of your ultra- caricaturist^ the 
Mulligan of BallimuUigan — setting aside that one outrageous 
extravagance, an Englishman's notion of an Irishman, about as 
like the original as a Frenchman's notion of an Englishman, with 
his hiftake " bleeding," and his houledogue " bandy-legged," and 
his 8teppa/re flying the garter over park-gates as an everyday 
pastime, and his Cott-tam interlarding of everyday conversation — 
with that one exception of the Mulligan (proving the rule), the 
characters introduced into this entertaining historiette, were exact 
and literal limnings of people who had sat, or walked, or sang, or 
danced to the author-artist for their portraiture. They were 
literary and pictorial daguerreotypes, in the, imprinting of which, 
upon the pages of his Christmas book, Mr. Thackeray had taken 
wit for his iodine. He had turned the feather end of his goose- 
quill into a paint-brush, and had taken his pigments directly from 
the palette of Nature. In testimony of which it is only necessary 
to recall the merest sprinkling from the motley groups crowding 
the drawing-rooms, staircases, and hall-passage of Mrs. Perkins, in 
our amused remembrance ! Erom Herr Spoff, breathing melody 
through his cornet-k-pist'ons, to honest Grunsell, the attendant 
greengrocer, draining bottles behind the screen ! Erom Master 
Thomas Perkins, busy among the macaroons upon the landing, to 
Mr. Elam, tantalizing the seven lovely Misses Bacon, with " Gad t 
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how I Wish I was a dancing man," upon the very brink of an 
expected inyitation! An exact companion, externally, to this 
earliest of Mr. Titmarsh's half-dozen Christmas books dropped 
from the press in the midst of the ensuing year's festiyities. It 
was only a companion to it, however, in the manner of its 
appearance — ^* Our Street '* being, really and truly, for the most 
part valueless, utterly valueless, indeed, saving for a few among 
the illustrations. " The Man in Possession " being obviously one 
of these happier hits with the leaded pencil. But the best of 
them all, "The Lady whom Nobody knew," flauntiDg in gay 
apparel down ** Our Street," yet scorned by the nurserymaids. 
A blither, merrier book than any yet, tickling us into laughter, 
thus with crayon or quill-point twiddled between the finger and 
thumb of M. A. Titmarsh, B.A., was the goodly volumette, in 
which, during the winter following, he introduced us to "Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends." Who can forget those model 
boys of the model schoolmaster^-or the subtle touches of nature 
with which we often get, at an instant, to the depths of their 
idiosyncrasies ? George Champion, the cock of the school, for 
example, after the summing up of the distinguishing peculiarities 
of whose beautiful, brave, and noble character, our author pro* 
pounds the following delectable sentiment — " I think that to be 
strong, and able to Whop everybody, would be the greatest of all 
gifts." There is Duval, the Pirate, too, in the record of whose 
predatory career, it may be remembered, that we come, among 
other larcenous feats, upon one most impressive incident, 
where Jones Minimus passing laden with tarts, after a sligbt 
^JoUoquy has the goods (that have been merely entrusted to 
him) confiscated. Can anything, again, have a more comical 
truthfulness about it than that touching example of " Briggs in 
Luck!" — "Enter the Knife boy — * Hamper for Briggses!' 
Master Brown — * Hurray, Tom Briggs ! JTll lend you my knife! " 
But they are all of them capital, these photographs from the 
haunts of Hieroclesian Skolastikos ! From Mother iBuggles the 
tart, apple, and brandy-ball seller, up to (or down to — which ia 
it?) the honourable Flantagenet Gamut- G-amut, the Idiot 
Aristocrat. "With all the intermediate throng — including among 
them Master Hewlett (in bed) and Master Nightingale (in bis 
shirt) upon the occasion of that intensely farcical scene in the 
dormitories ! Not forgetting the vera effigies of the pugnacious 
Bozalls and dull Master Hulker, of Bullock the Sharper and 
Backhouse the Pill-Garlick — destined, this last-mentioned, so 
very frequently, to lament, like Master Ingoldsby in the famous 
Legend by the Bev. Thomas Barbam — 
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'* Then he took me by the oollar. 
Cruel only to be kind, 
And to my exceeding dolour 
Qave me several slaps behind." 

Wonderfully life-like specimens, all of tbem are, of the academie 
inhabitants of Sodwell Itegis, those small inhabitants trembling 
under the rule, rather we should say the fe-rule, of energetic Dr. 
Birch — the swinge of whose cane must have afforded so many of 
his pupils a lively notion of the vigorouslv rounded development 
of the biceps muscle veiled under the clerical broad-cloth. 

Singularly inferior to the foregoing Christmas book were the 
two immediately ensuing in annual succession. The first of 
these, *' Eebecca and Bowena " — being in effect, as the second 
title designated it, '^ a romance upon, romance " — partook of the 
obnoxious and irritating character of a deliberate travesty — the 
wilful degradation of the beautiful to the ridiculous. Insomuch 
was the travesty here to our thinking something quite intolerable^ 
that even the piquant drollery of Bichard Doyle as the illustrator, 
failed to propitiate us so far as to lure us even into momentary 
approbation. Delectably humorous, certainly, was the little 
woodcut in the centre of the ornamental cover of the volume, 
representing Master Motley with palette and brush " painting the 
lily!'* But what possibly could, in any way, redeem from the 
Malaprop penalty of " forfeiting our malevolence for ever," that 
disgracefully laughable vignette upon the title page, portraying 
Wamba as Clown, Isaac as Pantaloon, Wilfred as Harlequin, and 
Eebecca as Columbine — disposing the chief personages of 
Ivanhoe, in fact, in the approved tableau preliminary to the 
Charivari, the hammer-and-tongs, sausage-stealing and red-hot- 
poker-brandishing, the comic business, in short, as it is techni- 
cally called, of your regular Christmas pantomime P Somewhat 
better than this " romance upon romance " w^ the next " winter- 
night's tale," |rom the hand of Mr. Titmarsh^/' The Kickleburys 
up the Bhine '^descriptive for the most part,"of a season passed 
by an Englislftamily, once upon a time, in that very hec^u-tdeal of 
a German watering-place, yclept Eougetnoirburg. Itiis chiefly 
memorableA however, this little narrative, designed apparently 
for nothing more than the pleasant wiling-away of a December 
evening,, by reason of its having elicited from the " Times " a 
savage review, intended, no doubt, to be crushingly overwhelm- 
ing. Hurled blindly at Mr. Thackeray, nevertheless, it some- 
how recoiled upon the critic like a boomerang. It goaded Mr, 
Thackeray to a " retort polite," a rejoinder which is yet worthy 
of preservation, as among the happiest effusions of gdl from the 
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pen-point of the Master Satirist. " An Essay on Thunder and 
Small Beer,*' it was called : a mere little octavo pamphlet, extend- 
ing to the length, or rather the shortness, of some half-a-dozen 
leaves or so^ yet, by turns, within this narrow compass, dignified, 
ironical, cmitemptuous, sarcastic, bitter, derisive, eloquent- 
flaying the reviewer from the lips downwards, and then steeping 
him in the aqua-fortis of a scholarly and gentlemanly ridicule. 
Scarcely a quarter of a year had well elapsed after this edifying 
literary One-Two between the "Times" and Thackeray, when— it 
was upon a certain May-day, thenceforth to be held in popular 
remembrance— The Thunderer, in token of its magnanimous 
reconciliation with its eminent Discomfiter, was doing far better 
than merely Chronicling Small Beer (or souring it), by giving 
to publicity in its columns that harmonious " May-Day* Ode," 
with which Mr. Thackeray celebrated in graceful stanzas the 
inauguration, in Hyde Park, of the World* s Exhibition of Art and 
Industry. 

Finally, completing the fairy circle of these Christmas phan- 
tasies, by M. A. Titmarsh, there appeared, not, however, until 
four seasons later, the last of the little series, perhaps among them 
all the most delightful, certainly the most fanciful, that pretty 
" Fire-Side Pantomime, for Great and Small Children," " The 
Bose and the Eing " — giving us the veracious histories of Prince 
Giglio and Prince Bulbo. If for nothing else, it would live 
daintily in our recollection, to the music of the little girl's song, 
as she sings, dancing to herself in the wondrous garden — the 
sweetest little lisping baby-song, surely, that Great Author ever 
penned — 

"0 what fan! 
Nice plum bun, 
How I wis it never was done !" 

As it never will be, let us all rest assured ! For, that little girl, 
with her song and her bun, like little Bed Shoes in the Faiij 
Legend of the dear Danish Poet for all Children — Hans Christian 
Andersen, will go on danciog — " dance she will, and dance she 
must*' — down to the very end of the chapter. 

Already, by this time, the Satirist-Humorist had been in the 
enjoyment, during several years, of a conspicuous popularity. It 
was immediately after the appearance of the earliest of the little 
Christmas books here particularized, that Michael Angelo Tit^ 
marsh, suddenly, as it were, by a single stride, advanced from 
amidst the crowd of brilliant writers for the periodicals, to a recog- 
nised place among the foremost of the great living chiefs of our 
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imaginative literature. He had served for ten years in the ranks: 
but, all the while, like one of the true soldiers of the Great 
Napoleon, he had been carrying his marshal's baton in his knap- 
sack. " Vanity Fair '* became at once a new starting point in his 
literary career, and the most lasting trophy of his genius as a 
Satirist- Humorist. It is understood to have been declined by one 
' publisher, though happily the Sibylline leaves, in this instance, 
were not diminished in number by that obtuse rejection. The serial 
issue of the narrative began almost unnoticed. It was scarcely 
midway, however, in its course of month-by-month publication, 
when, throughout all the various literary circles of the metropolis, 
it had become the theme of wondering and delighted conversation. 
By the period of its completion, in 1848, Mr. Thackeray's fame 
was already securely established — his name was enrolled forth- 
with, by right of that one work, upon the list of our great English 
Novelists — he had assumed his place at once, and permanently, ia 
the inner throng of that illustrious and beloved fraternity. 
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A PATorBiTB pastime with me, occasionally, is — ^how shall I 
express it p — striain(^ up the broad Itiver of Time like a stalwart 
traveller from Brobdiugnag ; taking a whole generation in a single 
giant step, and so getting rapidly by half-a-dozen zig-zags over 
the distance of two or three centuries. All this, moreover, being 
accomplished in the most natural way conceivable, by the home- 
liest exercise of memory, and not simply by what might be 
termed a mere stretch of the imagination. 

Observe, however, that I altogether and at once disclaim the 
fkintest notion of there being any presumable identity between 
myself and that excessively dull personage, the Oldest Inhabitant. 
A fellow who invariably reduces one to the alternative — either (a 
thing exceedingly probable under the circumstances) that he 
himself has absolutely no capacity for recollection at all — or (a 
supposition that common sense and ordinary experience alike 
' repudiate with indignation) that we are perpetually living in the 
midst of events so entirely unparalleled, as to amount to abso- 
lute phenomena. Philosophy having long ago informed us, and 
having for that matter ako thoroughly convinced us, that his- 
tory is, after all, nothing more than a series of continual repe- 
titions or reproductions. And as with history, so also assuredly 
is it with matters of every day occurrence — spring blights, 
let us say, and autumnal crops, sharp frosts and big hail-stones. 
Yet, according to the vacuum in this wonderfully non-retentive 
noddle of Tbe Oldest Inhabitant — the green buds were never 
so prematurely cankered — the apples were never so ciderousjy 
plentiful — Jack Frost never held such a pair of atmospheric 
tweezers to the nose of any community — the lumps of congealed 
rain were never so preternaturally and stupendously crystallized. 
He seems to be always going about like an insane constitu- 
tionalist in search of precedents, and never finding any — ^this 
social non mi ricordo, this d under-headed, proverbial authority, 
who assumes to be Everybody's and yet is in reality Nobody's 
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Bemembraacer ! No, even were I as white-pated as the summit 
of Chimborazo, or as wrinkled as Bussia leather, I must still 
protest against, and renounce T^ith unutterable scorn, the suppo- 
sition that I am in any particular whatever associated with that 
inconceivable, old, superannuated jackass, *' sans teeth, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything," The Oldest Inhabitant. 

An ordinary memory, indeed, is really, I take it, about the only 
endowment in any respect positively requisite for the complete 
enjoyment of this new species of intellectual recreation. An 
ordinary memory meaning nothing more than the average memory 
of any moderately educated individual. Endowed so far and no 
farther, any one — you, reader, I, writer — may, in another sense, 
not less than Julius CsBsar himself, according to Shakspere's 
definition of him-^ 

'* Bestride this narrow world like a Colossus." 

Traversing the long, sweeping current of history, after the 
gigantesque i'ashion aforesaid, by what may be called its 
iStepping-iStones, we may any of us readily enough saunter back 
from this present time, imtii we fbid ourselves, after a few care- 
less paces, standing as it were spell- bound, hundreds of years off, 
in some remote antiquity, employing our book-born recollections 
in the way here directly afterwards to be explained. It is for all 
the world like putting on the Seven League Boots of our tiny 
friend Hop-o'-my-thumb, and swaggering with a Polyphemian gait 
up the Silent Highway of the past, to the '* tune " (figuratively or 
literally, just as we may like to express it) of Thirty Years at a 
btretch, or of *' Over the Hills and Ear Away.*' It gives one, so 
to speak, the sensation mentally of having buckled on a pair of 
goblin stilts, like those familiar to the Shepherds of the Landes, 
and of stalking so mounted up the flood of ages by steps wider, 
chronologically, than the vast and awful steppes of Bussia are 
geographically. Memory, so used, becomes in fact the Wishing 
Carpet of the Arabian lights' Entertainments. Otherwise, t(f 
illustrate the same identical thought, another little nursery-hero 
comes tripping in to the rescue, and we slip on, as with a magic 
shoe-horn — ^bctter than the petasus of Dan Mercury — the bpring- 
heeied Shoes of Swiftness appertaining, of yore, to the errant 
leet of Jack the Giant- Killer. However, to attest at once the 
literal truth of all this by a few simple illustrations, come with 
jne, dear reader, while I take one of these same Titanic strolls 
back towards the fountain-head of antiquity ! Starting from no w-a- 
days — striding from Stepping-stone to Stepping-stone — I warrant 
yuu we shall iind ourselves carried back, as already premised, in 
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just half a dozen paces, to a period removed from this present 
hour by at least some three good centuries. At every movement 
of the pilgrim's staff, it will be as at the waving of the wand of a 
necromancer,. of one whose magical " Presto ! " might be the most 
aptly expressed by a genuine Yankee ** Go-a-head ! " 

STABTIKG POINT. A.D. 1864. 

It is about four of the clock upon an afternoon in the early 
part of this season that I am sauntering along the pavement in 
front of Whitehall, over against the Horse Guards, directing my 
steps in a leisurely stroll down Parliament Street towards West- 
minster. I know the precise time, less by means of the dingy 
clock-dial over the way — a sort of a tantalising, opaque transpa- 
rency, neither white by midday nor bright by midnight — than by 
a casual glance on either hand at my fellow foot-passengers. 

Honoiu*able gentlemen straggling from the clubs to what may 
be designated the rival Commons of Britain — and — Bellamy. 
The choicest residue of the session, bearing somewhat the same 
relation to the House that pure gold does to the -weU-rocked 
cradle of the Californian. Legislators who have been gradually 
sifted down in the cradle of debate. Everybody is familiarly 
acquainted with them, who knows anything about the precincto 
of St. Margaret's. They are what that Junius of St. James's, 
the mysterious and illustrious author of the Court Circular, 
would term the habitues of the House of Commons. Honourable 
gentlemen, right honourable gentlemen, and noble lords, who 
stick to the benches with as much tenacity as Theseus to the 
diabolical chair originally handed to him (no doubt with a polite 
flourish) by Ehadamanthus. The limpets (to say nothing of the 
Barnacles) of the state vessel. A select few, who begin the 
dreary fun of the session by chasing Black Bod to the bar of the 
Lords in February, and end it by meekly shaking hands with 
Mr. Speaker in August, somewhat according to the eiem- 
plary fashion with which the good-conduct boy tails afcer his 
corded trunk from the awful, but relaxing, presence of the 
schoolmaster. A wonderful set of indefatigabies, grinding away, 
systematically, on committees, with a stolid perseverance worthy of 
the Brixton treadmills — told out into one or other of the lobbies 
on every division — haunting the doorkeeper like the memories 
of an evil conscience — contributing, each of them, ever a certain 
unit to every uncertain minority upon every count-out re- 
corded in the newspapers. Everybody else, when the autumn 
comes, will betimes pull on his fishing-boots, or don his tweed 
jacket, away to the trout-stream, or to the heathery region of the 
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deer-stalker. "With tbese it will be otherwise : the only battue 
they care for being the one known in parliamentary slang as 
the Massacre of the Innocents. Yet, look at them ! these men 
who may be regarded as the pick of the national representatives. 
With a few rare exceptions, they are, for the most part, as 
unlike senators in their outward appearance as even Monsieur 
S.oland of the French Bevolution — wearing most of them, figura* 
tively speaking, ribbons in their shoes, made of nothing more 
than red-tape, dusted over with nothing less than pouncet. Con- 
spicuous amongst the political mediocrities, however, as they 
saunter down towards their accustomed destination — noticeable, 
here and there, an orator w^ith something like an individualily, or 
a statesman with something very like a reputation. Yonder, 
perched in the saddle, and guiding his horse at a walking pace 
past the Treasury, moves by on his way to the Lords, slowly but 
surely in the one inevitable direction, the noble Earl, the Foreign 
Secretary, with the Sphinx-like profile and the CEdipus-like 
sagacity. There, as I come at last within view of the grey old 
minster towers, flashes round the kerbstone in his brougham, the 
still sprightly veteran who thinks it such a capital joke to guide 
the destinies of England, lolling on green cushions before a green 
l)ox containing nothing at all in particular, with a hat cocked 
rakishly on one side, and a smart thing always ready to his lips 
for every comer — be be some earnest patriot with a great wrong 
to speak of, or the discoverer and proprietor in fee-simple of the 
last new mare's-nest of diplomacy. 

Here as I reach the corner of Palace Yard, immediately before 
me I recognise another of these "old familiar faces"— sitters, 
whether they will or no, in the atelier of Mr. Tenniel, that great 
Comic Academician in the realms of Bigdum Funnidos* The 
identity would be unmistakeable, even to a country cousin, thanks 
to the pencil that has so often and so deftly moved us to laughter. 
It is no longer a noble lord from the G^ovemment benches, but a 
[Right Honourable gentleman — the leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition. A second glance would be sufficient to confirm even 
a stranger's first impression. 

As 1 cross the open space in my careless advance towards 
"Westminster Hall, 1 recollect the larger purpose of my purely 
mental peregrinations. And the fancy then takes me that by no 
more than six or eight of the simplest strides of memory, each 
one naturally suggesting another, 1 shall have passed in thought 
over the heads of ten several generations, bet ore those valves of 
the great state engine, the glass doors of the House of Commons, 
shall have swung to at tho heels of the leader of Her Majesty 'ti 
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Opporition^ the member for BuckiDghamshire. Half-a-dozen Us- 
toric Stepping-stones, or thereabouts, and we shall be landed at 
the distance of three centuries I 

STEP THE 7IBST. ±.T), 1848. 

An interral of sixteen years' duration brings me readily to a 
date within the recollection of us all — to an occurrence, as it 
were, comparatively speaking, but of yesterday. I am reminded 
of that 19th of January, in 1848, when yonder novelist-politician 
lounging on before me, was witness to a tranquil death-scene be 
himself has since then very gracefully and impressively comme- 
morated — ^that of his venerable father, the accomplished author of 
** The Curiosities of Literature." A dissolution so entirely in the 
natural order of things — ^resulting from a calm decay of the vital 
energies at a hpe old age, surrounded by aU the consolatious of a 
blameless and, still more, of an eminently useful and xnentoriooa 
life — ^that a son could write of it befittingly soon afterwards io 
a tone expressive of pensive equanimity. THe demise of Isaac 
Disraeli, in his eighty-second year, has, in truth, been not inap- 
propriately described by his iilial biographer as constituting, so to 
speak, the very Euthanasia of a Man-of-letters. For, ii^ is re- 
corded of him, that almost immediately before he laid himself 
down peacefully to breathe his last in the seclusion of his countiy 
home at Bradenham House, in Buckinghamshire, his publisher 
had written to inform him that all his works were out of print, 
the said publisher importuning him at once to set about revising 
them for a new edition, to appear either piecemeal or collectively. 
»So ended, sixteen years ago, that protracted literary existence : 
a lite which, commencing rather unpropitiously for a studen^ 
ambition in the May of 1766, at Enfield, was passed, for the most 
part, in the quietude of a library, ia the midst of a continual aud 
congenial litter of books and manuscripts. 

SI£P THE SECOND. A.D. 1784. 

It recurs to my mind, while I am musing over this career of 
the purely contemplative and entirely successful book-man, that, 
in the nineteenth year of his age, this same Isaac Disraeli, who, 
sixty-four years saterwards, was to expire amidst the raptures of 
a so-called Euthanasia of Authorship, stood m the winter of 1781, 
upon the doorscep of No. 8, Bolt Court, li'leet (Street, a timorous 
poetic aspirant seeking the advice of Dr. Johnson. It is the 
forenoon of a foggy day in November. A packet has been leit 
by the nervous stripling at that same door a week previously; 
and he has called now, by appointment, in the hope of learmug 
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the success of his little enterprise. A packet, this appears to 
have been, containing nothing less important than a manuscript 
poem on " Commerce'* — a didactic poem reprehending its theme 
(strange enough, this, from the son of a Hebrew merchant !) as 
the enervator of the human race and the corrupter of society — 
and together with these yerses a suitable, epistle addressed to the 
great critic, beseeching the aid of his wisdom as a Hterarj guide 
and counsellor. 

That door-step of Number 8, Bolt Court, is our second Stepping- 
stone. It has carried us at one stride across some sixtj-four 
years, over about two generations. 

Hesitating, yet sanguine, as befits at once the modesty and 
hopefulness of eighteen, young Isaac Disraeli is standing there 
beside me, waiting the answer to his faint uncertain knock of 
trepidation. The door opens at last — it is answered (meaning 
the visitor is answered) by the doctor's well-known black servant, 
Mr. francis Barber, - a form with which each one is intimately 
acquainted through the magic mirror of Bos well's Biography. 

Ill news for the youthful poetaster — here is the packet handed 
back to him, unopened. Ill news, ah me ! too, for the world at 
large. The Doctor is too ill to read anything. 

The disheartening message, we are told by the sympathising 
commemorator of the incident, is accepted by- the stripling of 
eighteen, in his utter despondency, as a merely mechanical 
excuse. '^ But, alas ! the cause was too true ; and a few weeks 
after, on that bed beside which the voice of Mr. Burke faltered, 
and the tender spirit of Bennet Langton was ever vigilant, the 
great soul of Johnson quitted earth." At the moment, however, 
when the young, eager face of the Jew-poet turns from the door, 
clouded by the first anguish of his sudden and scarcely antici- 
pated disappointment — there, breathing heavily and painfully in 
the curtained room up-stairs, lies, still in life, the Oracle of his 
Generation. Miss Bumey is waiting anxiously for news of him 
in the quiet parlour, and the gaunt figure of Langton is softly 
creaking down the staircase, to sadden her with the last whispered 
bulletin. 

STEP THE THIBD. A.D. 1739. 

Johnson expired soon afterwards in that same year, at the age 
of seventy-five, on the 13th of December ; and I remember me, 
not unnaturally, of a notable incident occurring five and forty 
years before the date of the one last mentioned. I am in a 
picturesque comer of a famous grotto — a small study or rather 
snuggery, very cosily furnished. It is the Ist of August in the 
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year of grace 1739. A poor little pale-faced lameter is seated 
im mediately before me, huddled up in a dressing-gown, leaning 
over a table, Bcribbling. A glance over his shoulder shows me 
that what he has been writing is just finished. It is a courtlj 
letter from Alexander Pope, addressed to my Lord Grower, com- 
mending one Mr. Samuel Johnson, who hath recently (his Lord- 
ship is informed by his correspondent) penned an ingenious poem 
on London : and for which aforesaid bard of the capital, Mr. 
Pope thinks my Lord might perhaps, without much effort — 
materially advancing the young man's fortunes thereby — obtaia 
a degree, at his Lordship's leisure, from one of the rival univer- 
sities. Generously thought of, noble heart in the stunted 
frame I But thought of, as it happens, in this instance somewhat 
ineffectually. However fruitlessly written, it is pleasant to recal 
to one's remembrance that kiudlv intercession on behalf of 
Samuel JohnsoD, then thirty and comparatively obscure, spoD- 
taneously made by Alexander Pope, then fffty-one and in the 
full meridian glory of his reputation. It imparts — the memory 
of that genial act, an act worthy of the literary brotherhood — an 
additional pathos to the sorrowful death-scene five years after- 
wards, when the great poet, prematurely decrepit at the age of 
fifty-six, sat silently, with his mind wrecked, propped up with 
pillows, slowly dying ! And when, leaning over the back of his 
arm-chair, weeping over the friend already taken from him, 
though still alive, Henry, Lord Bolingbroke, sobbed out, through 
his tears, in broken accents : '* O great G-od, what is man!" 

Bemembering which woeful death-scene that was to be, I like 
to tarry a while over the thought of that fraternal plea, but one 
brief lustre earlier (five short years ! ), that unsolicited good 
service, by which the renowned author endeavoured, as it were, 
by stealth, to aid the unknown writer, then struggling manfully 
to fame, through many dismal misfortunes. 

STEP THE FOUBTH. A.D. 1700. 

Another interval has sped by, an interval of full forty years, 
when I lounge back at a stride into Will's Coffee House, and the 
year of grace 1700, simultaneously. As I am following our own 
diminutive Alexander the Great into that far-famed haunt of the 
wits and witlings, I am ashamed to confess it, 1 observe that mv 
little Q^uide upon Town is positively but just in his teens, and 
consequently in his outward man (or rather, it should be said, 
boy) appears to be more than ever a whipper-snapper. I should 
be still more ashamed to confess it, that his visiting Will's Coffee 
House in this way is regarded by many as an incident, to say the 
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least of it, extremely questionable, if not an occurrence, the 
record of which muse be pronounced (as some assert) absolutely 
apocryphal — But — that (as already intimated in the paper on the 
Earl of Surrey) I have long since doggedly and deliberately made 
up my mind to swallow henceforth, without any further qualms 
of suspicion, every one of these dear little dubious episodes that 
lend a charm to our national annals, while imparting a zest to 
biography, and suffusing a fascination over all kinds of literary 
and historical reminiscences. 

Don't tell me they are impossible. I reply they are delightful, 
and, so replying, pin my faith to them, one and all, with the 
most implicit credulity. It may be that Sir Isaac Newton never 
had a pet dog of any kind whatever ; yet, in spite of that newly 
discovered aud perfectly indisputable truth, I cherish still, with 
the most obstinate and unshakeable fidelity, my old schoolboy 
belief in that world-famous anecdote about the tiny spaniel 
Diamond and the ruined manuscript calculations. It might even 
so happen, that the oak was never known to be still fully and 
freshly in leaf at the time of year when King Charles the Second 
is so very erroneously supposed to have hid himself among its 
branches after the battle ot Worcester. Possibly ! I don't deny 
it — ^yet hide himself among those green oak boughs I am incor- 
rigibly satisfied he did, nevertheless. The particular tree he 
climbed must have been, I will admit, a phenomenon among its 
species : bourgeoning miraculously at a season unknown before or 
since to the naturalist, but bourgeoning then — I am quite sure 
of it — luxuriantly. Magnificently verdant in foliage, from the 
cracks in its gnarled and burly trunk up to the minutest skyward 
twig, and full of shining oak-apples as the pride of a Kent orchard 
is of golden pippins in October. And so. Woodman Niebuhr ! 
lay your axe of incredulity to any tree but that ; administer your 
poisoned bolus of fact to any dog but Diamond. Under the 
shadow of that oak I must still read Boscobel. Por the frolics 
of that mischievous rascal of a spaniel I must still have an eye, 
as I turn the oracular pages of the jMovum Organum! 

Wherefore, that Pope did go to Will's, when only a little boy 
of twelve, I am resolutely bent upon believing, down to the 
end of the argument. What though the record of the child- 
poet's visit to the old coflee-house rests almost exclusively upon 
the assertion of Mr. Eutthead, his biographer? As doubly 
corroborative of the probable veracity of which assertion howrbeit, 
hath not Sir Charles Wogan written distinctly (in a letter which 
may be found at page twenty-one of volume eighteen of Sir 
Walter Scott's edition of the works of Swift) : '* I had the honour 
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of bringing Mr. Pope from our retreat in the forest of "Windsor 
to dress a la mode^ and introduce at Will's CofTee-house ? " 
While Mr. Pope himself no less distinctly remarks, in his earliest 
epistle to Mr. Wycherlj, " It was certainly a great satisfaction 
to me to bear you at our first meeting doing justice to our dead 
friend Mr. Dryden. I was not so happy as to know him: 
Yii^lium tantum vidi." Mark the solemn asseveration or 
averment : " I have seen Virgil l " It is as explicit as pos- 
sible — *' I was not so happy as to know him : but I have seen 
him ! " After which, I am Mr. Buffhead's most obedient : 
placing my hand in his confidingly, even though it be with eyes 
still closely blindfolded. For, observe— as glorious John died at 
the ripe age of seventy, breathing his last upon Mayday, seven- 
teen hundred, so, glorious Alexander, if he saw him at all (and he 
says he did, most distinctly and deliberately), must perforce have 
seen him at the early part of that year, when he (Alexander) 
was still only in his tender childhood. And further, as our English 
Virgil was indisputably dying through all the previous March 
and April, being confined a close prisoner during the whole of 
those two spring months within the privacy of his house in 
G^erard-street, it follows that the reputed interview at Will's 
Coffee House, must, equally perforce, have taken place, at the very 
latest, during the previous February. Scarcely a dozen years 
therefore have elapsed since the child-beau before us — fastidiously 
clad a la mode, and tripping eagerly across the threshold of the 
famous rendezvous — breathed his first breath on the 21st of May, 
1688, in that dwelling in Lombard-street, where his father, then 
light of hand and ready of whip, drove a thriving trade as a linen 
merchant. 

After the little red heels and the toy cane, into the old wain- 
scoted public room of the great coffee-house of Covent Gbirden! 
A cursory glance is sufficient to take in every detaU of the pe- 
culiar scene — familiar as his own haunt, to every reader of 
Captain Steele's Spectator. Nothing, however, remains audible 
in all the hubbub and gossip, nothing visible among all the 
moving lights and shadows, but what at once fixes the attention 
of our boy-introducer. Mr. Dryden yonder — scrooping his chair 
round upon the bare boarding of the floor so as to have his foc^ 
more easily upon the fender, and get altogether at a cosier angle 
in the time-honoured chimney comer, where for so long he has 
sat enthroned the master of the gay revels of conversation. 
Wigged and ruffled, brave in velvet and gold-lace as becomes 
them both in their contrasting characters — 1 like to think o( 
them thus as they momentarily confiront each other, with their 
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keen eyes meeting casually but searchingly : tlie eyes of the 
fragile child and of the fast-failing septuagenarian. 

STEP THE TIPTH. ±.T). 1680. 

Peradventure another score of years may have slipped by, and 
I have probably fixed my staflP, at the next stride, upon a jutting 
point in 1680, when 1 find myself still standing by Mr. Dryden's 
elbow — ^he has just completed his half-century — Glistening with 
him to ** our famous Waller" — then but some lour years short of 
eighty — ^as he chats pleasantly in a cluster of wits about his own 
varied literary experiences. A fragment of this sparkling small- 
talk Mr. Dryden subsequently preserves in his rreface to the 
Fables, where he relates having overheard Mr. Waller attribute 
the smoothness of his numbers to the suave and harmonising 
influence of the Taeso done into English verse by Mr. Fairfax. 
While the courtly lyrist is discoursing with a negligent drawl in 
bis tone, I note how vigilantly attention is awakened in at least 
one listener ; I see it on that mobile brow and on those nervous 
lips, so vividly and instantly impressionable. 

STEP THE SIXTH. A.D. 1621* 

An adventurous movement gives me at another stride a new 
foot-hold sixty years further back, namely, in 1621, when 1 am 
at the elbow, no longer of Waller's listener, but of Waller as a 
listener. He himself has not lived long enough to wither into 
greyness and wrinkles. He is, on the contrary, in the fresh 
bloom of sixteen, jauntily attired, as becomes a courtier, making 
one in a brilliant gathering of attendants grouped about the dais 
in the banqueting-chamber of Whitehall. His Majesty Jamie 
the Sixth ol Scotland, James the First of England, according to 
kingly wont in those days, holds high revel, comparatively in 
public, in the presence of his lieges. A customary royal dinner 
this is, in the mere manner of it ; but, in the curious converse 
it elicits, one in many ways really extraordinary. A contest of 
gibe and repartee faithfully recorded upon our national annals by 
every subsequent historian. A wit-combat between the anointed 
clown there, slobbering over the gold dishes (with the juices of 
the food he masticates running in unseemly fashion out of the 
corners of his ungainly mouth upon his cbribbled beard), and 
sundry of the guests at his regal board, right honourables and 
right reverends. It is not the babble of king and bishops, how*- 
ever, I am now watchfully observing ; it is rather the shrewd 
listening face of one spare and delicate youth, easily discernible 
among the bystanders. The countenance of Waller at sixteen, 

s B 
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as Aubrey has described it ; wifch a *^ fair thin skin ; his hair, 
frizzedy of a brownish colour; full eye, popping out and working ; 
his face somewhat of an olivaster " — Waller, in short, as he was, 
before he saw that *' sleepy eye " that spoke, for him at least, 
anything but the '' melting soid:" the languishing glance of the 
blonde and voluptuous Saccharissa. Not, however, now to the 
damask cheek of beauty or to the chiming cadence of her silver 
voice, are Waller's senses wakened as I oDserve him leaning by 
the gorgeous buffet of Whitehall. Sather than that, they are 
fixed meditatively upon the drivelling of the Grotesque, yonder, 
lolling in the state chair and spluttering over the crisp ruff and 
the jewels of sovereignty— that farcical pedant king, whose incon- 
gruouB reign is, as it were, nothing better than a fantastic 
burlesque between two bloody and affecting tragedies. A laugh- 
able interlude played out upon the great stage of history by a 
low comedian, the very type of the king of extravaganzas ; by 
one whose offspring and successor was nevertheless afterwards to 
die upon a scaffold outside that very banquet-hall ; whose own 
immediate progenitors were already prematurely slain, the one by 
the headsman*s axe, the other by the hand of the midnight assassin. 
This same gobbling farceur^ however, talking such perilous non- 
sense now in 1621 to two of the lords spiritual of his realm — 
sire and son midway between destinies so evil doomed — ^has no 
relish whatever taken from the viands upon his platter by the 
shadowy ghosts of two grimly memories, or by the apectral 
phantom of one momentary presentiment. Guttling hui food 
with a zest, the King plays the fool, according to habit, in his 
Accustomed though unconscious capacity as his own jester, what 
time Hr. Edmund Waller — the down not yet upon his lips — toys 
with the tassel of his orange doublet and hearkens sagaciously. 

STEP THE SEVENTH. A.D. 1566. 

In a twinkling I have strode, at a single pace, forty-five years 
further onward into the past, and am peering curiously, upon a 
summer's day of 1566, through a tapestried porch of an ante- 
room into a sleeping-chamber in what was, even then, the time- 
worn and war-worn Castle of Edinburgh. James Stuart has 
happily not yet develoned from the baby-prince into the full- 
grown kingly punchineUo. He is indeed but newly bom, having 
first opened bis eyes to the light on the 19th of June, only a few 
days previously. The apartment — since screened off into a very 
cupboard, and displayed thus to wondering sight-seers as the 
birth-place of the first sovereign of the United Elingdom of 
England and Scotland — presents to view, as I gaze into it, s 
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domestic group, pathetic in its way, and singularly beautiful* 
That handsome and youthful ne*er-do-weel, Henry, the Lord 
Damley, King (consort) of Scots — sullen and passionate by 
turns, through all his wayward married life — ^has unexpectedly 
<*ome to visit bis queen-wife during one brief, lucid interval of 
compunction : apparently intent only upon consoling her under 
the depressing mfluence of her recent pangs by this unwonted 
evidence of tenderness : in reality eager to see with his own eyes 
and hold within his own arms the oflTspriDg of their ill-fated 
nuptials. A contemporary chronicler tells full sadly the tale of 
the notable interview, with its slight but touching incidents — how 
Mary, lovelier than ever in her maternal prostration, her delicate 
complexion flushing as she spoke, swore a great oath as to the 
child's legitimacy, calling God to witness the truth of her asseve- 
ration : her eyes of witchery in a blaze, her fair right hand 
pointing stedmstly from her couch to Heaven ! How Darnley, 
thrilling to the words then uttered, yearned over the helpless 
infSuit he held at the moment in his arms, as he sat by the bed- 
side, and bending down, kissed it tenderly upon the forehead. 
All this I note now accurately, peering from the threshold into 
that historic chamber, marking vividly those words and that kiss, 
and, more than either, the eloquent silence afterwards, 

STEP THE EIGHTH. A.n. 1542. 

Following a very natural sequence of recollections, I pass, still 
as from Stepping-stone to Stepping-stone, across an interval of 
some four-and-twenty years, from the birth-place of James to 
that of his young mother, the radiant and unfortunate Queen of 
Scots — ^pausing upon the 8th of December, 1542, at the door of 
another royal bedchamber : the room in which the thrice-widowed 
Mary began her woful life of love in the palace of Linlithgow. 
Here, in truth, at last — pausing ! For, the date alone, without 
one syllable of illustrative comment, is of itself, indeed, suffi- 
ciently suggestive. Suggestive — how suggestive! of the first 
tender budding of that beautiful passion-flower, sown, so to speak, 
by a storm-blast between the chinks of a mouldering rampart, 
stained with the blood and blackened with the thunder' of battle. 

And that date, has it not brought us (let it be remembered 
distinctly by no more than an eighth step) to a period removed 
&om the Actual Present by a lapse of more than Three 
Centuries ? 

Link by link the chain of memories might be strung together, 
readily enough, indefinitely onward, from generation to genera- 
tion: connecting the age of Yictoria not less easily with that of 
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JBoadioea, than the former is here brought, by eight paces, within 
Tiew of an epoch positiyelj beyond that of Elizabeth. 

Enough. I am suddenly recalled from 1542 to this present 
year of our Lord 1864, as by a jerk, startling me from my medi* 
tative recollections. The glass-doors of the Commons have swung- 
to, as I kick off my Shoes of Swiftness and subside into mere 
eyery-day Balmorals. 



THE END. 
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